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THE BRITISH SYSTEM OF POSTAGE. 


Tue people of the United States 
are very poorly informed as to the 
nature and bearings of the British 
system of postage, first devised by 
Mr. Rowland Hill. They look at 
itonly through the medium of pre- 
conceived notions, and compare it 
with the present system as if it were 
only an amendment of the latter. 
Whereas in fact itis an entirely new 
system. Its adoption was, so far, a 
revolution. It introduces a new set of 
principles, and a new current of 
ideas. Mr. Hill himself was not 
entirely divested of old notions, and 
therefore, in commending his sys- 
tem to public favor, he endeavored 
toshow that it would produce as 
much revenue, in five years’ time, 
as the old system. But the practi- 
cal statesmen who took up the 
scheme asa measure of the gov- 
ernment, Lord Melbourne and Mr. 
Francis Baring, better understood 
its radical character, and boldly 
avowed that they were constrained 
to adopt it because the people de- 
manded it, and the public good 
would be promoted by it, and be- 
cause it was demonstrated that the 
old system was incapable of meet- 
ing the wants of the country, and 
had fallen utterly behind the spirit 
of the age. They were therefore 
satisfied that a radical change of 
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feeling was the only change that 
afforded a rational prospect of suc- 
cess. They would therefore re- 
duce the rate of postage at once to 
the lowest rate proposed, and would 
have the post-office henceforth con- 
ducted as a public convenience and 
not asa means of making money 
for the government. Hence the in- 
quiry is continually before the de- 
partment—How can the public con- 
venience be better promoted than it 
is? Never is the question raised— 
By what vexatious interference with 
the free use of the mail can a little 
more money be made for the gov- 
ernment? A letter is never scru- 
tinized by prying clerks to see if it 
does not contain another letter to 
somebody else. The infallible 
scales determine at once how much 
the government is entitled to, and 
as they render no more service, 
they ask no more pay on account of 
the nature and objects of the con- 
tents. And when a letter is once 
put into the mail, and the postage 
paid, the department is then bound 
for its delivery, although it may go 
to a dozen offices before finding its 
owner, without additional charge. 
And so indefatigable are the sub- 
ordinates of the department, that 
they rarely miss of finding a man 
if he is inthe kingdom. We know 
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the case of a gentleman from the 
West, who went to London, but neg- 
lected to give his family any direc- 
tions as to the sending of letters. 
His wife addressed him in London, 
and the letter had not been three 
days in town before the carrier 
found him out, a stranger among 
two millions of people. That is 
very unlike an American post-office. 
In like manner a newspaper that is 
once put into the mail, may be re- 
mailed until it is worn out, without 
ever being charged with postage. 

Being satisfied that nothing but 
information is wanting to arouse the 
people of this country to secure for 
themse!ves the same precious boon 
of cheap postage, which has proved 
so great a blessing in England, we 
have looked about for new sources 
of information to spread before our 
readers. The debates in Parlia- 
ment on this subject have probably 
never been read in this country by 
any eye except our own. In them 
the whole subject was discussed in 
all its bearings, by the ablest states- 
men of England. The debates 
fill nearly one hundred and fifty 
pages, double-columned and closer 
than the pages of the New Eng- 
lander. We have examined them 
carefully, pen in hand, and have 
transcribed from these volumes what 
we now present to our readers, 
which will afford the means of un- 
derstanding the views with which 
the new system was adopted, and 
the rule by which the success is to 
be tested. 

The subject was alluded to from 
time to time, during the session of 
1839, in both Houses of Parliament, 
in connection with the presentation 
of some of the numerous petitions 
that poured in from the people. 

The Duke of Richmond, June 3, 
1839, in presenting petitions from 
a great many places in favor of a 
uniform rate of penny postage, ex- 
pressed his dissent from the measure 
proposed by the committee, of 2d. 
as the uniform rate of postage. He 
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said that unless they adopted Mr, 
Hill’s plan of 1d. they would not be 
able to prevent the illegal convey- 
ance of letters. The only way they 
could hope to prevent that would be 
by taking the postage at the lowest 
rate, namely, a penny. He thought 
the principle should be adopted to 
encourage letter writing, and there. 
fore they should allow every man 
to write, and send a letter without a 
stamp, if he pleased, but that all 
such letters should be charged, on 
delivery, at a higher rate. He saw 
no reason why the treasury should 
not purchase the stamps as well as 
other persons, and then it would be 
known what the amount of the 
money would come to in this way, 
and thereby the whole of the abuse 
of official franks would be got rid 
of. He would also throw out the 
propriety of allowing persons who 
purchased stamps, to send their let- 
ters by any coach, carrier, or steam- 
boat that might choose to take them, 
because, so long as the revenue was 
secured, parties ought to have their 
own option as to the mode of con- 
veyance.—Parl. Deb., xlvii, pp. 
1231, 2. 

But the regular debate was open- 
ed on the Sth of July, 1839, by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Francis Baring, in connection with 
the “opening of the Budget,” or 
exhibition of the financial condition 
and plans of the government. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer showed 
that there was a deficiency in the 
revenue to meet the wants of the 
year, of no less than one million, 
and then explains his plan of post- 
age reduction, which contained in it 
a pledge of Parliament to make 
good the deficiency which tt was e2- 
pected would be caused in the rev- 
enue. 

“Sir,” said he, “if my proposition 
were one to reduce the postage on letters 
to one uniform rate of a penny, without 
making good the deficiency of revenue 
which might ensue, I should expose my- 


self not only to the censure of the House 
and of the public, but to the ridicule and 
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scorn of men of sense."'"—Vol. xlviii, p. 
1358. 

“The purport of the resolution is this : 
That it is expedient to reduce the post- 
age on letters to one uniform rate of one 
penny, chargeable on every letter of a 
weight to be hereafter fixed by law, the 
parliamentary privilege of franking being 
abolished, and the officia) franking being 

laced under strict regulations: this 
House pledging itself, at the same time, 
to make good any deficiency of revenue 
which may be occasioned by such altera- 
tion in the rate of postage.” 

“{f the committee will vot pledge it- 
self to make good the deficiency, I shall 
abandon the billaltogether. And should 
any honorable gentleman on either side of 
the House, undertake the management of 
the question under such circumstances, 
he will find me as steadfastly opposed to 
the measure, without this pledge, as the 
House will find me a steadfast, earnest and 
eager friend of the measure, if | am given 
the means of carrying it into effect in the 
only way in which it can be honestly car- 
ried out.”—p. 1359. 

“Tt would be clearly impossible for any 
person who reasons justly, or who prop- 
erly considers his political duties, to say 
that we are entitled to put at risk a_mil- 
lion and a half of the revenue of the 
country, without at the same time bind- 
ing ourselves to make good any deficien- 
cy which may arise.’’"—p. 1369. 

“The Committee may expect me to 
state what amount of loss may be likely 
toarise from this change. I shall not go 
into much detail on this point, because it 
must be at the best mere matter of con- 
jectare, and not at all open to demonstra- 
tion. Gentlemen may assume that this 
or that ammount of correspondence will be 
created, but I believe the ingenuity of no 
mancan predict with any degree of close- 
hess, what the future increase of letters 
willbe. Iam bound to say, that my own 
anticipation is, that at the outset the loss 
will be very considerable indeed. 1 am of 
course anxious that this resolution shall 
be carried, but I can not disguise from the 
House or the public, the fact, that in my 
opinion, the loss will be very great. I 
am the more bound to disclose this opin- 
ion, because, if I did not now avow it, 
and if hereafter the loss does turn out to be 
considerable, and the House and the pub- 
lic should therefore be called upon to pay 
an erent to supply this deficiency, 

ouse might say that I had given 
them no warning, that U had deluded 
them into a vote, and had paltered with 
the truth.”"—p. 1364. 


He then proceeded to call atten- 
tion to the considerations by which 
the measure itself was urged upon 
their adoption, the report of the 
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Committee, and the petitions of the 
people, and showed the grounds on 
which he had departed from the re- 
commendations of the Committee, 
in adopting a penny instead of a 
two penny rate. He said :— 


“In the course of last year, a commit- 
tee was moved for, and acquiesced in by 
me on the part of the government, to con- 
sider the subject of postage. Of that 
committee I may justly observe, that there 
are points on which I differ from their re- 
port, and on which indeed, let me add, 
they differ from themselves—but yet I 
must admit, that a committee which took 
more pains to inform itself, whose collec- 
tion of evidence is more valuable, as giv- 
ing the opinions of many of the most in- 
telligent persons of all classes in the coun- 
try, | never remember in my parliamen- 
tary experience. They sat for many days, 
they examined a great variety of persons, 
and though the proposition I have to make 
differs from that which they have suggest- 
ed, I fully believe they would have sanc- 
tioned it. They made a recommendation 
to the House, not for the adoption of a 
uniform penny postage, but for a general 
two-penny postage, to be collected under 
certain regulations, and they considered 
that this two pence postage could be in- 
troduced without any loss to the revenue. 
Now, sir, from the best consideration 
which I have been able to give to the sub- 
ject, comparing one proposition with the 
other, and, above all, considering the ev- 
idence taken before the committee, I find 
the whole of the evidence, the @chole of 
the authorities conclusively bearing in fa- 
vor of a penny postage in preference toa 
two penny postage. And, sir, I am quite 
sure that in making an experiment of this 
nature, it behoves this House to set to 
work, not only fairly and frankly, but 
largely, in order to come to a satisfactory 
result. And further, I conscientiously 
believe that THE PUBLIC RUN LESS RISK 
OF LOSS IN ADOPTING THE PROPOSITION 
FOR A PENNY POSTAGE, THAN IT WOULD 
IF WE INTRODUCED A TWO-PENNY POST- 
ace.’ —p. 1360. 

The judgment and will of the 
public at large is then adverted to, 
as evinced by the infinite number of 
petitions presented on this subject, 
from all classes and from all parts 
of the country. He says: 

“] find that the mass of them present 
the most extraordinary combination I ever 
saw, of representations to one purpose 
from all classes, unswayed by any politi- 
cal motives whatever ; from persons of all 


shades of opinion, political and reli- 
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gious, from clergymen of the Established 
Church, from all classes of Protestant dis- 
senters, from the clergymen of Scotland, 
from the commercial and trading commu- 
nities in all parts of the kingdom.”— 
p. 1361. 

He supports that part of his plan 
which abolishes the parliamentary 
franking privilege, thus : 

“* Undoubtedly, we may lose the oppor- 
tunity now and then, of obliging a friend ; 
but on other grounds, I believe there is 
no member of the House who will not be 
ready to abandon the privilege. As to 
any notion that honorable gentlemen 
should retain their privilege under a pen- 
ny postage, they must have a more in- 
tense appreciation of the value of money, 
and a greater disregard for the value of 
time, than | can conceive, if they insist 
on it. As to official franking, my idea is, 
that with some few exceptions, which 
may be considered hereafter, the business 
of the various departments ought to be 
conducted on the principle that each shall 
pay its own postage. 1 am aware that it 
may be said, this will practically amount 
to taking money out of one pocket and 
putting itinto another; but I think it will 
tend greatly to diminish the amount of 
postage paid in these offices, if each is 
called upon to include that postage in its 
vwn contingencies.’ —p. 1365. 

Can there be any doubt that, when 
this same question shall be fairly up 
and understood, equal magnanimity 
will be*found among American le- 
gislators ? 

Mr. Goulburn, [then a leader of 
the opposition,| dissented entirely 
from the financial views of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He thought 
it irregular to propose a measure in- 
volving a reduction of revenue, with- 
out at the same time proposing a 
method to make good that deficien- 
cy. He would tell the right honor- 
able gentleman what would be the 
result. Atthe end of the session, 
he would put his machinery in mo- 
tion; letters would pay the penny 
postage, and at the end of the year, 
there would be a deficiency of from 
£500,000 to £1,000,000, which Par- 
liament would be called upon to sup- 
ply.—p. 1374. 

But on the subject of the postage 
itself, and the system that ought to 
be adopted, he concurred very much 
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with what had been said. He ad. 
mitted, with the right honorable gen. 
tleman, that under the circumstap. 
ces, the placing in hazard a revenue 
of £1,500,000 was no trifling con. 
sideration. ‘Though it was connect. 
ed with the prospect of ultimately 
increasing the wealth and prosper. 
ily of the country, yet this was a 
certain revenue, free from doubt and 
fluctuation, and yielded an annual 
sum of £1,500,000. If the right 
honorable gentleman had had the 
surplus revenue which he recom. 
mended, he should have concurred 
in the propriety of an immediate 
change in this department, and after 
reading the report which the com- 
mittee had made to the Flouse, he 
would be disposed to say, if the ex- 
periment be made at all, id would be 
wise to make it to the extent which 
the right honorable gentleman pro- 
posed, and not to adopt the sugges 
tion of the committee. After read- 
ing the evidence, he admitted thafit 
was with no little surprise he found 
the committee proposing a postage 
of two pence instead of one penny; 
for the whole evidence went to show, 
that a postage of two pence would 
fail, but a penny might succeed. 
He would not say, after all that had 
been stated in the evidence, that the 
public would be disappointed in its 
expectations; but he felt assured 
that there was a better chance of suc- 
cess by the one penny postage, than 
by adopting the report of the com- 
mittee.”—p. 1373. 

This was a voice from what was 
then the opposition side of the House. 
Other gentlemen expressed a more 
sanguine belief that the proposed re- 
duction of postage would not be at- 
tended with a loss of revenue. 

Mr. Hume said, there was no in- 
stance in which postage had been 
reduced, in which there had net 
been an increase of postage. When, 
too, he saw that from 15,000 to 
20,000 letters were sent every day 
by members of both houses of pat- 
liament, he was sure that such let 
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ters being charged in future, must 
help much to make up the deficien- 
cy which was expected to take place. 
He calculated that there would be a 
deficiency the first year; he believ- 
ed there would be a deficiency the 
second year; but when the system 
came fairly into operation, towards 
the end of the second year, he did 
not believe the deficiency would 
be greater than what Mr. Hill 
had estimated it at, [£300,000 to 
£500,000. }—p. 1376. 

Mr. Wallace, who was chairman 
of the committee on postage, decla- 
red that his conviction was, that al- 
though there might be a defalca- 
tion to the amount of £500,000 or 
£600,000 in the first year, including 
the expense of setting the machinery 
going, still he believed, that from 
the increase in the number of let- 
ters, and the universal use of the 
Post Office instead of its abuse, the 
revenue in the course of another 
year would be equal to its present 
amount. It was his confident antici- 
pation and hope, that in three years 
the defalcation of the first year 
would be made up.—p. 1384. 

He submitted that as England had 
the honor of this invention, which 
had undoubtedly been first brought 
before the public by Mr. Hill, that 
it would be exceedingly blamewor- 
thy in this country, for the sake of 
a loss of £500,000, which would be 
paid back in two or three years, if 
they were to lose the honor of being 
the first to execute a plan which was 
essentially necessary to tiie comforts 
of the human race.—p. 1384. 

He calls it one of the greatest 
boons that could be conferred on the 
human race; and adverted to the 
progress of the question since it had 
been brought before the public. It 
was not till the commencement of 
the last year, [1838,] that Mr. Hill’s 
plan became known to the country. 
From the first, he saw that it was a 
proposal that deserved the utmost 
consideration, and he was convinced 
that inquiry would prove its worth. 


What was the effect produced? In 
1838, there were 320 petitions pre- 
sented in favor of the measure, ma- 
ny of them from large towns and 
from chambers of commerce. In 
the present session, not less than 
1,800 petitions had been presented, 
showing an increase of more than 
five-fold. This was one proof of 
the interest taken by the public in 
this matter, but there was another 
proof. ‘The first report of the se- 
lect committee was published about 
Easter, and in less than two months 
that report was out of print, and no 
copies were now to be had to sup- 
ply the wants of those foreign coun- 
tries who were desirous of availing 
themselves of its contents. This 
showed the anxiety of the public on 
the subject.—p. 1387. 

When a great commercial capital 
like London came forward, as it had 
done by constituting a postage com- 
mittee, to endeavor to stir up the 
feelings of their countrymen in the 
remotest parts of the kingdom, it 
was no wonder that the sympathies 
of the whole nation were brought 
out to ask this boon.—p. 13883. 

He begged permission to express 
his warm approbation of the plan of 
Mr. Hill, and to state that Mr. Hill 
was a man of a most honest and 
generous mind; that his sole object 
was to investigate the truth, and that 
for his indefatigable labors in bring- 
ing the intrinsic merits of his plan 
before the public, he was entitled to 
the lasting and grateful thanks of 
his country.—p. 1387. 

Sir Robert Peel, then in the op- 
position, objected strongly to the 
financial plans, and especially to the 
proposed pledge, for its indefinite- 
ness, &c. On the postage question, 
he was cautious in his expressions. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said that the highest authorities 
of the country were in favor of this 
plan. But Sir Robert thought that 
a more decided condemnation of the 
plan he had never heard, than that 
which had been given by the Secre- 
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tary of the Post-office. Whether 
that opinion was well or ill founded 
he would not say, but this was the 
evidence of Colonel Maberly, the 
Secretary of the Post-office :— 

* He considered the whole scheme of 
Mr. Hill as utterly fallacious; he thought 
so from the first moment he read the pam- 
phiet of Mr. Hill; and bis opinion of the 
plan was formed long before the evidence 
was given before the committee. The 
plan appeared to him a most preposterous 
one, utterly unsupported by facts, and 
resting entirely on assumption. Every 
experiment in the way of reduction of 
postage which had been made by the post- 
office, had shown its fallacy; for every 
reduction whatever led to a loss of reve- 
nue in the first instance. If the reduc- 
tion be small, the revenue recovers itself; 
but if the rates are to be reduced to Id., 
the revenue would not recover itself for 
forty or fifiy years.” 

He begged it should be distinctly 
understood, that he did not wish to 
say one word in disparagement of 
the plan of Mr. Hill. [The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, hear.] He 
understood what that cheer meant 
from the right honorable gentleman 
—to infer that he was deterred from 
expressing an opinion against the 
plan by a fear of forfeiting popu- 
larity. The reason was, that he did 
not feel himself called upon to en- 
ter upon details. If he wanted pop- 
ularity, he would at once give way 
to the feeling in favor of the moral 
and social advantages which had al- 
ready been alluded to, the great 
stimulus it would afford to the in- 
dustry and commercial enterprise of 
the nation, and the boon it was de- 
scribed as presenting to the lower 
classes.—p. 1394. 

Mr. Warburton referred to the 
fact that for twenty years the post- 
office revenue had continued station- 
ary, and said the time was surely 
come for making a reform in the 
groundwork of this decayed branch 
of the public establishments. The 
tax on the transmission of each let- 
ter was as high as 1,000 or 1,400 
per cent.; the actual cost was about 
3d., and the charge on an average 
was 7}d. on single letters. He 
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would now read the opinion of a 
merchant—a gentleman extensively 
engaged in mercantile pursuits— 
who had given to the public works 
of great importance and utility, and 
which had received just attention 
and admiration. He alluded to the 
evidence given before the select 
committee by Mr. Cobden, of Man. 
chester, on the question, what he 
thought of the manner in which the 
post-office was conducted : 

“That it is a total failure as 4 great 
commercial establishment—if I right so 
term it—is proved unquestionably to the 
whole community, by the fact of its bein 
stationary in the amount of its profits ont 
returns; we consider that the mode of 
conducting it has proved it to be a failure 
—commercially speaking—the greatest 
failure in the country.”’—p. 1398. 

He explained the report of the 
select committee. It was true they 
had reported in favor of a uniform 
rate of two pence, but it was proper 
to state that they had done so only 
on the principle that a uniform rate 
of two pence was better than no 
uniform rate at all. He had at first 
proposed to the committee to re- 
commend a uniform rate of one 
penny, and he had acquiesced in the 
report, upon the ground that the facts 
and arguments would be equally 
and indeed more applicable to a 
lower rate.—p. 1400. 

He maintained that twelve months 
would not be a fair trial of the plan. 
Look at the advertisement duty. It 
was reduced from 3s. 6d. to Is. 6d., 
having been retrograding for three 
years previously ; yet the revenue 
arising from the advertisement duty 
was now 75 per cent. of what it was 
before the reduction, and was advan- 
cing at the rate of 8 per cent. per 
annum ; so that in three years from 
the time of making the reduction, 
the revenue would amount to as 
much as before.—p. 1403. 

Mr. O’Connell heartily supported 
the reduction, in both its branches. 
That part of it which altered the 
postage to a penny on each letter, 
he thought would be one of the most 
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raluable legislative reliefs that had 
ever been given to the people of this 
country since he had a seat in Par- 
liament. It was impossible to ex- 
aggerate its importance. It would 
be of immense importance to his 
own countrymen. All parties in 
Ireland were agreed upon the pro- 
priety and necessity of it-—p. 1408. 

Could any man consider the ques- 
tion, and not agree with him, that 
all the government should have re- 
quired was to be indemnified against 
the expense of the post-office ? Nay, 
if the postage on letters was not suf- 
ficient for that, government ought 
to make a sacrifice for the purpose 
of facilitating communication.—p. 
1409. 

He wished honorable members 
wouid look at the effect of railroads. 
Upon the only railroad in Ireland, a 
reduction of Id. in 9d. had increas- 
ed the number of passengers going 
by the carriages 27 per cent. in four 
months, and in that way of looking 
at it, in all probability in a very short 
time any immediate decrease would 
be fully made up. Who could es- 
timate the iminense increased quan- 
tity of letters that would be written 
in consequence of this reduction ? 
He thought the probability was, that 
instead of the revenue being dimin- 
ished, it would be considerably in- 
creased.—p. 1410. 

The preliminary resolution was 
agreed to. 

The subject came up again, on 
receiving the report of the commit- 
tee, on the 12th of July. Mr. Goul- 
burn made a strenuous effort to put 
of the adoption of the new system. 
He had heard that a noble lord, the 
Postmaster General, had, in another 
place, called the measure wild and 
visionary ; and in the committee 
every member of the government 
had voted against the plan. There- 
fore he had no expectations that the 
House would be called upon during 
the present session, to give effect to 
the recommendations of the com- 
mittee.—Vol. xlix, p. 278. 


His view was, and in that respect 
he believed he and the right honor- 
able gentleman, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, agreed, that the loss 
of revenue would be greater under 
a two-penny than under a uniform 
rate of one penny ; and if such were 
the case, the House ought certainly 
to wait till the state of the public 
revenue would justify them in adopt- 
ing the reduction to the greatest pos- 
sible extent.—p. 283. 

Whatever the result might be, he 
should have the proud satisfaction 
of knowing that he had given his 
counsel for the postponement of this 
measure, so as to give time for con- 
sideration.—p. 284. 

How far the honorable gentleman 
now regards “with proud satisfac- 
tion” his effort to defeat by postpo- 
ning that beneficent scheme, may 
well demand a doubt. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was astonished at the modified shape 
in which the opposition was now 
brought forward, in a mere motion 
for postponement. He regarded 
this plan as a convenient way which 
honorable gentlemen opposite had 
chosen of telling the country, * We 
do not choose to hazard our popu- 
larity by opposing this measure.” 
If this were merely an abstract 
question of any common tax, no one 
would doubt that it would be a pub- 
lie benefit. Repeal the tax on let- 
ters, and there was hardiy one per- 
son, he might almost say, in the 
whole country, who would not ex- 
perience a direct and personal ben- 
efit. ‘This was not a question of in- 
tricacy—it was not one requiring 
calculation or analysis to understand 
it. It was a question of simple de- 
monstration, that persons now una- 
ble to write would feel an interest 
and excitement in writing, when the 
postage of letters is lower, and that 
the benefit by the poorer classes 
would at once be felt.—p. 286. 

He declared that he had brought 
the business honestly and fairly be- 
fore the House—he had never dis- 
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guised from the House that the real 
question at issue was not the remis- 
sion of the duty on the postage of 
letters, but the imposition of a tax 
to the amount which they proposed 
to lose—he had always maintained 
that it would be attended with an 
enormous sacrifice of the public 
money; and unless the House was 
prepared to make good the amount, 
he was not prepared, and he hoped 
no majority of the House ever would 
be prepared to sanction its adop- 
tion.—p. 287. 

He declared it was the duty of 
the House to guarantee the public 
creditor against the loss of that por- 
tion of his security. And when 
those honorable gentlemen maintain- 
ed, that the guarantee which he ask- 
ed was valueless on the one hand, 
because it never would be necessary 
to enforce it, and refused on the oth- 
er hand to give that guarantee, use- 
less and inoperative according to 
their views, he asked the House if 
they did not put in peril the very 
proposition which they thus some- 
what inconsistently maintained.— 
p. 288. 

He then showed that Mr. Goul- 
burn had made the danger greater 
than it really was, in assuming that 
the whole of the revenue drawn 
from postage would be lost. From 
1834 to 1838, there had been re- 
ductions in several branches of pogt- 
age. In 1834, the gross income of 
the post-office was £2,209,139, and 
in 1838 it was £2,438,000, and it 
would be found that the increase 
had been in those departments in 
which the greatest reductions had 
been made in the rates of postage. 
This, he said, supported the argu- 
ment of those who looked to the 
elasticity of the post-office revenue 
to enable them to make up any de- 
ficiency that might at first occur. 
He compared the ship and foreign 
letters for a limited period of 1833, 
and a like period of 1838, and found 
that the receipts for the first peri- 
od were £88,000, and for the last, 
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£103,000, being the largest propor. 
tionate increase with the largest 
proportionate reduction of postage. 
He found that the number of ship 
letiers sent respectively, in a short 
period of the years 1833 and 1837, 
were 47,000 and 167,000. This 
was an augmentation of about four. 
fold in the correspondence.—p. 288, 

Sir Robert Peel said the great ob- 
jection to the reduction was, that 
with a deficiency of revenue amount. 
ing to nearly a million, they were 
about to incur the hazard of a fur. 
ther loss to the amount of a million 
and a half. He wished to know if 
the government were about to adopt 
the principle of repealing every tax 
that became obnoxious, on a mere 
parliamentary pledge to make good 
the deficiency. ‘This was just the 
course which was pursued by the 
National Assembly of France. He 
inquired why the same rule was not 
applied to other taxes that were bur- 
densome. Had they heard nothing 
about the window tax? Had noth- 
ing been said about the repeal of 
the duty on soap? Would not the 
cause of morality and cleanliness be 
advanced if the soap tax were re- 
pealed, and parliament were to 
pledge itself to supply the deficien- 
cy that might be thereby occasion- 
ed? Surely, if the principle wasa 
just one, it ought to be applied inall 
cases.— p. 294. 

Mr. Poulett Thompson said that 
all the government wanted was, an 
opportunity of trying the effects of 
the measure, and afierwards when 
they saw their way more clearly 
than they did at present, of digest 
ing a plan to be laid before parlia- 
ment. ‘The question in reference 
to a deficiency no man could ascer- 
tain, for it was beyond the power of 
calculation. On this subject, all the 
witnesses examined before the com- 
mittee differed. One stated that 
there would be no deficiency; an- 
other said it would be small; while 
Lord Ashburton declared that it 
would amount to the sacrifice of the 
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whole revenue of the post-office. 
What then should be the estimate of 
the deficiency ? He saw no other 
rational course but that which had 
been proposed.—p. 300. 

Mr. Warburton complained of the 
manner in which the question had 
been treated. Nobody had spoken 
of postage, except as a part of the 
revenue. He denied that it had 
ever, from the first statute creating 
a post-office down to the last report, 
been treated asa mere matter of rev- 
enue. ‘The original act by which 
the post-office was created, the act 
of Charles 2d, stated that the post- 
office was established, not as a 
branch of the revenue, but for the 
advantage of trade and commerce. 
The public was therefore in the 
right in the view which they took of 
this mutter—nammely, that the pri- 
mary object of its institution was 
fo contribute to their convenience. 
The advantage of post-office com- 
munications ought to be accessible 
to the whole community; and the 
subject was, in fact, one which ought 
not to be made matter of taxation at 
all.—p. 302. 

Viscount Sandon, a conservative, 
thought it necessary to explain the 
voile he intended to give in favor of 
the motion. He had long been of 
opinion that the post-office was not 
a proper source of revenue ; it ought, 
in his opinion, to be employed in 
stimulating other sources of revenue. 
He had expressed these opinions in 
other places; they were not the 
result of pressure from without, but 
were the sincere feelings of his own 
mind.—p. 304. The vote for the 
bill was, 215 to 113. 

July 22, the bill came up on the 
second reading. Mr. Goulburn com- 
plained of the boundless discretion 
given to the Treasury by the bill. 
Sir R. H. Inglis shared in the same 
opinion. He also denounced the 
scheme, as a plan in itself for the 
benefit of the great traders. He 
thought it was introduced partly on 
political grounds, to gain popularity, 
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but mainly for the purpose of ben- 
efiting great mercantile houses. Be- 
fore the franking privilege was lim- 
ited, they had heard it was worth to 
a mercantile house from £300 to 
£800 a year; at present it could not 
be worth less than £300. The great 
advantage, therefore, which his plan 
held out to mercantile houses, was 
the cause of the numerous petitions 
which had emanated from them, and 
of the meeting at the Mansion House 
two or three weeks ago. He would 
therefore resist this bill.—p. 626. 

He adveried to the abolition of 
the franking privilege, and said he 
did not see why, because a tax was 
to be taken off others, a tax was to 
be imposed on members. It would 
be, to those who had much corres- 
pondence, at least £15 a year, at 
the reduced rate of a penny a let- 
ter. To the revenue the saving to 
be obtained was so small, that he ho- 
ped the House would not consent to 
rescind that privilege.—p. 627. 

On the true measure of postage 
he said, the real question befure the 
House was not, whether the govern- 
ment could send the letters of the 
community from London to Edin- 
burgh for one-twelfih of a penny 
each, and therefore ought not to 
charge a shilling, but what it would 
cost each individual to forward his 
own letters, if no such thing as a 
post-office existed.—p. 627. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said the sacrifice of the franking 
privilege would be small in amount, 
but at the same time, be it small or 
great, he thought there would be not 
one feature in the new system which 
would be more palatable to the pub- 
lic, than this practical evidence of 
the willingness of members of this 
House, to sacrifice every thing per- 
sonal to themselves for the advan- 
tage of the public revenue.—p. 634. 

Sir Robert Peel did not think it 
desirable that members of this House 
should retain their privilege of frank- 
ing. He thought if this were to be 
continued after this bill came into 
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operation, there would be a degree 
of odium attached to it, which would 
greatly diminish its value. Heagreed 
that it would be well to restrict in 
some way the right of sending by 
mail the heavy volumes of reports ; 
and said there were many members 
who would shrink from the exercise 
of such a privilege, to load the mail 
with books. lle would also require, 
that each department should spe- 
cially pay the postage incurred for 
the public service in that department. 
If every office be called upon to pay 
its own postage, we shall introduce 
a useful principle into the public 
service. There is no habit connect- 
ed with a public office so inveterate, 
as the privilege of official franking. 
—p. 635. 

I stated on a former night, that 
having deliberately protested against 
this measure, I should not think it 
necessary to meetits further progress 
with any vexatious opposition.—p. 
636. 

I do not deny that great social 
and commercial advantages will 
arise from the change, independent 
of financial considerations. Even 
if the scheme had not been propo- 
sed, | think the evidence laid before 
the committee would warrant a con- 
siderable reduction in postage. | 
think we should have made the ex- 
periment of a partial reduction. It 
has been said that the principal ad- 
vantage of the measure will be felt 
by the commercial interests. If so, 
it will be a greater recommendation 
to me, for wherever commercial in- 
terest is facilitated, the result must 
be the general benefit of the coun- 
try.—p. 639. 

Opposition being thus abandoned, 
the bill was read a third time and 
passed, on the 29th of July, and had 
its first reading in the House of 
Lords on the same day. 

August Sth, Viscount Melbourne 
moved the second reading of the 
bill. He said it was not necessary 
to point out how great would be the 
advantages, commercial and social, 
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that would result from this change, 
There was another matter which 
was made manifest in the evidence, 
as the result of the high charge for 
postage—ihe extraordinary contra. 
band conveyance of letters. \t had 
become necessary to make reduc. 
tions in the rates of postage to the 
extent contemplated in the bill, in 
order to protect both the revenue 
and the morals of the people. For 
it must be recollected, if only a small 
reduction were made, it would not 
effect the object in view; for while 
the modes of evasion had been or- 
ganized and put into play, so that 
they might be resorted to with ease, 
it had become almost a habit, and 
persons for the sake of small profit, 
wou!d be induced to follow the con- 
traband trade of conveying: letters; 
and above all, when it was the most 
easy matier in the world to pursue 
it. He would therefore say that, so 
far as this plan was for the general 
benefit, and also for the purpose of 
collecting the revenue, the reduction 
should be made to such an extent as 
to ensure the object of stopping the 
contraband trade.—p. 1208. 

The Duke of Wellington had nev- 
er addressed their lordships with 
more pain and anxiety than at pres 
ent. He admitted the force of the 
argument urged by the noble Vis- 
count as to the expediency, and in- 
deed the necessity of establishing a 
uniform and low rate of posiage. 
He adinitted the great inconvenien- 
ces that resulted from the present 
high rates of postage, tending, as 
they did, to the contraband convey- 
ance of letiers. He was disposed 
to admit that that which was called 
Mr. Rowland Hill’s plan, was, if it 
was curried out exactly as was pro- 
posed, of all the plans, that which 
was most likely to be successful. 
But he felt there was a great mistake 
in supposing that the reduced price 
of postage to one penny, to be paid 
on the delivery of the letter, would 
induce a great deal of literary cor- 
respondence. For some years he 
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had had some knowledge of the ad- 
vantage and operation of such a sys- 
tem in the army, and he could safely 
assure their lordships that tt was 
quite curious to observe the very 
small quantity of correspondence 
carried on by soldiers, notwithstand- 
ing they had the utmost facilities af- 
furded them for correspondence at 
a penny a letier. Ilere, he con- 
tended, was w fact which showed 
that the people of this country would 


not be so ready to correspond, if 


they had a cheap postage.—p. 1216. 

He then went into an examination 
of the finances, found much fault 
with the proposed method of meet- 
ing the financial difficulty, and clo- 
sed by declaring that, as the reform 
of the post-office, which it is the ob- 
ject of this bill to effect, and which 
is desired should be carried into ex- 
ecution, must altogether lie over, un- 
less you agree to some such meas- 
ure as this, I shall, although with 
great reluctance, vote for the bill, 
and I earnestly recommend you to 
do likewise.—p. 1221. 

The Eari of Ripon could not see 
where in the world they could get 
any more taxes, to supply the defi- 
ciency of the revenue which this 
would create, though he quite con- 
curred in thinking that the post-office 
revenue ought not to be raised with 
a mere view to revenue, but they 
had got involved in a ditierent poli- 
cy, and might embarrass the gov- 
ernment by trying to get out of it 
in too hasty a manner.—p. 1227. 

Lord Brougham commended the 
candor of Lord Melbourne’s state- 
ments; he had more confidence in 
the noble Viscount when he saw him 
take that calm, rational, deliberate 
view of the question, and it would 
give the country more confidence.— 
p. 1228. The noble Duke had said 
that extravagant calculations were 
made of the increase of the number 
of letters to be sent by post, and he 
gave a remarkable instance, which 
was, of course, quite certain, that a 
regiment of a thousand men, in six 
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months, only sent sixty-five letters 
by post. He had heard of similar 
facts, but he had two answers in 
point. In the first place, soldiers, if 
he might use the expression with all 
possibile respect for the military char- 
acter, were not letter-writing ani- 
mals. ‘They were not naturally wri- 
ters of letters. They fought, para- 
ded and obeyed orders very natu- 
rally ; habit had made it second na- 
ture: but they were not in the con- 
stant habit of taking up a pen and 
getting a sheet of paper and writing 
a letter. They did not correspond 
upon military subjects; it was not 
always permitted, and indeed they 
did not correspond much upon any 
subjects, except indeed upon ama- 
tory subjects, and those not so much 
with persons at a distance, as by 
word of mouth. But this argument 
proved too much—it proved that this 
regiment wrote no letters at all; 
only one man in twenty-five ever 
wrote, and the rest could not write 
at all, more than if they were hor- 
ses.—p. 1229. Another answer 
was the fact, that in February, 1838, 
the number of military letters that 
went through the General Post-office 
in London was 2,410, whilst the to- 
tal number of letters was 188,000; 
so that one-eightieth of the whole 
number of letters were written by 
soldiers, who were not naturally let- 
ter-writers, but who were tempted 
to correspond by the extremely low 
rate of postage, [ld. for soldiers’ 
letters. }|—p. 1230. 

He adduced some facts as to the 
effect of low prices. In Dublin a 
reduction made in the postage, from 
two peuce to a penny, was calcula- 
ted to create a loss of £20,000 in 
£100,000; but so far from that, it 
had produced a gain or £10,000 in 
£100,000. A similar reduction in 
Edinburgh toa penny rate, had caus- 
ed no loss, and was at present be- 
ginning to produce an increas@, In 
fact, people did not care about a 
penny rate. The Penay Magazine, 
with which he in common with ma- 
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ny of their lordships was connected, 
sold in one week 220,000; but he 
had no doubt that if raised one half- 
penny in price, the sale would fall 
off one half. An instance of the 
kind took place in the sale of the 
Spectator, Addison’s paper, to which 
the addition of half-penny in price 
caused an immense fall in the cir- 
culation. He had no doubt the same 
rule would apply to the reduction 
proposed in the bill before their lord- 
ships, and that here as in most cases 
relating to revenue, the loweringsof 
the tax would increase the income. 
—p. 1231. 

Lord Ashburton thought the in- 
stances cited by his noble friend of 
reduction in the revenue were not 
analogous, the reduction being in the 
present case of an extraordinary na- 
ture. He expected the cost of the 
department, under the new system, 
would amount to a million of money. 
This amount must be made up out 
of several pence before they could 
touch one farthing of the present 
income of £1,600,000. He could 
not help thinking it altogether a mat- 
ter of much uncertainty. There 
could be no doubt that the country 
at large would derive an immense 
benefit; the consumption of paper 
would be increased considerably ; it 
appeared by all the evidence most 
probable that the number of letters 
would be at least doubled.—p. 1232. 

It appeared to him that a tax upon 
communication between distant par- 
ties, was of all taxes the most ob- 
jectionable. He referred to the con- 
dition of emigrants in Canada, and 
of the poor at home, and to the ben- 
efits of communication in all the 
branches of commerce. If men 
engaged in business were precluded 
from that free discussion which was 
necessary to the successful transac- 
tion of their affairs, business must 
become crippled and contracted, and 
many excellent speculations must 
lie dormant, in consequence of in- 
sufficient information.—p. 1233. At 
one time he was of opinion that the 
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uniform charge of postage should 
be 2d.; but he found the mass of 
evidence so strongly in favor of \d., 
that he concluded her Majesty's min. 
isters were right in coming down to 
the uniform rate of 1d.—p. 1234. 
The Earl of Lichfield, Postmas. 
ter General, said that the leading 
idea of Mr. Rowland Hill’s bill 
seemed to be the fancy that he had 
hit a scheme for ¢@ecovering the 
£2,000,000, which he thought the 
post-office had lost by the high rates 
of postage. His own opinion was, 
that the recovery of that revenue 
was totally impossible, aud that by 
the proposed reduction, a consider. 
able loss to the revenue would ae. 
crue. He, therefore, supported the 
present measure.on entirely different 
grounds from:those on which Mr. 
Hill proposed it. He assented to 
the bill on the grounds on which it 
had been proposed by his noble 
friend—on the grounds on which it 
had been proposed in the House of 
Commons. In nei/her house had it 
been brought forward on the ground 
that the revenue would be the gain- 
er, or that, under il, the rerenue 
would be equal to that now derived 
from the post-office . department. 
He ASSENTED TO IT ON THE SIMPLE 
GROUND THAT THE DEMAND FOR IT 
WAS UNIVERSAL, afier three years’ 
consideration—after public meet- 
ings, at which the matter had been 
fully discussed, and the voluminous 
evidence which showed a material 
loss to the revenue from the change, 
had been published, petitions fromall 
parts of the country crowded the ta- 
bles of both houses of Parliament, and 
the people, through their representa- 
tives, were strong in their expres 
sions in its favor; and therefore he 
was entitled to come, with his noble 
friend, to the conclusion that it was 
highly expedient that this measure 
should pass into a law. So obnox- 
ious was the tax on letters, that the 
people had declared their readiness 
to submit to any impost that might 
be substituted in its stead; and on 
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these principles he agreed to the plan, 
assuring the House that he would 
use his best exertions in carrying it 
out.—p. 1238. 

With this, the debate closed, and 
the bill passed. The results, the 
benefits to the country, the vast in- 
crease of correspondence, the friend- 
ships cultivated, the social affections 
gratified, the great advantages im- 


UPHAM’S LIFE OF 


Tue age of Louis XIV. is mark- 
ed by two apparently inconsistent 
facts—the unusual prevalence of 
persecution by the authorities of 
the Romish church in France, and 
the unusual manifestation of piety 
among its members. Whether it 
was the extension to another scene 
of the powerful work of the Spirit 
which was then going forward in 
Great Britain, whether it was owing 
to the reaction of the persecutions 
producing awe and solemnity in 
many minds, or whatever is the ex- 
planation, the fact is indisputable. 
We need name only Pascal and 
Fenelon. But the minute examina- 
tion of the history of that period 
shows a great number who trusted 
with more or less distinctness in a 
crucified Savior, and led lives of 
sincere and humble piety. The 
piety, however, which prevailed 
among individuals was a foil to set 
off those anti-christian elements, 
which are incorporated into the 
Romish church. For, while the 
church was persecuting the Hugue- 
hots, it spared not pious persons 
within its own communion; it sent 


_* Life and religious opinions and expe- 
rence of Madam de la Mothe Guyon; 
together with some aecount of the per- 
sonal history and religious opinions of 
Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray. By 
Thomas C. Upham, Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin Col- 
lege. In two vols. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1847. 
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parted to trade, the aid given to 
every movement of philanthropy, 
the power it has conferred on the 
people to control the government, 
the stability it has given to the gov- 
ernment by its new hold upon the 
affections of the people, are topics 
of reflection on which our limits for- 
bid us to expatiate at this time. 


MADAM GUYON.* 


Fenelon into banishment from his 
high position at the palace, and per- 
secuted poor washerwomen for pre- 
suming to pray in their own houses, 
in any words not prescribed in the 
liturgy. And yet not all were per- 
secuted. Many private persons, 
whom circumstances did not bring 
into collision with the ecclesiastics, 
were allowed to enjoy their piety in 
peace ; while Fenelon was banish- 
ed, the Duke de Beauvilliers, hold- 
the same sentiments and «imbued 
with a similar piety, was retained 
in office; while Michael de Molinos 
and Father La Combe were worn 
out in prisons, Francis de Sales, 
who taught the same doctrine, was 
but a litle while before (1665) can- 
onized. 

To those who are accustomed to 
think that the corruptions of the 
Romish church must adhere to every 
individual in its communion, it may 
seem strange to talk about piety 
among Romanists in any age. If 
to be a member of that church is 
necessarily to be an idolater, to be 
ignorant of the truths of the Bible, 
to lean on the priest for pardon, to 
trust to penances and human works, 
then it is indeed impossible to be a 
Roman Catholic and, at the same 
time, a Christian. But history shows 
it is notso. We thank God that we 
are not compelled to believe that 
the vast portion of the history of 
Christendom occupied by the Catho- 
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lic church is one unbroken scene of 
spiritual death. As we explore 
minutely this monstrous carcass of 
rottenness, we are thankful to find 
not a few cells of the honey-comb. 
In truth, piety, planted and cultiva- 
ted by the Holy Spirit, will find a 
soil in the human heart from which 
it may grow under whatever obsta- 
cles. And itis not strange if we 
find instances of it amid all the 
crushing errors and mouldering rites 
which that old church has piled up- 
on it, struggling up like saplings 
amid rocksand old crumbling trunks. 
And though sometimes bent into 
strange shapes, or bearing disagreea- 
ble fungous excrescences, or dwarf: 
ed to an exceeding littleness, yet we 
rejoice to find the living plant of 
righteousness, the same in kind as 
when, under more favorable cir- 
cumstances, it flourishes in the 
beauty and stateliness of the cedar 
of Lebanon. And it is an interest- 
ing study to observe in what various, 
and sometimes even fantastic forms, 
true grace, under such obstacles, 
has developed itself. 

Madam Guyon was one of the 
more noted among the pious Cath- 
olics belonging to the age of which 
we speak. Her life is worthy of 
examination, not only for the intrin- 
sic interest of her experience, but 
because her history is interwoven 
with that of some of the most prom- 
inent characters and events of those 
times, and is an exponent of Quiet- 
ism, that peculiar development of 
the religious principle, which then 
elicited so much atiention. ‘The bio- 
grapher exhibits much research in 
order to throw light on his subject. 
Not confining himself to Madam G., 
he has given us much information 
about Fenelon and other persons 
and events connected with the his- 
tory of the Quietists, and has pro- 
duced a work suited to interest in- 
tensely, and to profit all who have 
discrimination enough to “ separate 
the precious from the vile.” We 
suggest, however, that the bio- 
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grapher might advantageously have 
spared a part of his own reflections, 
He has also deemed it necessary 
to give what he calls an “ interpret 
ed translation” of Madam Guyon’s 
language. Consequently, though 
no one, who knows Prof. Upham’s 
singleness of heart, will fora mo. 
ment doubt that he has exhibited 
what he regarded as her precise 
meaning, yet we can not help wish- 
ing sometimes for her precise words, 
that we may judge of her meaning 
for ourselves; nor can we rid our. 
selves of the impression that we 
are reading the work of her advo. 
cate, rather than of her unbiased 
biographer. There is, however, an 
important reason for this unusual 
course. Madam Guyon is general- 
ly known among us, if at all, only 
as an arrant fanatic. The most 
common notices of her which we 
have seen in Biographical Dictiona- 
ries, mention in a few lines some of 
her most offensive expressions and 
dismiss her with marked contempt. 
Protestants, contrary to their wont, 
have sympathized in their views of 
her with the Romish persecutors. 
This is in part owing to herself. 
She used language with great lack 
of precision. Hence she has used 
expressions easily misunderstood, 
from which the most extravagant 
sentiments have been charged on 
her. Many of these expressions 
she elsewhere modified and explain- 
ed. For example, she has been 
ridiculed for believing herself to be 
the woman spoken of in Rev. 12, 
1-6; but in her examination by 
Bossuet, she declared that she refer- 
red to that passage not as prophetic 
of her, but only as illustrative of 
her own case in being driven from 
place to place. Hence a necessity 
arises of comparing her writings in 
order to ascertain her meaning. 
This Dr. Upham has diligently done. 
The result is that no one can rise 
from reading the book, we think, 
without a conviction, for which he 
will feel that the biographer has 
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given solid reasons, that, though 
she was imaginative in the extreme, 
though she held some errors, and 
her life was tinged throughout with 
enthusiasm, yet she was far better 
than the ridiculous fanatic which 
she has extensively been supposed 
to be ; that she was a woman of bril- 
jiant intellect, of commanding influ- 
ence, and of remarkable attain- 
ments in the divine life. 

She was born at Montargis in 
1648. She was exceedingly beauti- 
ful, and was distinguished from 
childhood for strong devotional ten- 
dencies. When not over six years 
old, she avowed her readiness to be- 
come amartyr. Her young associ- 
ales then undertook to make her be- 
lieve that God had suddenly, but 
really, called her to that fate. Her 
firmness continued till, having offer- 
ed her private supplications, she 
knelt on the cloth prepared to re- 
ceive her blood and the executioner 
lified over her the cutlass. Then, 
overcome by her fears, she cried, 
that she was not at liberty to die 
without leave from her father. ‘This 
isa characteristic incident, exhibit- 
ing her sirong religious susceptibili- 
ty, and her facility in believing re- 
markable things of herself, which 
characterized her whole life. At 
the age of ten she found a Bible, 
providentially left in her room, con- 
trary to the custom of the place, at 
the Dominican convent, in which 
she was a pupil. At once she be- 
came an eager student of it. “I 
spent whole days,” she says, “in 
reading it; giving no attention to 
other books or other subjects from 
morning to night. I committed to 
memory the historical parts entire- 
ly.” She continued the study of 
the Rible from this time through 
life, writing in afier years extensive 
commentaries. At sixteen she mar- 
red M. Guyon, a man of great 
wealth. The connection proved 
unhappy through the persecutions 
of her husband’s mother. These 
afflictions revived Madam Guyon’s 
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religious feelings which had been 
somewhat dissipated, previous to 
her marriage, by the gay society of 
Paris. Devout as she had been, 
she had sought God’s favor by her 
own works, as is usual with Catho- 
lies. Jt was not till four years after 
her marriage that she apprehended 
experimentally the great doctrine of 
justification by faith. A pious Fran- 
ciscan pointed out her error in these 
words; “Your eflorts have been 
unsuccessful, because you have 
sought without, what you can only 
find within. Accustom yourself to 
seek God in your own heart and 
you will not fail to find him.” Im- 
mediately the truth flashed on her 
mind; she saw the folly of leaning 
on outward works and the propriety 
of looking directly to him who loves 
to dwell in the hearts of returning 
prodigals. Her soul filled with the 
love of God, she exclaims, “ Oh 
beauty, ancient and new! why have 
I known thee so late? Alas, I 
sought thee where thou wast not, 
and did not seek thee where thou 
wast. It was for want of under- 
standing these words of thy gospel : 
‘The kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation, neither shall they 
say, Lo! here, nor lo! there; for 
the kingdom of God is within you.’ 
I slept not all that night, because 
thy love, oh my God, flowed in me 
like delicious oil, and burned asa 
fire which was going to destroy all 
that was left of self in an instant. 
I was all on a sudden so altered, 
that | was hardly to be known either 
by myself or others. I found no 
more those troublesome faults or 
that reluctance to duty, which form- 
erly characterized me. They all 
disappeared, as being consumed like 
chaff in a great fire.” In the en- 
joyment of this love she continued 
with considerable uniformity, some- 
times so absorbed in her own men- 
tal exercises as to be entirely uncon- 
scious of the conversation of the 
family, even when new and interest- 
ing events were related. Two 
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years later, after conversation with 
a mendicant, who joined her in the 
street, whom she never saw before 
or afier, and who urged her to high- 
er allainments in holiness, we find 
her fainting with excess of emotion 
in the church of Notre Dame, and 
immediately consecrating herself 
anew to be wholly the Lord’s. This 
was an era in her life. ‘Two years 
afier she renewed this consecration 
and reduced it to writing as follows ; 
* | henceforth take Jesus Christ to 
be mine, | promise to receive him 
as a husband to me. And I give 
myself to him, unworthy though I 
am, to be his spouse. | ask of him, 
in this marriage of spirit with spirit, 
that I may be of the same mind 
with him—meek, pure, nothing in 
myself, and united to God’s will. 
And pledged as I am to be his, I 
accept as a part of my marriage 
portion, the temptations and sor- 
rows, the crosses and contempt 
which fell to him.” In this simple 
act of consecration, which expresses 
what was thence forward the con- 
trolling principle in her life, she 
speaks of her union with Christ as 
a marriage ; this is the type of her 
habitual thoughts respecting it. The 
idea is prominent in the Scriptures 
and in itself is suitable and express- 
ive. But Madam G. was wont to 
indulge in fondling expressions* not 
consistent with good taste, and it 
may have been these which pro- 
voked her husband’s jealous com- 


* She was in the habit of styling God, 
Love, and occasionally used language 
savoring of the novel and the love-song. 
One of her poems, translated by Cowper, 
begins thus ; 


“ There's not an echo round me 
But Lam glad should learn, 
How pure a fire has found me,— 
The love wih which I burn.” * * * 


“ The rocks receive less proudly 
The story of my flame; 

When i approach they loudly 
Reverberate his name.” 


In another she speaks of Love so as to 
remind us, in spite of ourselves, of 


Cupid :-— 
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plaint, * You love God so much 
that you love me no longer.” ‘Two 
years later commenced a state of 
spiritual “aridity” or desolation, 
during which, though she seems to 
have retained a will generally sub. 
missive to God, she was deprived 
of consolation. It continued more 
than six years. During this period 
of darkness and mental sorrow, she 
sought counsel of many but in vain, 
At last having gained from Father 
La Combe, who himself owed much 
of his spiritual growth, if not his 
first conversion to her instrumental. 
ity, more scriptural views of God’s 
dealings with her, she was gradual. 
ly encouraged and finally obtained 
complete deliverance. She seems 
now first to have apprehended that 
principle, on which the Quietists 
greatly insisted, that the evidence 
of piety does not consist in the 
strength of emotion, but in the sub- 
mission of the will. Of the change 
now experienced she says; ‘* What 
| had possessed some years before, 
in the period of my spiritual enjoy- 
ment, was consolation, peace—the 
gift of God rather than the Giver; 
but now I was brought into such 
harmony with the will of God, 
whether that will was consoling 
or otherwise, that | might be said 
to possess not merely consolation, 
but the God of consolation; not 
merely peace, but the God of peace. 
My intellect, free from those dis- 
turbing influences which originate 


“"T was my purpose, on a day, 
To embark and sail away ; 

As | climbed the vessel's side, 
Lovr was sporting in the tide, * * 
Soon I saw him with dismay 


Spread his plumes and soar away.” * * 


“This was just what Love intended ; 
He was now no more offended ; 

Soon as I became a child, 

Love returned to me and smiled. 
Never strife shall more betide 

"T'wixt the Bridegroom and the Bride.” 


A few of her poetical pieces, however, 
are beautiful, especially the one in Cow- 
per's translations, beginning : 


“ Oh thou by long experience tried,” &c. 
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in selfishness, was unperplexed and 
clear in its action. ‘That heart, 
where | had formerly detected in 
their secret places so many evil mo- 
tives, was now, so far as | was ena- 
bled to perceive, made pure. | did 
all sorts of good, as it were by a 
new and imperative law written in 
my heart; naturally, easily, without 
premeditation, as it was without 
selfishness. | no longer felt myself 
obliged to say, ‘When I would do 
good, evil is present with me.” 
Doing good was now my nature. 
The principle of action did not 
seem to be from motives applied 
without; but rather to be involved 
ina life operative within. All was 
done in God and for God ; and it was 
done quietly, freely, naturally, con- 
tinually.”” It was now that she re- 
alized in her own experience, as 
she supposed, the annihilation of 
self, the state of nothingness—a state 
in which, according to the Quiet- 
ists, the soul ceases from all selfish 
desire and action, and rests in a 
state of passivity, or, rather, ‘** pass- 
wely-active” in God’s hand, desir- 
ing only what he desires and acting 
only as he acts in it. It was now 
she passed into a state of full unin- 
terrupted peace, and, as she believ- 
ed, of uniform and delighted con- 
formity to the will and the image of 
God. 

Her husband being now dead, she 
considered how she might most use- 
fully employ herself. She thought 
of going asa missionary to Siam; 
for at this time there was much of 
the missionary spirit among the 
Catholics; Fenelon himself, at one 
time, seriously contemplated a mis- 
sion to Canada. ‘The circumstances 
of herself and family seemed to 
preclude this, and she finally deci- 
ded that it was the will of the Lord 
that she should go to the remote 
parts of France. Rejecting, there- 
fore, several advantageous offers of 
marriage, and leaving the circles of 
wealth and rank in which she had 
been accustomed to move, she re- 

Vou. VI. 22 


moved with her little daughter to 
Gex, twelve miles from Geneva. 
It has been charged upon her that 
she went forth believing “ that 
heaven had destined her for an ex- 
traordinary mission.” But her ex- 
pectations must have been humble, 
if we may judge from the fact that 
on her arrival at Gex she employed 
herself in teaching the poor and re- 
lieving their wants—for, with her 
great wealth she always abounded 
in beneficence to the poor—and se- 
riously contemplated employing her- 
self in making ointments for wounds 
and ministering to the suffering—a 
mode of benevolence then common 
among Catholic women. But prov- 
idence soon opened to her other em- 
ployment. Her peculiar sentiments 
and her abundant peace in God 
could not fail to attract attention. 
Though she seems not to have 
taken pains to go abroad to propa- 
gate her sentiments—it being a prin- 
ciple with her, which she occasion- 
ally carried to excess, to do nothing 
except under the leadings of God’s 
providence—yet many came to her 
for religious conversation, some to 
find out what this new doctrine was, 
others, sincere inquirers for salva- 
tion. She was blest as the instru- 
ment of leading some to find peace 
in Christ. But, as was to be ex- 
pected, her sentiments awakened 
opposition which compelled her to 
leave the place. And the same 
was the history of her whole five 
years’ wanderings. Those that were 
burdened in spirit came to her for 
counsel—for burdened ones there 
were in that old church, as Luther 
had been before. Many have been 
the children of that church that 
have come to her and asked for 
bread, and she has given them a 
stone or a scorpion ; and awful will 
be the account she must give for 
the thousands of her sons and 
daughters, whose history never was 
written, whom crushed beneath the 
agonies of a burdened spirit, she 
has turned off with penances, and 
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rites, and “ pattering prayer,” in- 
stead of guiding them to Christ. 
Many such are brought to light in 
this biography, and others were 
awakened by Madam G.’s influence. 
And we find that whether at Gex, 
at Thonon, at Grenoble, or Dijon 
where she successively sojourned, 
there was developed an awakening 
to spiritual interests fitly designated 
as a revival of religion. She speaks 
of the interest at Grenoble thus: 
“People flocked together from all 
sides, far and near. Friars, priests, 
men of the world, maids, wives, 
widows all came, one after another, 
to hear what was to be said. So 
great was the interest felt, that for 
some time | was wholly occupied 
from six in the morning till eight in 
the evening, in speaking of God. 
He enabled me, in a wonderful 
manner, to understand the spiritual 
condition and wants of those who 
came to me, and to say to them 
something which was pertinent and 
satisfactory. Many were the souls 
which submitted to God at this time ; 
God only knows how many. Some 
appeared to be changed, as it were 
in a moment. Delivered from a 
state in which their hearts and lips 
were closed, they were at once in- 
dued with gifts of prayer which 
were wonderful. Marvelous, in- 
deed, was this work of the Lord.” 

Madam G., indeed, held some 
errors. But she held also the life- 
giving truths of God’s word, which 
had long been overlooked in the 
Romish church. Is it strange that 
those truths, proclaimed by one who 
felt them, should prove, through the 
Spirit, the power of God unto sal- 
vation? <As to any who will not 
own that God would do good by 
such an instrument, we may find a 
reply suggested in her answer to 
Bossuet, when he urged that a 
woman ought not to presume to 
write on theology; “In his great 
wisdom, God sometimes makes use 
of feeble instruments. And I have 
thought, as he condescended, on 
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one occasion, to employ a dumb 
animal to utter his truth, he might 
sometimes make use of a woman 
for the same purpose.” Indeed we 
may regard Madam Guyon as an 
instance of spiritual power wield. 
ed, in spite of the most unfavorable 
circumstances, by those who are in- 
timately united to Christ. The iron, 
while it cleaves to the magnet, and 
only then, is possessed of all the 
magnet’s energies; and the soul, 
while it cleaves to Christ, and only 
then, is filled with spiritual power 
and electric with holy influence, 
Errors insuflicient to prevent an ex- 
traordinary intimacy of union with 
Christ, are insufficient to prevent, 
though they may impair extraordi- 
nary spiritual power. And who- 
ever, like the Apostles, compels 
men to take knowledge of him, that 
he has been with Jesus, will, like 
the Apostles, do wondrous works. 
Opposition attended Madam Guy- 
on everywhere, and, being persecu- 
ted in one city she fled to another, 
until, in 1686, she returned to Paris. 
During her absence from Paris she 
prepared some of her religious 
works, and afterwards continued to 
write till her works amounted to 
many volumes. Her life in Paris 
was similar to what it had been dur- 
ing her five years residence in the 
provincial cities. Many sought her 
acquaintance for the purpose of re- 
ligious conversation, among whom 
were some of high rank, including 
Madam de Maintenon, the wife of 
the king by a private marriage. 
Many seem to have been savingly 
benefited by her. As one instance 
we may refer to her labors among 
the two hundred and fifty young 
ladies of the Institution of St. Cyr, 
at which Madam de Maintenon, its 
foundress and patroness, frequently 
met Madam G., and permitted her 
to converse with the pupils. A gen- 
eral seriousness pervaded the sem 
nary as the result, and many of the 
young ladies exhibited a reforma- 
tion exceedingly gratifying to the 
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patroness of the school. But in 
Paris, also, her course awakened 
opposition. Bossuet himself thought 
it not beneath him to attempt to 
confute her, and the king took es- 
pecial interest against her. Conse- 
quently she was imprisoned, once 
in a convent for eight months in 
1688, and again Dec. 31, 1695, in 
the castle of Vincennes, whence 
she was removed afier about nine 
months to a prison at Vaurigard, 
where she remained more than two 
years. She was then transferred to 
the Bastile, where she remained 
four years. After her release, with 
aconstitution broken down by her 
sufferings, but with her soul at peace, 
she spent the remainder of her life 
in retirement. In 1717 she died, 
at the age of 69. 

Such was the life of Madam G. 
Any mere sketch must necessarily 
be meager, of a life, the interest 
of which consists in the varied man- 
ifestations of Christian experience. 

Between her first and second im- 
prisonments commenced her inti- 
macy with Fenelon, the account of 
which constitutes, perhaps, the most 
interesting part of the work. Dr. 
Upham has adduced apparently con- 
clusive reasons for believing that 
Madam G. had an important influ- 
ence in determining his religious sen- 
liments, and in developing that beau- 
tyand elevation of piety which all 
the world has admired. He seems to 
have adopted her sentiments; al- 
though, possessed of a mind better 
balanced and disciplined, and more 
stored with learning, he used lan- 

ge less liable to be misunderstood. 
He was known as the friend of Mad- 
am G., and when Bossuet published 
his work, Instructions on the states 
of prayer, which was designed to 
controvert Madam Guyon’s doc- 
trines, Fenelon refused to assent to 
it, and affirmed—what he seems to 
have regarded as her real senti- 
ments—his own belief on the con- 
troverted points, in his little work, 
The maxims of the saints. More 


than two quarto volumes of the 
works of Bossuet and Fenelon are 
filled with the treatises which orig- 
inated in this controversy. ‘The re- 
sult was that Fenelon was condemn- 
by the Pope, and deprived by the 
king of the office of Preceptor at 
the palace and banished to his own 
diocese. It has commonly been 
supposed that he recanted. If he 
did, it is certain that he held the 
same sentiments till the close of 
life. His friends have attempted 
to justify him by saying that his 
submission was not a recantation, 
but only a nolo contendere, growing 
out of his views of the duty of sub- 
mission to the head of the church. 
Prof. Upham presents a different 
defense, that the Pope condemned, 
not Fenelon’s real sentiments, but 
explanations of those sentiments 
and inferences from them, which 
Fenelon himself repudiated—a con- 
demnation to which, in justice to 
himself, he would not object. Baus- 
set, his biographer, confirms this, 
saying, “* The Pope had openly de- 
clared on many occasions, that 
neither he nor the cardinals had in- 
tended to condemn the explanations 
which the Archbishop of Cambray 
had given of his book.” 


Madam Guyon was a perfection- 
ist. She believed that she lived 
in unvarying conformity to the di- 
vine will. Her views, however, of 
what sanctification is, appear to 
have been more nearly correct than 
those of many perfectionists. These 
views may be inferred from the 
following paragraphs. Speaking of 
some remarkable experience previ- 
ous to her attaining entire conform- 
ity to God, she says : ** This was the 
result of grace. Grace conquered 
nature; but it was nature in its op- 
erations, rather than in its essence. 
My will was subdued in its opera- 
tions in particular cases, so that I 
could praise the Lord for entire ac- 
quiescence ; but there still remained 
in it a secret tendency, when a fa- 


— 
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vorable opportunity should present, 
to break out of that harmony and 
put itself in revolt. | have since 
found, in the strange conditions | 
have been obliged to pass through, 
how much | had to suffer before the 
will became fully broken down, an- 
nihilated, as it were, not only in its 
selfish operations, but in its selfish 
tendencies, and changed in its very 
nature. How many persons there 
are, who think their wills are quite 
lost, when they are far from it. In 
hard temptations and trials the- 
would find that a will submissive is 
not a will Jost; a will not rebellious 
is not a will annihilated.” 

We have already quoted a few 
sentences descriptive of her feelings 
when she attained, as she thought, 
the higher state of unselfish love, or 
perfection. She added, “ By this 
inward liberty | mean a liberty from 
that secret power within us which 
continually draws us to evil.” Nine 
years later, we find her, in a letter 
to Fenelon, carrying the distinction 
still farther and affirming that the 
soul may not be perfect even when 
active repugnance to God’s will has 
ceased. ‘ ‘The disapprobation or 
unselfishness of the will is not to 
be regarded as perfect, merely be- 
cause the will is broken down and 
submissive to such a degree as to 
have no repugnance whatever to 
anything which God in his provi- 
dence may see fit to send. Ina 
mitigated sense, the will, under such 
circumsiances may be regarded as 
dead, but in the true and absolute 
sense, there is still in it a lingering 
life. There still remains a secret 
tendency, resulting from former 
selfish habits, to look back, as it 
were, with feelings of interest upoa 
what is lost; in other words, it puts 
forth its purposes a little less prompt- 
ly and powerfully in some direc- 
tions, than it would have done if it 
had been required to act in others.” 
Fenelon insisted on the same dis- 
tinction. Ina letter to Madam G., 
summing up her views, he says, 
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“Tn this state the will is not only 
subdued, but all tendency to a differ. 
ent or rebellious state is taken away, 
The soul now acts or suffers, acts 
or is inactive, just as God would 
have it to be; and, as it dees this 
without the trouble of overcoming 
contrary dispositions, it does it with. 
out pain. It may suffer in its om. 
ward relations; it may suffer for 
others; there may be suffering in 
various degrees in the natural sen. 
sibilities, but all selfishness and all 
tendency to selfishness being taken 
away, it no longer suffers in its in- 
terior and central nature. ‘The sou! 
departing from itself, as that self 
was, enters fully into God, and not 
only becomes one with him in the 
conformity of obedience, but one 
with him in the entire concurrence 
and harmony of the spiritual na- 
ture.” Accordingly these writers 
make the distinction between the 
the state in which selfish desires are 
crucified, and that in which they are 
extinct. The state of perfection 
was sometimes called the state of 
non-desire—an expression which 
Fenelon criticises as convenient, but 
not correct. Constitutional desires 
being admitted to exist, he explains, 
that “the motive of God’s glory so 
expands itself and so fills the mind, 
that the other motive, that of our own 
happiness, becomes so smal! and so 
recedes from our inward notice, as 
to be practically annihilated.” We 
suppose he would say that the love of 
family, of ease, of society, the dread 
of pain may still exist; but wheo 
duty conflicts with these, the love of 
God is so overmastering in the holy 
soul, that these natural feelings yield 
at once and present no obstacle, step- 
ping aside like loyal and reverent 
crowds before the coming of the 
king. ‘They are therefore no appre 
ciable barrier to the discharge of 
duty. Relatively, therefore, though 
not absolutely, they are nothing, and, 
according to the beautiful sentiment 
of one of Cowper’s translations from 
Madam Guyon, 
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« All scenes alike engaging prove 

To souls impressed with sacred love ; 

Where'er they dwell, they dwell i in thee, 

In heaven, in earth or on the sea. 

The language of some of the 
foregoing extracts may be open to 
criticism ; but the distinction which 
these writers had in view is real 
and important. It is certainly pos- 
sible to refuse all indulgence to cor- 
rupt desires, and so to have the will 
set on God’s service that every exe- 
cutive volition shall be to do God’s 
will, so that from day to day the 
man may not be conscious of one 
executive volition, of one distinctly 
formed purpose to displease God. 
But if, through the remains of cor- 
rupt nature or the effects of sinful 
habit, there be any reluctance to 
duty, if it be not all delightful, easy, 
natural, if constitutional propensi- 
ties show their yet inordinate strength 
by resistance, if evil thoughts and 
evil desires are rushing into the 
soul, even though the strong hand 
of the will instantly seize and throt- 
tle them, if the soul move less 
promptly to serve God in some di- 
rections than in others, in a word, 
if there exist in the heart any ob- 
stacles to obedience other than 
such as existed in the heart of the 
man Christ Jesus, then is the claim 
to perfection utterly delusive. We 
are never perfect till the effects of 
corrupt nature and of sinful habit 
are eradicated, till self-denial ceases 
in the extinction of all tendency to 
selfishness and not the mere re- 
straining of it till we are restored 
toa state of spontaneous, delight- 
ful, universal coincidence with God’s 
will, till all our tendencies are up- 
ward and we find like the angels, 

“That in our proper motion we ascend 

Up to our native seat ; descent and fall 

To us is adverse ;"— 
till in a word we can enter into the 
very spirit of Jesus when he said, 
“Lo, | come; I delight to do thy 
will, O God.” 

It would seem plain to common 
sense that perfection is nothing less 
than this; that a man cannot be 


perfect till he not only refuses to 
gratify corrupt tendencies and de- 
sires, but till they actually cease to 
exist; till the enemy within is not 
only constantly bound or even nail- 
ed to the cross, but actually dead. 
And this is the perfection requir- 
ed in the Bible, which holds up 
not several kinds of perfection, but 
a perfection one in principle with 
that of angels and with that of 
God; which, heedless of all men’s 
self-flatieries, as if another perfec- 
tion were required of men, does 
ever say, “Be ye perfect even as 
your Father in Heaven is perfect,” 
and, “As he which hath called you 
is holy, so be ye holy in all man- 
ner of conversation.” 

The grand error of perfectionism 
lies not in maintaining that some ac- 
tually attain perfection in this life. 
That is a minor and comparatively 
harmless error, pertaining merely to 
a question of fact. But the danger- 
ous error is, in teaching that to be 
perfection which is not—it is the el- 
ement of antinomianism perpetually 
appearing—the lowering of the stan- 
dard of moral obligation, not merely 
to the capacity, but to the present 
habits and attainments of men. It 
lies in teaching men that, as soon as 
they have met with some remarka- 
ble manifestation of God’s love, and 
have lived a little while without con- 
sciously determining to displease 
God—so soon as they * subdue the 
will in its operations,” while it is un- 
subdued * in its life,” they are per- 
fect men. Thus are men puffed up 
with delusion, God’s law is dishon- 
ored, the soul, safe in imagined ho- 
liness, suffers and does great evil, 
and errors and abuses come in apace. 
Madam Guyon is chargeable with 
no such antinomianism. Indeed she 
is frequently charged with the very 
opposite, with fixing a standard of 
perfection higher than the Scriptures, 
which, as Bossuet argued, could not 
be realized without extinguishing in 
us the characteristics of humanity. 

Madam G. was accustomed to ap- 
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ply this distinction as a test of char- 
acter to those with whom she con- 
versed. She says of a woman who 
called on her, and *“* who was, ac- 
cording to the ordinary rules of judg- 
ing, eminently religious,” “1 saw 
clearly that it is not great gifts which 
sanctify, unless they are accompa- 
nied with a profouad humility. No 
one can be regarded as sanctified, 
who is not wholly dead to self. This 
woman, in connection with her great 
intellectual lights, and her strong 
emotions, and the true faith which 
she really possessed, regarded her- 
self as a truly holy person; but 
the developments of her subsequent 
life, originating as they obviously 
did in the remains of self, showed 
that she was very far from the state 
which she professed.” On this sub- 
ject Prof. Upham makes the follow- 
ing judicious remarks, which we 
commend to the consideration of all 
perfectionists: ‘There are some 
persons, who, in addition to the rec- 
tification of the outward nature, 
have had a degree and kind of in- 
ward experience which is truly re- 
markable. It is not an experience 
which, properly speaking, can be 
described as sanctification ; but it is 
sometimes taken for it. ‘These per- 
sons have been much exercised on 
the subject of a holy life; they have 
experienced much anxiety in regard 
to it; and in consequence of the 
new views which they have had, and 
the inward victories they have ob- 
tained, have been the subjects of a 
high degree of joy. Sometimes the 
joy, owing in part, | suppose, to some 
peculiarities of mental character, 
is sudden, intense, overwhelming. 
They suppose themselves wholly and 
forever conquerors. Not being in 
a situation fully to analyze their feel- 
ings, either their origin, their nature, 
or permanency, it is not wonderful 
that they make mistakes, and that 
they ascribe wholly to grace what is 
partly due to nature; attributing to 
religion, which is always benevo- 
lent and pure, what belongs to phy- 
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sical or selfish excitement. Expe. 
rience often shows, that the sancti. 
fication which they profess under 
such circumstances, has not those 
elements of kindness, of forbear. 
ance and meekness, of permanent 
faith and of inward subjection and 
nothingness, which are necessary to 
eharacterize it as true.” 

lf correct views of the nature of 
sanctification prevail, few will be. 
lieve that it is ever attained in this 
life, and, if any do, the question 
will be merely a question of fact, 
and comparatively unimportant. As 
Prof. Upham remarks, “ If sanctifi- 
cation is such a work as we have 
represented it to be, so thoroughly 
explorative and renovating, and if it 
be generally understood to be what 
it really is, people will be cautious 
in making the profession.” And if 
here and there a person of enthusi- 
astic temperament, like Madam Guy- 
on, believes that he has actually at- 
tained such perfection, there can be 
but few, and their example will be 
comparatively harmless. We do 
not say that we regard Madam G.’s 
views of the nature of sanctifica- 
tion, as precise'y coincident with 
truth. ‘The language of the Quiet- 
ists was peculiar, and is with some 
difficulty reduced to the common 
theological language of our day. 
But she exhibits views deserving 
well to be studied by many who 
have adopted more loose and even 
autinomian sentiments on this sub- 
ject. 

We deem it of consequence, that 
the members of our own churches 
should have clear apprehensions of 
the scriptural theory of Christian 
perfection, and of the reason why 
we oppose perfectionism as dan- 
gerous. We have sad apprehensions 
that, in opposing perfectionism, some 
regard us as teaching that Christians 
are to be expected knowingly and 
deliberately to sin; that the indefi- 
nite apprehension that perfection is 
never to be attained in this life, isa 
flattering unction for stupidity and 
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conformity to the world, for inten- 
tional determinations to neglect du- 
ty, for yielding to temptation not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of 
conscience and the conviction that 
by yielding God will be displeased. 
Let it be known, then, that the per- 
fection, which we hold is never at- 
tained in this life, is the true perfec- 
tion which not only leads us not to 
determine to do wrong, but which 
delivers us from all desire or ten- 
dency so to do. God expects his 
children to deny invariably all de- 
sires and tendencies to sin. But 
if the man does this, and does it with 
unusual manifestations of God to his 
soul, we preach a still higher per- 
fection, which will never be reach- 
ed till all ¢endency to sin, whether 
springing from habit or from nature, 
ceases, till all reluctance to duty is 
gone, till submission to all God’s law 
and all his providence is delightful, 
and the soul has no feelings differ- 
ent from what Christ would have 
had in the same circumstances. 
Therefore we regard perfectionism 
as dangerous, not because it requires 
too much, but because it requires 
too little. 

There is another peculiarity in 
Madam G’s theory of perfection, 
found in her little work, The Meth- 
od of Prayer. It is, that if a per- 
fect soul sin, it will certainly know 
it. “ When souls have attained this 
degree of religious experience, no 
fault escapes reprehension. If a 
soul, in this intimate nearness to 
God, should be left to fall into any 
error or sin, it would immediately 
be thrown into the greatest confusion 
and inward condemnation.” This 
seems reasonable. Adam and Eve, 
when they sinned, must instantly 
have perceived an awful change in 
their inward state. So it would 
seem necessary as to a soul in which 
the life of self has ceased, and, ac- 
cordirg to one of Madam Guyon’s 
beautiful expressions, the will, being 
dead in itself, is raised again and 
magnified into the will of God, that 
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if such a soul sin, it must feel the 
shock, and “give signs of woe.” 
Dr. Upham, in his work, The Inte- 
rior or Hidden Life, does not con- 
cur with this sentiment. On page 
277, (third edition,) he teaches that 
all must make confession of sin, 
urging as one reason that there may 
be sins ** not obvious to ourselves.” 
He asks, ** Who, then, is able, either 
on philosophical or scriptural prin- 
ciples, to assert absolutely and un- 
conditionally, that he has been free 
from sin, at least for any great length 
of time?”? We never could see, 
we may remark in passing, why this 
admission does not cut off absolutely 
all claims to perfection as an actual 
atiainment. 

We welcome this book as making 
generally accessible a distinct and in- 
tensely interesting aspect of Christian 
experience. It would be the beight 
of bigotry to suppose that there can 
not be true and elevated piety, unless 
it be developed precisely in the mode 
most famliar to us. While Chris- 
tian experience is in all times and 
places fundamentally the same, it 
has its peculiar phases and ways of 
development under different cir- 
cumstances. Different parts of the 
system of truth assume peculiar 
prominence in the Christian experi- 
ence of different sects and times. 
Nor is there a study more interesting 
than the study of Christian experi- 
ence—to begin with the piety of 
Abel, who with one line of gospel, 
believed unto salvation ; to examine 
the wonderful sameness, yet the 
endless diversity of Christian expe- 
rience in all ages, and nations; to 
note how it has been modified by in- 
complete, erroneous, or dispropor- 
tionate views of truth, how by vary- 
ing circumstances and organizations, 
what exerescences have grown on it 
and why, how it has expended its 
energies in the improvement of men, 
and under what circumstances it has 
received its most complete and suc- 
cessful development. Less of such 
inductive reasoning on Christian ex- 
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perience has there been than is de- 
sirable,and we welcome books which 
furnish new materials or heretofore 
scarcely accessible materials for 
prosecuting it. Perhaps the church 
would not suffer if a part of the en- 
ergies expended in the discussion of 
abstract doctrine, were employed in 
elucidating Christian experience, and 
in examining doctrines in their im- 
mediate relations to it. It is well 
that there has been so immense la- 
bor bestowed on the difficulties of 
Paul. Would it not be well were 
there more bestowed on the greater 
difficulties, the sublimer mysteries 
of John—in considering what is 
meant by being one with Christ, by 
dwelling in him and he in us, by the 
mystical union as of the branch with 
the vine, and what it is to have 
within us the well of water spring- 
ing up unto everlasting life, and to 
experience the power of the Com- 
forter, whose coming was to make 
it expedient for us that Christ should 
go away, as more than making good 
his place ? 

Christian experience is the es- 
sence of religion, the life of the 
church. Far be the day when it 
shall be undervalued, or the senti- 
ment of the churches shall esteem 
unnecessary or of secondary conse- 
quence, its deepest and most power- 
ful developments. For some years 
past, it has been the common theme 
of missionary meetings and other 
great convocations, that there must 
be a higher spiritual piety in the 
churches. As yet, little increase of 
this spirituality has been seen. God 
grant that this cry of the churches 
may be like the moan of the wind 
hefore the coming rain. As a 
means of furthering this object, we 
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welcome enquiries into the nature 
of the higher life; and we welcome 
books which unfold the Struggles, 
the errors, and the success of earp. 
est souls in seeking it. Especially 
we welcome them when written in 
the beautiful spirit which pervades 
Prof. Upham’s works on Christian 
experience. And we hope yet 
more and more to see the church 
and the ministry engaged in study. 
ing this great subject—not in the 
arid spirit of controversialists, but in 
the spirit of earnest seekers afier 
God,—and learning from every 
source, our dangers and our errors, 
the relative importance of every 
grace, and every sentiment, and ev. 
ery doctrine in the divine life. Let 
it not be deemed unpardonable to 
suggest that we, in this age so ex- 
clusively intellectual, so intensely 
active, may yet be taught in some 
points by the despised and condemn- 
ed Quietists; that we may not have 
given due prominence to sentimenis 
which they, perhaps, carried to ex- 
cess. It has been common for dif- 
ferent sects to hold some one or two 
of the doctrines and graces of Chris- 
tianity preéminent, as the jewel of 
their system. Be it ours to strive to 
hasten on the time, when, from 
their separate caskets all these jew- 
els of truth and grace shall be 
brought together, and the brow of 
every Christian show to the believ- 
ing world, as they have never seen 
it, all the combined splendors of the 
crown of righteousness; till the 
church on earth shall stand in the 
likeness of the new Jerusalem above, 
having her foundation of sapphires, 
her gates of carbuncles, and all her 
borders of precious stones. 
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PUTNEY PERFECTIONISM.* 


Norninc which affects the great 
truths of the Gospel is unimportant. 
The history of religious opinions es- 

ially, which is but a view of the 
workings of the human mind brought 
into contact with the claims of God, 
is full of instruction. In the origin 
and rise of any peculiar tenets, the 
mode in which they arrange them- 
selves into a system, the relations 
they form to other systems of 
truth or error, and the practical re- 
sults to which they lead in the lives 
of their votaries, we find much to 
illustrate the philosophy of the mind, 
and to guide us in the formation 
of our own opinions. Especially 
is it conceived that doctrines which 
spring up and ripen on the soil of 
our own New England, however 
apparently insignificant from their 
obscurity or absurdity, can not fail 
to awaken the interest and the notice 
of all who claim descent from the 
trath-loviag fathers of New England. 

Many of our readers remember, 
doubtless, the Perfectionism which 
was promulgated in New Haven 
and the vicinity, some twelve or fif- 
teen years since ; and which, hav- 
ing wrought its mischiefs in distress- 
ing and dividing several of the 
smaller churches, gradually disap- 
peared from view, and has since 
been supposed to be numbered 
among “the things that were.” 
Such, however, is not the fact. We 
know, indeed, little of what its his- 
tory has been since; but we learn 
that it has been transplanted, and is, 
in some measure, now flourishing 
in Vermont. An_ establishment, 
based substantially on the principles 
of the Community system, is in ope- 
tation at Putney in that state, where 


* The Berean: a manual for the help 
of those who seek the faith of the primi- 
Wve church. By John H. Noyes. Pub- 
lished at the office of the Spiritual Maga- 
zine, Putney, Vi. 
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are assembled a considerable num- 
ber of ‘believers’ under the lead- 
ership, as it would seem, of Mr. 
Noyes, who was one of the first ad- 
vocates, if not the father of the sys- 
tem, at New Haven. Other disci- 
ples are scattered abroad through 
most of the northern states, to the 
number, it is supposed, of from 
seven hundred to a thousand. A 
bi-monthly periodical,—the * Spir- 
itual Magazine,” is their organ of 
communication with the world ; and 
from this and other sources, we 
learn that they believe their views 
to be spreading, and the general 
condition of the sect to be highly 
encouraging. 

The book, whose title we have 
given above, is a large and hand- 
some octavo of 504 pages, compos- 
ed wholly of essays and other arti- 
cles which Mr. Noyes had previous- 
ly contributed to the various period- 
icals that have at different times 
been devoted to this faith. They 
are written with great vigor of style, 
and, except when occasionally ob- 
scured by mysticism, with great 
clearness; and are well adapted to 
impress a mind inclined to this sort 
of religious speculation. Though 
lacking formal coherency, it is yet 
easy to deduce from them a system 
of doctrine possessing unity, and 
a good degree of consistency with 
itself; an outline of which we pro- 
pose to exhibit, as a specimen of the 
theological rarities that may be found 
not a thousand miles from home. 

We begin with the views which 
this work presents of the nature, 
properties, and laws of spirits and 
spiritual beings, including the soul of 
man. ‘This is a point of prime im- 
portance to the right understanding 
of other parts of the system. Mr. 
Noyes asks— 

“ What is a Spirit?—We answer: It 
is a fluid, having many of the properties 
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of caloric, light, electricity, galvanism and 
magnetism ; and in addition to these, hav- 
ing powers of assimilation, growth, and 
self-originated motion, being susceptible of 
personality, feeling, intelligence and will. 

** We treely confess that we are so far 
materialists, that we believe there is no 
such vast chasm between spirit and mat- 
ter as is generally imagined, but that the 
two touch each other, and have properties 
in common—that caloric, light, electrici- 
ty, gulvanism and magnetism, are in some 
sense connecting links between the ma- 
terial and spiritual worlds—that spirit is 
in many respects like these fluids, and is 
as truly substantial as they. We do not 
ascribe to spirit ‘length, breadth and 
thickness,’ in the common acceptation of 
those words, because the nature of all 
fluids preciudes those properties. Yetifa 
specific portion of any fluid is separated 
from the mass and confined in a solid ves- 
sel, that portion of fluid assumes the 
length, breadth and thickness of the ves- 
sel. So if a specific portion of spirit or 
life is confined in an animal form, that life 
assumes the length, breadth and thickness 
of that form. In this sense we believe that 
spirits have length, breadth and thickness.” 


—pp- 55, 56. 
A broad distinction is made be- 
tween the spirit and the soul, thus— 


“A soul is a modification of spirit, pro- 
duced by union with a material body. 
What is the nature of that modification, 
which distinguishes a soul from mere spi- 
rit? We answer:—l. When the vital 
fluid from God entered into combination 
with Adam’s body, that fluid took the 
form of that body. It certainly animated 
every part of it; of course it existed in 
every part, was as large as all the parts, 
and had the form of the whole. A soul 
then is distinguished from mere spirit in 
this respect, viz., the former, like the bo- 
dy, has a definite shape ; while the latter, 
like air and other fluids, has none. 2. 
The spirit which God breathed into Ad- 
ams body, by its intimate union with eve- 
ry part of that body, and by its conse- 
quent intercourse with various material 
substances, as food, air, &c., necessarily 
received into itself some of the properties 
of matter. As Adam's body was spirit- 
ualized matter, so conversely, Adam's 
soul was materialized spirit. This modi- 
fication places the soul in a middle posi- 
tion between mere spirit and matter; and 
in conjunction with the first mentioned 
modification, accounts for the fact that 
souls, according to the representations of 
Scripture, have the forms and functions 
of bodies. and are definite visible sub- 
stances to spiritual eyes." (See Luke 





* Having sex too, as Mr. N. says else- 
where, which they will retain in heaven! 
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16: 22, 23, &e.; Rev. 6:9.) The spirit 
which God breathed into Adam's form 
was a mere fluid, without definite form, 
and without material cohesiveness. [fj 
had been instantly withdrawn, before q 
permanent union of it with matter was 
formed, it would doubtless bave remained 
an incohesive fluid—an_ undistinguished 
part of the whole spirit of life. But as 
soon as it entered into combination with 
the dust-formed body, it received the 
shape and cohesiveness of that body. 
became partially indurated or congealed; 
so that it ever afterward retained a defi. 
nite shape, and of course an identity sep. 
arate from that of the universal spirit of 
life. If this were not so.—if the soul 
were a mere fluid spirit, when the body 
dies that spirit would return into the 
abyss of life from whence it came, and 
lose its identity ; just as a portion of wa- 
ter, taken from the ocean, when its vessel 
is broken, returns and is distinguished no 
more.’’—pp. 57, 58. 


We do not propose to comment 
very largely on these and other 
opinions which we meet in this work, 
much less attempt to refute them. 
We should about as soon think of 
carrying logic to Bedlam. They 
are adduced rather as curious speci- 
mens—rare@ aves—in mental and 
theological science, which we leave 
to the reader to inspect and judge 
of for himself. A single remark 
only is suggested by the above the- 
ory, that it presents a new, and in 
some respects convenient method of 
ascertaining the mental capacities of 
mankind. If the soul has the form, 
shape and size of the body,—is ‘as 
large as all its parts,’ and fills it as 
water fills the vessel which contains 
it, then evidently, we have only to 
measure the body itself, as a gauger 
measures the capacity of a cask, to 
learn the magnitude of the soul with- 
in. Estimated by this rule, there 
are certainly some great men in this 
world, of whom fame has not yet 
spoken ! 

Siarting with this theory of the 
nature of the mind, it becomes aa 
easy matter to investigate its prop: 
erties and laws. ‘These are devel- 
oped in the doctrines of Mesmerism. 
For since the soul or animal life is 
a fluid of the same generic class 
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with caloric, electricity, magnetism, 
&e., it is apparent that its phenom- 
ena must be similar to theirs; and 
hence the ‘science’ of animal mag- 
netism. ‘This, we are told, is the 
only true metaphysics,—ihe only 
philosophy which gives any correct 
knowiedge of the mind, or exhibits 
on just principles its functions and 

rations. Mr. N.,as we shail see, 
makes it the key to the explanation 
of all spiritual matters and all the 
doctrines of the Gospel, and builds 
upon it, in short, his whole theolog!- 
cal system. 

Afier detailing some marvelous 
experiments said to have been per- 
formed in 1842, by Dr. Buchanan 
of Kentucky, an account of which 
was communicated by Robert D. 
Owen, in an article in the New 
York Evening Post, our author finds 
inthem “a theory which establish- 
esthe possibility, and explains the 
philsophy of all the wonderful 
works by which the origin of Chris- 
tianity was attested.” 

“In the light of this theory, what is 
there incredible in the accounts which 
we have of Christ's healing the sick? It 
isevident that the effect was produced by 
a fluid that passed from him to his pa- 
tents. He usually laid his hands on 
them. What was this but a means of es- 
tablishing communication between him 
ind them, by which the vital fluid might 

? The case of the woman who was 

led of an issue of blood, recorded in 
Luke 8: 43-48, shows positively that the 
healing power of Jesus Christ was a fluid 
that passed from him, as electricity passes 
from the machine that generates it. She 
touched the hem of his garment and was 
healed. And he ‘perceived that virtue 
was gone outof him.’ Here is evidence, 
not only of a transmitted fluid, but of the 
passage of that fluid independently of the 
will of Jesus, and by means of an inani- 
mate conductor. This is all in accord- 
ance with the laws of Animal Magnetism. 
At least it does not contradict them, and 
no more mystical than the operations of 

. Buchanan. 

“Tt is only necessary to suppose that 
the battery of vital energy in Jesus Christ 
Was immensely stronger than in Dr. B.— 
diferent in degree, not in kind—in order 
© account for the principal diserepancies 
between Christ's systein of operation, 
and modern neurology. The vital power 
of Dr. B. is so feeble that he finds only 
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here and there an individual with nerves 
weak enough to receive any sensible im- 
pression from him. Whereas the spirit 
of Jesus Christ was so mighty that all 
who applied to him were found ‘ impress- 
ible.” ‘The battery was so heavily charg- 
ed, that its fluid passed where faith attach- 
ed it, without any vehicle but a word. 
A few cases even are recorded, in which 
cures were performed without either 
word or contact, and with a great dis- 
tance between the operator and the sub- 
ject. Dr. B. could sensibly effect a per- 
son at the distance of furty feet by means 
of a metallic conductor. But Jesus Christ 
healed the centurion’s servant (Matt. 
8:5) ata distance probably of miles, and 
without any wire between. The centu- 
rion’s faith, which Christ pronounced 
unparalleled, was the only conductor. 

** Perhaps in the progress of his inves- 
tigation, Dr. Buchanan will find means 
to increase his nervous powers either by 
self-training, or availing himself of the 
power of others. But he will never ap- 
proach equality with Christ, as a practi- 
cal neurologist, till he establishes com- 
munication with God the great source of 
vital energy. There is no danger that 
the miracles of Christ will ever be rival- 
ed by mere human neurologists. The 
stream can notrise above its fountain ; 
and so long as mere human life is the 
fountain of magnetic influence, its effeets 
will only be proportioned to the weakness 
of human nature.—Nevertheless we say 
again, that the miracles of Jesus Christ, 
as recorded by the evangelists, were eri- 
dently, as to their philosophical nature, 
and the process by which they were per- 
formed, operations of the same kind with 
the expertments of Dr. Buchanan; cer- 
tainly not more mysterious—different only 
in the degree of their power.’ —pp. 76, 77. 


These assertions, though uttered 
by one who is absolutely perfect, 
and ‘can not sin,’ are audacious 
if not blasphemous. The miracles 
of the Son of God, of the same 
kind with the manipulations of some 
juggling mesmerizer! And Christ- 
ianity rests, not on the authority of 
his works in actually suspending 
and reversing all natural laws, but 
only on his display of skill and 
power superior to those of other 
magnetizers! What, pray, could 
Robert Dale Owen, or any other 
infidel, desire beyond this state- 
ment? And how far is it from the 
charge alledged against Christ by 
the Pharisees of old; “* He casteth 
out devils by Beelzebub the prince 
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of the devils ?”—or from incurring 
the condemnation pronounced in 
Matt. 12: 31, 32? 

We must pass with the briefest 
possible notice, many of the curi- 
osities of opinion contained in this 
book. Among them is Mr. N.’s 
idea of the mode of God’s existence. 


In relation to the Godhead, we agree 
with Trinitarians on the one hand, that 
Jesus Christ is a divine person, co-eternal 
with the Father, and was his agent in 
the work of creation. But we agree 
with Unitarians on the other hand, that 
the Father is greater than he, and that 
the Holy Spirit is not a distinct person, 
but an emanation from the Father and 
the Son. We believe not in the Trinity, 
nor the Unity, but in the Duality of the 
Godhead ; and that Duality in our view, 
is imaged in the twofold personality of the 
first man, who was made ‘ male and fe- 
male!’ Gen. 1: 27. As Adam was to 
Eve, so is the Father to the Sun; i.e., he 
is the same in nature, but greater in power 
and glory.—The Father and the Son are 
concentric spiritual spheres. Their rela- 
tions to each other are those of male and 
female. The Father fills the Son, and 
is enveloped by him. The Son envel- 
opes the Father and is filled by him. 

hough in a subordinate sense it is true 
that each fills and each envelopes the 
other—that the Son dwells in the Father 
as well as the Father in the Son, (for to 
a certain extent, in all combinations of 
spirits, there is an interchange of rela- 
tions and functions,)—yet in a general 
sense, it is evident from Scripture that 
the Father is the interior life and the Son 
the exterior. Thus in the prayer of 
Christ, the order of indwelling is indica- 
ted in these words ;—‘ That they may be 
one as we are one; I in them and Thou 
in me. The Father is the indwelling 
life of the Son, as the Son is the indwell- 
ing life of believers. That the relation 
of the Father to the Son is that of inte- 
rior to exterior, or male to female, ap- 
pears also from these words of Paul ;— 
‘The head of every man is Christ, and 
the head of the woman is the man, and 
the head of Christ is God.’ 1 Cor. 11: 13. 
It is obvious that in all combinations the 
interior life must be more compact, and 
therefore stronger than the exterior. The 
female capacity is in its very nature nega- 
tive. Weakness makes room for strength. 
Deficiency embraces fullness. Hence 
the Father takes precedence of the Son. 
* My Father,’ says Christ, ‘is greater than 
1.’ "—pp. 5, 488. 

Mr. N.’s opinions in regard to the 
prince of evil, though scarcely less 
singular and fanciful, are not equal- 
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ly novel. They are in some res. 
pects a revival of ancient Mani. 
cheism. Satan is declared to be 
an uncreated, self-existent, eternal 
being, originally and essentially evil; 
and as such is the first cause and 
creator—principium et fons—of all 
sin. The Gordian knot respecting 
the existence of moral evil in the 
world, which theologians have had 
so much difficulty in untying, is thus 
solved at a stroke ! 

We pass to notice the views of 
Perfectionism respecting the doe. 
trines of Christianity —-beginning 
with the fall of man. 

All men, in their natural state, 
are depraved, but not alike depray. 
ed. Adam was originally holy, 
after the divine image. In his 
temptation in Eden, however, Satan 
contrived to bring him within the 
attraction of his own sinful spirit, 
and by the known laws of animal 
magnetism, subject him to the im- 
pulses of his will. Hence he sia- 
ned; and by sin rendered his sub- 
jection to Satanic influence perma- 
nent. ‘“ The streams from the two 
eternal fountains,” (i.e. God, and 
Satan) “ flowed together in him. 
His spiritual nature was primarily 
good, as proceeding from God ; but 
secondarily evil, as pervaded by the 
devil. With this compound char. 
acter, he had the power of propaga- 
ting his own likeness. As the off- 
spring of Adam’s body was two 
fold, distinguished into male and fe- 
male, part following the nature of 
the primary, and part the nature of 
the secondary parent; so the off 
spring of his spiritual nature was 
twofold, distinguished, like that na 
ture, into good and evil, part follow- 
ing the character of the primary, 
and part the character of the second 
ary spiritual element. In other 
words, Adam had two sorts of spit 
itual children; one of them like 
himself, primarily of God and sec- 
ondarily of the devil, of whom 
Abel was a specimen; the other 
primarily of the devil and second 
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arily of God, of whom Cain was 


a specimen. See 1 John 3: 12. 
Thus mankind are divided spiritu- 
ally into two classes of different 
origins, classes, proceeding res- 

tively from uncreated good and 
evil. The depravity of mankind 
then, is of two sorts. The seed of 
the woman are depraved, as Adam 
was after the fall,—not in their orig- 
inal individual spirits which are of 
God, but ** by their spiritual combi- 
nation with and suljection to the 
Devil”—in the same way, we sup- 
pose, as the subject of mesmerism 
is ‘in spiritual combination with, 
and subjected to’ the operator. 
“On the other hand, the seed of 
the serpent are depraved as Cain 
was, not only by combination with 
and subjection to the devil, but by 
original spiritual identity with him. 
They are not only possessed of the 
devil, but are radically devils them- 
selves.”"—pp. 104, 105. In a word, 
the former are wicked, just as the 
otherwise honest man placed in 
magnetic slumber by a thief, and 
thus ‘in combination with and sub- 
jected to him, is made to perform 
dishonest acts; the latter are intrin- 
sically wicked, like him who is, es- 
sentially and per se, a thief himself! 
Both however, it is declared, are 
morally free, and therefore respon- 
sible for their acts. The satanic 
influence extends only to the dis- 
position, not to the powers of him 
who is its subject. 

There is, evidently, a fundamen- 
tal difference between these two 
sorts of depravity. In the one case, 
the spiritual attraction and control 
of Satan needs but to be broken, 
and the victim of it is speedily re- 
claimed to holiness. In the other, 
the individual being radically and 
inherently evil, is like Satan him- 
self, irreclaimable. The former 
has the “honest and good heart,” 
(Luke 8: 15) which, when the 
word is sown, brings forth good 
fruit; the latter is intrinsically hard, 
sterile, and unproductive. 
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And here lies the foundation of 
the divine purpose of Election and 
Reprobation. Foreseeing that a 
part of mankind, as the ‘seed of 
the woman,’ are not inherently evil, 
and may therefore be rescued from 
the power of Satan, God chose 
them to salvation; and foreseeing 
that the rest, as the ‘seed of the 
devil,’ are ‘radically devils them- 
selves,’ and therefore wholly incor- 
rigible, he leaves them to their own 
depravity, and final destruction. 

But the power of Satan over man- 
kind, is not, according to Mr. N., 
confined to the production of moral 
evil only;—it is no less directly 
concerned in the origination of nat- 
ural evil also, sickness, suffering, 
and death. Bearing in mind the 
definiticn of a spirit before given, 
as ‘a fluid having many of the prop- 
erties of caloric, light, electricity, 
galvanism, and magnetism,’ we 
shall understand the exposition of 
the devil’s agency, as follows— 


“Satan's spirit is an atmosphere that 
envelopes mankind, pressing (we may 
say, figuratively) like the air, with a 
weight of ‘ fifleen pounds on every square 
inch’ of human life. Wherever there is 
a vacuum in men’s hearts, there that 
spirit enters, and manifests itself in self- 
ishness, covetousness, and all evil works. 
Wherever the laws of life are violated, 
either physically or spiritually, there that 
spirit infuses its poison, aggravating and 
perpetuating the injury. * We know,’ 
says the Apostle, ‘ that the whole world 
lieth in the wicked one.’ ” 

“Ifa man is afflicted with fever or 
epilepsy, instead of looking into his blood 
or his nerves, his hereditary constitution 
or his diet, for the ultimate cause, we go 
back with Jesus Christ to the vital prin- 
ciple, and ascribe his disease to the pow- 
er of an evil spirit. In holding these 
views of the ultimate cause of human 
maladies, we are not obliged to overlook 
or disregard secondary causes. All those 
external influences and acts which are 
ordinarily regarded by physicians and 
metaphysicians as the causes, we admit 
are the occasions of disorder in the econ- 
omy of human nature, and we attach due 
importance to them as such. If a man 
in a state of perspiration exposes himself 
to a current of air, takes cold, is prostra- 
ted by fever, and dies, we do not attribute 
his death to the devil irrespective of his 
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own acts, and the physical influences 
which operated upon him. But we call 
the action of the air upon his body, and 
the consequent corruption of his blood, 
the predisposing causes or occasions of 
his death, and the power of the devil the 
ultimate cause. We say that by his im- 
prudence, he exposed himself to a fatal 
influx of spiritual poison, and so the devil 
killed him. If a ship strikes a rock, 
springs a leak, and finally sinks, the col- 
lision and the leak are in popular lan- 
guage, the causes of the disaster. But 
strictly speaking, the water which ran in 
atthe leak sunk the ship. So the cold 
and the fever may properly be called, in 
common language, the causes of the 
man's death ; but, strictly speaking, the 
power of the devil, which rushed in at 
the opening made by the cold and the 
fever, killed him. 

“ Por the purpose of embarrassing our 
position, physiologists may ask whether 
aman might hold his hand in the fire 
without injury, if there was no devil? 
We answer; unless a proper miracle (as 
in the case of Shadrach and his compan- 
ions) should suspend the laws of nature, 
the man’s hand would undoubtedly be 
burned and he would suffer pain. But 
there would be this difference between 
his case and ordinary cases at present ; 
viz. there would be no subsequent inflamma- 
tion, no chronic ulceration; the power of 
life would speedily repair the injury : 
whereas, under the poisonous intluence 
of Satan, external wounds sometimes ex- 
pand into permanent and fatal disease, 
and the cure of them is often protracted 
and difficult. Thus while we may admit 
that in a world free from diabolical power, 
external injuries, both physical and spir- 
itual, would be possible, yet we affirm 
that there would be no vital and chronic 
disease either of soul or body."’—pp. 
116, 117. 


This theory of disease, as we shall 
see in the sequel, lays the found- 
ation for a new system of therapeu- 
tics, which Mr. Noyes claims, is 
destined to heal all human ills, and 
actually to abolish death itself; so 
that the believer shall step directly 
from mortality to immortality with- 
out passing through the “ gloomy 
gates” at all! 

We come next to the system 
of Redemption, provided for the 
deliverance of mankind from the 
bondage of sin and Satan. 

The design of the atonement was 
not, aS we are wont to suppose, to 
sustain the divine law while pardon 
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is offered to the guilty. This isa 
‘legal,’ not a ‘ spiritual’ view of the 
matter. But it was to break the 
power of the devil ;—to destroy, in 
other words, the mesmeric control 
which he had gained over the race, 
and thus to set them free from all 
the evils, physical and moral, which 
are caused by it. 

The mode in which Christ accom. 
plishes this is explained as follows, 
—l1l. He became incarnate, and 
thus, “the strength of the Godhead 
was brought into immediate contact 
with the strength of the devil, in 
the very field which was to be 
won.” Satan had obtained absolute 
control over mankind and brought 
them, as we have seen, ‘ into spirit- 
ual combination with and subjection 
to’ him. = In order that Christ might 
get access to him, in these circum. 
stances, it was needful that he also 
should take on him human nature, 
and in this way, bring his enemy 
within the sphere of his own mag- 
netic atiraction.—2. Christ and Sa- 
tan having thus, in the human na- 
ture, come within reach of each 
other’s magnetic influence, “a des- 
perate conflict commenced :*’°—Sa- 
tan endeavoring to seduce him into 
sin; Christ baffling his efforts, over- 
coming his power, and as the fruits 
of victory, healing the sick, casting 
out devils, &c.; in a word, disen- 
thralling all who resorted to him, 
from the poisonous spirit of Satan 
in which they had been enveloped. 
Some idea of the nature of this con- 
flict, may be formed, by imagining 
two potent mesmerizers striving for 
a predominant influence over a sub- 
ject who had come under the con- 
trol of the one, from which the other 
attempts to release him. Satan 
strives not only to keep the subject, 
but to magnetize his opponent also. 
Christ, on the contrary, by his su- 
perior power, not only frustrates 
the latter attempt, but wrests from 
his grasp the victim also.—3. As 
by far the largest portion of the 
whole family of mankind were the 
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dead, in the spirit-world, where 
Saian ‘held them by the double 
chain of sin and death ;’ and since, 
‘in that same inner world, the devil 
had his sanctuary,’ it became ne- 
cessary for Christ to enter that world 
also, to complete his triumph over 
his enemy, in his capital. There- 
fore he suffered Satan for a time to 
gain the mastery over him, and sub- 
ject him to death; the modus of 
which must be given in Mr. N.’s 
own words. 


“The death of Christ was a spiritual 
baptism into the devil, of which the cor- 
poreal erncifixion was only an index and 
consummation. A day, at least, before 
his crucifixion, he said to the people, 
‘Now is iny soul troubled; and what 
shall Tsay? Father, save me from this 
hour; but for this cause came I unto this 
hour. * * * * Now is the judgment of 
this world ; now shall the prince of this 
world be cast out.” John 12: 27, 3). 
He was then entering the cloud of death. 
Afew hours before when he was alone 
with his disciples his ‘soul was exceed- 
ing sorrowful EVEN UNTO DEATH.” The 
magnetism of the devil was upon him,—as 
was indicated by the drowsiness of the 
disciples, as well as by his own bloody 
agony. With a desperate purpose of 
either corrupting or destroying him, Sa- 
tan poured himself out upon the Son of 
God, thus interposing his own black 
spirit between the sufferer and his Father, 
ang causing him to drink of the cup of 
th fury which was drawn forth from 
Ged, not by his sin, but by the sin of Sa- 
tan. In that baptism, the devil and the 
Son of God met face to face—their res- 
pective strength was tried to the utter- 
most—and the devil was overcome and 
castout. ‘Thus Christ became what the 
devil had been before * the prince of this 
world’—the Lord of the living and the 
dead. 

“The sum of what we have said, is 
this: Jesus Chrixt by his death, entered 
into the vitals of the devil, and overcame 
him. He thus destroyed the central cause 
of sin. The effect of this act on them 
that believe, is to release them from the 
power of sin; and on them that believe 
hot, to consign them with the devil, to 
destruction.” —pp. 122-129. 


But if the atonement was not de- 
signed to susiain the divine law 
while the guilty are pardoned, how, 
we ask, is that law sustained, and 
the honor of God preserved unim- 
paired? Ans. * By an imputation 
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of sin ;?—but it is such an imputa- 
tion, it is presumed, as has not even 
been heard of at Princeton. 


“This view enables us to understand 
how the sins of the world are disposed 
of. Instead of being imputed by a sort 
of legal fiction to Christ. to whom they 
do not belong, they are fairly laid upon 
the head of the devil, 10 whom they do be- 
long. * The old serpent that deceiveth 
the whole world’ is legitimately made the 
scape goat of the whole world. A king, 
in dealing with a revolted province, may 
properly make a distinction between the 
guilt of the common people, and that of 
the leading instigators of the rebellion. 
When he has captured the ring leader and 
made a public example of him, he may 
safely forgive the resi— not impuling their 
trespasses unto them, but to their seducer. 
With these views, we can see how God 
ean be ‘ just, and the justifier of him that 
believeth'—how the law which immuta- 
bly joins death to sin, can be faithfully 
carried into execution, and yet man be 
saved. The penalty of all sin is actually 
inflicted on the devil, who is actually the 
author of it. Here is no evasion,—no 
substitution of an innocent person for the 
offender. ‘The law has its course. Man 
is saved, not because God abrogates the 
law, or evades it by a fiction, but because 
he rightfully imputes the sins of which 
men are the instruments, to the devil as 
their real author.”"—p. 127. 

The blessings procured for man 
through the atonement, come next 
under consideration. 

As we have seen above, the 
effect of Christ’s death upon those 
who are the subjects of the greater 
degree of depravity—the ‘seed of 
the serpent’—is absolute hopeless 
destruction, in common with Satan, 
their spiritual father. But to the 
others, who are only mesmerically 
depraved,—i. e. who, having natu- 
rally an ‘honest and good heart,’ 
have been brought ‘into spiritual 
combination with and subjection to 
the devil,’ redemption is designed 
to be co-extensive with the fall. 
Holiness, the favor of God, spiritual 
communication with him, life,—all 
things, in short, which were lost in 
the apostasy—are regained by the 
atonement. 

The mode in which these bless- 
ings are attained by believers, cor- 
responds to that in which they were 
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originally lost. As Satan, by throw- 
ing around them the sphere of his 
spiritual influence, brought them 
into subjection to him, so they are 
delivered from this state of thral- 
dom and death, by coming into spir- 
itual union and identity with Christ. 
The way in which this is effected, 
is explained thus :— 

Christ said, ‘ Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink 
his blood, ye have no life in you. 
Whoso eateth my flesh, and drink- 
eth my blood, hath eternal life, and 
I will raise him up at the last day. 
He that eateth my flesh and drink- 
eth my blood, dwelleth in me and [ 
in him.’ Now blood is the life, 
(Gen. 9: 4,) the animating fluid of 
the flesh or body. Recurring to the 
view given in the outset of man’s 
spiritual nature, we see that these 
correspond to the spirit and soul. 
The spirit, says our author, ‘is a 
concrete substance—it has in all re- 
spects the form of the natural body ; 
it corresponds therefore to flesh. 
And the spirit is a fluid substance 
contained in the soul; it is the life 
of the soul ; it corresponds therefore 
to blood. So far as human beings 
are concerned then, it is proper to 
apply the terms flesh and blood to 
the two constituents of their spirit- 
val nature.’ And since man was 
made in the image of God, the same 
thing is true of Him also. * We 
may safely conclude, that the Son of 
God, in his preéxistent state, had a 
soul and a spirit, or a spiritual body 
and a life within it, which are prop- 
erly called flesh and blood. These 
are the elements of which the bread 
and wine of the Lord’s supper are 
the emblems. It was the breaking 
of this body and the outpouring of 
this blood, that took away the sin of 
the world.’ 

The process of receiving this bo- 
dy and blood of Christ, is descri- 
bed as a true mesmeric operation. 
Christ, on his part, first offers him- 
self to man by his word. ‘Itisa 
fact well known to spiritualists, that 


the word of every spiritual being is 
an actual substance, sent forth from 
his inward center, carrying with it 
the properties of his life.’ This 
word, thus surcharged with Christ's 
spirit, is then received by the indi- 
vidual, in the act of believing. It 
is well known that for a person to 
come under the magnetic influence, 
in an ordinary experiment, he must 
exercise faith ; i. e., believe in its re. 
ality, and will to receive it. So in 
the present case. ‘The act of be. 
lieving actually receives into the soul 
and spirit, the substance conveyed 
in the word believed. So that com- 
munication by word from one per- 
son to another, effects an actual 
junction of spirits, and conveys to 
the receiver a portion of the life 
and character of the communicator, 
It was with a view to this philosophy, 
and for the purpose of enforcing it, 
that Christ chose his language in the 
sixth of John. He wished to ap- 
prise his hearers thoroughly that the 
intercourse with him, which he call- 
ed believing on him, was not a mere 
solitary movement of the believer's 
own mind, caused by hearing phys- 
ical sounds, but a reception of the 
effuence of his soul and spirit into 
the believer’s soul and spirit. He 
would have them understand, that 
in spiritually receiving his spiritual 
word, they became identified with 
him, as really as a man _ becomes 
identified with his food in eating and 
digesting it.—p. 136. 

The result therefore is, that Christ 
henceforth not only dwells in the 
believer, but actually becomes one 
with him; and that, in the most lit- 
eral sense, by a union of substance. 
Says Mr. N.: 

“We protest against the idea that 
Christ's language in the sixth of John is 
merely figuratice. Though it is not true 
in a physical sense that believers eat and 
drink the elements of Christ's body, itis 
true in a spiritual sense, and that sense Is 
as real as the physical. The thing done 
in eating and drinking, viz., the reception 
of a nutritious substance into the labora- 
tory of life, is done in imbibing moa 
itual elements of Christ's nature; @ 
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sensations which attend the two processes, 
are not so entirely unlike as unspiritual 

sons may suppose. Every one who 

as had intercourse with the word of life, 
knows that its entrance is felt not merely 
in the mind, by its information, but in 
the centre of lite by its power; and that 
it causes a sensation of strength, growth, 
and refreshment. Even the place where 
it takes effect is coincident with the diges- 
tive organs of the body. Christ, speaking 
of this very intercourse, said on a certain 
occasion, ‘If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink. He that be- 
lieveth on me, as the Seripture hath said, 
out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water. The idea here is not that rivers 
of living water shall flow from the be- 
liever abroad, but from God into him, as 
Christ said in another place—* Whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him shall never thirst; but the water that 
I shall give him shall be in him a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life.’ 
John 4: 14. The expression, ‘ out of his 
belly,’ indicates that the fountain of the 
water of life rises in the middle region of 
the spiritual body, and that comncides with 
the place where food is elaborated in the 
natural body.’ —p. 1306. 


And this, forsooth, is Spiritual- 
ism! The ordinary conception of 
faith as an act of the mind or heart, 
by which the believer is united to 
Christ in a bond of love and fellow- 
ship, securing pardon and justifica- 
tion on the one hand, and obedience 
on the other, is ‘carnality.’ This, 
which represents Christ as received 
in substance by the believer; and 
points out the place * coincident with 
the digestive organs of the body’ 
where it is assimilated to the be- 
liever’s substance ; and talks of the 
‘sensations’ to which it gives rise,— 
‘not so unlike’ that given in the pro- 
cess of literal digestion as might be ; 
—this we must believe is the true 
spiritual view of this matter,—the 
only one accordant with the high 
spirituality of the Gospel! Yet 
what is this, apart from the figment 
of a‘ spiritual body,’ but the. very 
doctrine of Rome, on the subject of 
the Eucharist? That teaches that 
the communicant receiving the con- 
secrated wafer, which has been chan- 
ged into the real substance of Christ, 
receives Christ himself, his * body, 
soul, and divinity,’ and becomes 
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physically as well as_ spiritually 
identified with him. Substitute in 
this dogma, a spiritual body for a 
physical body; Christ’s word for 
the wafer; believing for literal eat- 
ing; and you have Perfectionism— 
in other words, a sort of mesmeric 
transubstantiation ! 

The reception of Christ into the 
soul, by the process thus described, 
conveys to it all the blessings pro- 
cured by his death for the believer. 
These are summed up by Mr. Noyes 
in the four following particulars. 
1. Salvation from all sin ;—inclu- 
ding forgiveness for the past, and 
perfect sanctification. Christ now 
dwelling in the soul, and becoming 
identified with it, delivers it from the 
bondage of Satan, and subjects it 
wholly to his own spirit and will. 
2. Security from all future sin. 
The union of Christ with the soul 
being everlasting, the deliverance 
from sin, which it confers, will be 
perpetual also. 3. Liberty from 
external law. Christ, at his death, 
abolished all law, civil, ceremonial, 
and moral. So perfectly identified 
is he with the believer, that the lat- 
ter can have no will but that of 
Christ. Hence, there is to him no 
longer any necessity of law to se- 
cure obedience to right, enforcing 
its claims by rewards and penalties. 
** Under the old covenant, God said, 
‘Do according to all | command 
you, and ye shall live.” Under the 
new covenant, when its powers are 
fully developed, he may safely say, 
‘Do as you please, for | promise 
that your pleasure shall be mine. I 
will write my law on your hearts.’ ” 
But though the law is abolished, the 
believer is not freed from obligation. 
The duty of loving God, perfectly 
and supremely, grows out of the ve- 
ry nature of things; and is conse- 
quently immutable and eternal. Its 
performance is only secured in a 
better way than by law, viz., by the 
indwelling Spirit of Christ, with the 
external codperation of God’s word, 
and the discipline of his providence. 
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The believer, therefore, is emanci- 
pated from all law ; not however so 
as to be at liberty to sin, but as hav- 
ing, by virtue of his union to Christ, 
a will which, of itself, will yield a 
perfect obedience to duty. He may 
do what he chooses, yet ai the same 
time he actually will choose to do 
what is right. 4. Independence of 
all human teaching. ‘The promise 
is now fulfilled to believers, ‘ They 
shall teach no more every man his 
neighbor, and every man his broth- 
er, saying, Know the Lord ; for they 
shall all know me, from the least of 
them to the greatest of them.” They 
have ‘an unction from the Holy 
One, and know all things.” ‘They 
have from within perfect guidance 
in all truth and duty, received by 
personal communication with Christ, 
who dwells in their souls. Of course, 
therefore, they are wholly indepen- 
dent of the instructions and opinions 
of their fellow men. ‘* Every sub- 
ject of the new covenant walks in a 
sure pathway of truth, and shall 
stand, though he be the least in the 
kingdom of heaven, where John the 
Baptist would have fallen ; he shall 
stand, though every inhabitant of 
earth and hell call him a fool, and 
a madman, and work and watch for 
his downfall.’ 

It is in the last two of the alledg- 
ed blessings of the new dispensa- 
tion, that the practical antinomian- 
ism of this school of Perfectionists 
orginates. For although Mr. N. 
strenuously repudiates the term, and 
insists that they alone are striving 
for the perfect fulfillment of the 
righteousness of the law, yet it is 
very evident that, in claiming to be 
freed from its binding power and in- 
dependent of all human teaching, 
they open the door for the wildest 
latitudinarianism and excess. To 
be sure that they are infallibly gui- 
ded from within, and that their wills 
shall always be God’s will, is tanta- 
mount to believing that do what they 
may, they are infallibly right and 
sinlessly holy. Thus, while deny- 
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ing, as they do, the authority and 
sanctity of the Christian Sabbaih, 
they claim that they may pursue 
their secular labors on that day as 
usual, not only with a good con. 
science, but with perfect acceptance 
before God. Such we know to be 
both the pretensions and the practice 
of some, at least, among them. 

In the preceding four particulars, 
and their results, therefore, are sum- 
med up the blessings of the Gospel 
to the believer. A fifth, however, 
will be attained in the ‘ dispensation 
of the fullness of times,’ viz., the 
abolition of all disease and death, 
To this we shall presently allude 
more fully. ‘These four are granted 
to all believers, and are absolutely 
indispensable to true discipleship. 

What then shall we say of the 
saints of the old dispensation, of 
Christ’s disciples during his personal 
ministry, and of the great body of 
the Christian church in all ages? 
Did all these attain perfect holiness 
on earth? If not, then either they 
were not true saints and the spiritual 
children of God, or the above claim 
of perfection for all believers is not 
true. Mr. Noyes distinctly admits 
their imperfection, and then delibe- 
rately adopts the former part of the 
alternative! We give his own words, 
capitals and all. ‘*We say that 
none are, or have been Christians, 
in the sense in which Paul was, (if 
his state corresponded to his preach- 
ing,) who have not received PERFECT 
HOLINESS, PERFECT SECURITY, PER- 
FECT LIBERTY, AND PERFECT ID- 
DEPENDENCE, BY THE BLOOD OF 
Curist.”—p. 149. 

To solve the apparent difficulties 
involved in this position, he divides 
mankind into four classes. 1. The 
impenitent, who remain wholly un- 
der the reign of sin and Satan. 2 
Those who are in a state of ‘ legal- 
ity.” Christ has commenced his 
work in these, so that though the 
flesh still reigns, it is yet in conflict 
with the spirit. They are believers 
only in the lowest sense of the term, 
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as merely recognizing the divine au- 
thority of Christ, and receiving his 
instructions. They are not regene- 


rated, and therefore not the sons of 


God, but servants, under the bon- 
dage of the law and consequently 
subject tosin. ‘They are still on the 
devil’s territory, but in a part of it 
which Christ has begun to invade, 
yet has not reduced to submission. 
This state ** comprises all law-bound, 
sinning religionists, such as even the 
Jewish saints under the law, the dis- 
ciples while Christ was in the flesh, 
the novices of the primitive church, 
and the pious of the past and pres- 
ent ‘Christian’ churches.” 3. Those 
who are ina state of justification, 
‘ia which the spirit, by marriage 
with Christ, has prevailed over the 
flesh, and commenced its reign, but 
is yet in the mortal body, and thus 
still in conflict with the flesh.’ 
These have passed from darkness to 
light, from the domain of Satan to 
the kingdom of Christ. They have 
been born of God, have become his 
sons, are emancipated from all sin, 
freed from the bondage of the law, 
led by the Spirit,—in a word, are 
Perfectionists. 4. Those who are 
glorified in heaven ;— in whom the 
spirit has completed its victory over 
the flesh by the resurrection of the 
body, and reigns undisturbed.’ It is 
to the second of these classes, that 
the great body of the church in all 
ages is assigned. We will let Mr. 
N. speak here for himself. 


“ But what shall we do with the expe- 
rience of the multitude of saints, whose 
memory the sects delight to honor? All 
Christendom has abounded with wonder- 
fal conversions, and bright manifestations 
of spiritual piety. Some are ready to 
overwhelm us with persuasions that such 
men as Brainerd, Edwards, Payson, and 
Taylor, were incarnations of true Chris- 
Uanity. Others appeal still more confi 
dently to a different class of models, such 
as Madam Guyon, Hester Ann Rogers, 
and William Law. Several whole sects 
have held some form of the doctrine of 
holiness, and have more or less exten- 
sively experienced and professed ‘ sancti- 
fication.’ Is all this to be accounted as 
nothing? Were not these illustrious men 
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and women born of God? Has there 
been no knowledge of the true gospel of 
holiness among the Wesleyans, and Mo- 
ravians, and Quakers, and Shakers? 
These are questions which it behoves us 
to consider, with modesty and charity on 
the one hand, and with independence and 
jealousy for the truth of the Gospel on 
the other. 

“1. As to the ordinary class of pietists 
in the carnal churches, we shall say no- 
thing. ‘To those who sincerely believe 
that ‘ whosvever sinneth hath not seen 
Christ, neither known him,’ (and to such 
believers we at present address ourselves, ) 
it need not be proved that confessors and 
professors of sin are not Christians, how- 
ever interesting may be their spiritual his- 
tory. 

“© 2. Of the more distinguished spiritu- 
alists of the churches, David Brainerd 
may be taken as a fair specimen. The 
picture which his biography gives of his 
general experience, is. in essence, a tran- 
script of the seventh chapter of Romans. 
The Religious Encyclopedia says, he had 
‘a most humbling and constant sense of 
his own iniquity, which was a greater 
burden to him than all his afflictions, 
great brokenness of heart before God for 
the coldness of his love, and the imper- 
fection of his Christian virtues.’ It is ev- 
ident that he was through life, under con- 
viction, panting afier freedom from sin, 
but never reaching it. Interesting and 
praiseworthy as such experience was, in 
the dim light of Brainerd’s time, and val- 
uable as it was, as a preliminary to that 
higher spiritual education which, we 
trust, awaited him within the vail, é cer- 
tainly was not Christian experience. With 
him may be classed Edwards, Payson, 
and nearly all of those who have obtain- 
ed the highest distinction for piety in the 
churches. 

«3. James Brainerd Taylor's experi- 
ence was of a higher seal. He came 
apparently to the very borders of the gos- 
pel, where he saw clearly the privilege 
and glory of salvation from sin. He was 
indeed, a‘ burning and shining light,'— 
the Jolin the Baptist of the doctrine of 
holiness,—the connecting link between 
the old dispensation and the new. [But] 
we alledge, (1.) that in his religious 
course as a whole, confession of sin was 
the rule, and confession of holiness the 
exception; (2.) that he never ‘ received 
the promise’ of the new covenant, the ve- 
ry essence of which is the pledge of se- 
curity in holiness; (3.) that he gave no 
evidence of any clear knowledge of the 
radical distinction between the Jewish 
and Christian dispensations, the spiritual 
at-one-ment, the regenerating power of 
Christ's resurrection, and the Bible stan- 
dard of the second birth. His views of 
regeneration did not differ materially 
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from those of the churches of which he 
was a member and a minister. If they 
had, he would have been put under ar- 
rest. He never planted himself on the 
high position that * he that is born of God 
sinueth not.’ He believed and taught as 
other ministers do, that conversion to a 
religion of sin and repentance is regene- 
ration, and, of course, that conversion to 
holiness is not, of itself, the radical and 
essential work of grace, but only a very 
desirable supplement to a sinful regener- 
ation. In view of these facts, we con- 
clude without a scruple, that he did not 
know the Gospel of the primitive church, 
and was not born of God in the Bible 
sense. We do not believe that J. B. Tay- 
lor himself, if he were now to return from 
the world of spirits, would find fault with 
us for thus plainly stating these facts and 
this conclusion.’ —pp. 271, 272. 

In the same general category he 
places William Law, Madam Guy- 
on, and the whole class of mystic 
Perfectionists ; and also the Method- 
ists, Moravians,and Shakers. With 
this specimen of * modesty and char- 
ity’ before us, we are impelled, at 
once, to a very momentous inquiry 
in respect to the ultimate destiny of 
these ‘sinning religionists.” Will 
they finally be saved ?—and if so, 
when and how? Mr. N. does not 
speak very directly concerning this 
poiat, but his opinion may be gath- 
ered from the following condensed 
view of his doctrine respecting the 
* Last Things.” 

1. The saints, both Jewish and 
Gentile, who lived before the resur- 
rection of Christ, having been only 
in a state of ‘ legality,’ were under 
the bondage of the devil, and there- 
fore subjected to death, his crown- 
ing act of tyranny. At death, they 
descended to Hades, which was the 
strong-hold of Satan,—his ‘ sanctua- 
ry, where they were held ‘ by the 
double chain of sin and death.’ 
Now Christ, as we have before seen 
under the head of the atonement, 
at his death, went down into that 
strong-hold of the devil, there over- 
came and bound the ‘strong man,’ 
and spoiled his goods, delivering 
them forever from his power. Hav- 
ing thus gained the keys of death 
and hell, he rose from the dead, 
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and became the first fruits of them 


that slept. At the destruction of 
Jerusalem, his second coming took 
place, as he had predicted in the 
24th of Matthew; and which was 
to be in the lifetime of the genera. 
tion who were on earth at his cruej. 
fixion. This, though imaged in that 
awful catastrophe, was yet properly 
a spiritual event, transpiring prinei- 
pally in the invisible world. The 
dead were then raised out of Hades, 
not into this world, to resume their 
natural bodies, but in their spiritual 
bodies; and brought into his pres. 
ence for judgment, when the in. 
corrigibly wicked were sentenced 
to everlasting punishment, and the 


= 


rest, having obtained complete de. 
liverance from Satan and sin, when 
Christ was in Hades, and thus re. 
generated and made sons of God, 
were received by him into everlast- 
ing life. ‘This was the * first resur- 
rection” and the * first judgment.” 
2. After the resurrection of Christ, 
and the outpouring of the Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost, many of his 
people, being made by faith spirit. 
ual partakers of his resurrection, 
attained on earth the same deliver- 
ance from all sin, which was to be 
gained by the former saints only in 
Hades. Such were Paul, and John, 
and a large number besides, in the 
primitive church. As many of 
these as were ‘alive and remained’ 
to the coming of Christ, were there 
gathered * from the four winds, from 
one end of heaven to the other; 
(Matt. 24: 31, 1 Thes. 4: 17,) and 
with the risen saints, ascended with 
Christ to glory in heaven. Then 
commenced another reign of legal- 
ism, which has continued down to 
this day, embracing the present 
Christian churches. Its subjects, 
like those of the former legal dis- 
pensation, depart at death to Hades, 
where they too await their final de- 
liverance from sin by the power of 
the resurrection. And, as a little be- 
fore the first resurrection occurred, 
there was a‘ ministration of regen- 
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eration,’ in which many attained en- 
tire sanctification, so now in these 
ast times, a like ministration of re- 

eration is beginning to be enjoy- 
ed, and perfection is again witness- 
edon earth. At the close of this 

riod the ‘second resurrection’ will 
take place, accompanied by a sec- 
ond and final judgment of both the 
righteous and the wicked; after 
which the New Jerusalem will de- 
seend to earth and the ‘ spiritual’ 
reign of Christ begin, to continue 
forever. 

To this view of the essential doc- 
trines of Christianity, as explained 
by Mr. Noyes, we subjoin his opin- 
ions on some miscellaneous points. 

l. In respect to the Sabbath. 
This is held to be purely a Jewish 
institution, pertaining solely to the 
former dispensation, and ‘ altogether 
adverse to the advance of man into 
new and true arrangements.’ Of 
course, therefore its observance is 
not binding on the Christian believer. 

2. Baptism. There are two kinds 
of baptism spoken of in the New 
Testament, that of waler and that 
of the Holy Ghost. The former 
was John’s baptism, and belonged 
only to the old dispensation. ‘The 
later alone is Christian baptism. 
Christ’s command to the Apostles 
to baptise in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, refer- 
red to spiritual baptism only, and 
they, in administering water bap- 
lism, showed that they misunder- 
stood his meaning, just as they had 
mistaken the true nature of his king- 
dom. Perfectionists, therefore, who 
have far more correct views of this 
matter than the Apostles, (!) dis- 
card the rite and refuse to prac- 
lice it. 

_8. The Lord’s Supper. This too, 
like Baptism, is obsolete, the proper 
ume for observing it, having expir- 
ed by its own limitation. It was to 
show forth Christ’s death ‘ till he 
came.’ But the coming referred to, 
took place at the destruction of Je- 
tusalem. Therefore, ‘if we con- 


tinue the observance of it, we must 
derive our warrant for the practice 
simply from its expediency, not 
from its authority.’ 

4. In respect to the Church, or 
the organization of believers into 
some visible association. Mr. N. 
complains that the true Gospel theo- 
ry on this subject has been general- 
ly misunderstood among Perfection- 
ists, and in accounting for the fact, 
draws a very curious picture of the 
internal state of a community pro- 
fessing such high attainments in 
sanctity, and claiming to be under 
the immediate guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. 


“The Perfectionist school, at an early 
period, was tainted with the idea that a 
sort of ‘touch me not’ independence 
which precludes the possibility of unity, 
is the prime glory of the Gospel of holt. 
ness. This idea, which we will call the 
doctrine of disunity, was developed and 
rendered popular by a variety of causes, 
some of which we will briefly mention. 
1. Perfectionism was an_ insurrection 
against the old churches; and insurrec- 
tions always generate exaggerated theo- 
ries of independence 2. A general and 
undiscriminating reaction against the 
principles of the churches, carried many 
into prejudices against things which are 
good, as well as those which are evil. 
The tendency and strife was to kee 
clear of every thing that smelt of the old 
systems. Confounding the external and in- 
valuable principle of organization, which 
pervades all things that have life and 
growth, with the bondage and hatefulness 
of ‘sectarianism’ which were seen and 
had been experienced in the churches, 
the ery was raised and re-echoed—* Away 
with all thoughts of organization, mutual 
dependence, and subordination! ouch 
not, taste not, handle not these abomina- 
tions of Babylon!’ 3. Crude notions of 
the ‘liberty of the gospel’ and of the 
‘teachings of the Spirit,’ and an idea that 
these privileges are incompatible with 
union and discipline, contributed to the 
growth of the doctrine of disunity. 4. 
Some, doubtless, joined the standard of 
Perfectionism, not because they loved 
holiness, but because they were weary of 
the restraints of the duty doing pron tay 
Perfectionism presented them a fine op- 
portunity of giving full swing to carnal- 
ity, (!) and at the same time, of glory- 
ing over the ‘servants’ under the law. 
Persons of this class are the natural 
friends of anarchy. 5. Private jealousies 
in relation to leadership, made some Per- 
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fectionist leaders very fierce against ever 
thing tending to consolidation. 6. All 
these causes were quickened into in- 
creased activity by the partial alliance 
which took place between Perfectionism 
and Abolitionism. 

“ The result was what might have been 
expected, viz.. confusion like that of Ba- 
bel,—enmity like that of Ishmael. Men 
who expect to scatter, who set no value 
on unity, who despise the precepts and 
example of the primitive church, in re- 
lation to organization and mutual depend- 
ence, who nourish their hearts with noth- 
ing but centrifugal, insurrectionary prin- 
ciples, who prize individuality and self- 
will infinitely more than the unity of the 
body of Christ, and the attractions of 
brotherly iove, will necessarily rush into 
isolation and anarchy, and stand, each 
man, like a porcupine, with quills of jeal- 
ousy sticking out in every direction. 
Such to a great extent was the state of 
Perfectionism at one time.’ —p. 460. 


A curious sort of ‘ Perfection’ 
this, truly! Sinless holiness, if the 
above be a fair specimen of it, must 
be far more easily attained, and far 
more common than is generally sup- 
posed. And what is worse still, Mr. 
Noyes affirms that though there has 
been some change for the better in 
the sect, ‘ the leaven of the doctrine 
of disunity is by no means yet purg- 
ed out :’ and then adds— 


“In the name of all the doctrines of 
Perfectionism, and of all true lovers of 


them, we protest against the assumption 
which has been admitted among us, that 
we are always to stand aloof from each 
other, without organization, without con- 
cert, expecting without regret, and allow- 
ing without resistance, differences and 
dissensions; as if such an Ishmaelitish 
state were our natural and peculiar priv- 
ilege. This assumption is a vile libel on 
the gospel of holiness.” 

Differences! dissensions! an Ish- 
maelitish state! And these among 
the perfect !—who ‘ walk in a sure 
pathway of truth!’ Solomon. said 
there is no new thing under the sun, 
and the above picture confirms his 
statement, for he tells us of a simi- 
lar perfectionism in his day. ** There 
is a generation that are pure in their 
own eyes, and yet, is not washed 
from their filthiness.” 

Mr. N. has, of late, been labor- 
ing to establish a visible organiza- 
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tion among the brethren, not we 
should judge on the foundation of 
the Prophets and Apostles, but main. 
ly on that of Charles Fourier,—viz, 
Association! We learn from the 
‘Spiritual Magazine’ of Oct. 1847, 
that a convention of the believers 
in the state of New York, was held 
a short time previous, in Geneva, 
at which Mr. N. was present, and 
that the following resolutions were 
adopted. 


“ Resolved, That as the kingdom of 
God is to have an external manifestation, 
and as that manifestation must be in some 
form of Association, we will acquaintour. 
selves with the principles of heavenly 
Association, and train ourselves to con- 
formity to them as fast as possible. 

* Resolved, That one of the leading prin- 
ciples of heavenly Association, is the re- 
nunciation of exclusive claim to private 
property. 

** Resolved, That it is expedient imme- 
diately to take measures for forming a 
heavenly Association in central New 


York.” 


Previous to this, as early as 1838, 
an Association was formed in Put- 
ney, Vt., on the same principle, we 
believe, of a community of goods; 
though it was not till last spring that 
*‘ they joined their households under 
one common roof.’ This Associa 
tion has numbered in the average 
about forty persons. 

As the union with Christ, enjoy- 
ed by every believer, sets him above 
the necessity of man’s teaching, it 
follows, of course, that there can be 
no recognized ministry in the sect. 
* All the Lord’s people are proph- 
ets, all know the Lord.’ Any ser- 
vice of this sort that may be desira- 
ble, seems at present to be supplied 
by Mr. N. in person, whose dicta 
are evidently received by the fra- 
ternity, with an implicitness en- 
tirely due to one who ‘ walks in a 
sure pathway of truth.’ 

5. * Tue gift of healing.’ As we 
intimated in a former part of this 
article, it is claimed that among the 
blessings procured for believers by 
the victory of Christ over Satan, 
there will be granted, in the dispen- 
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sation of the fullness of the times, 
a deliverance from disease and death 
aswell as sin. It will be recollect- 
ed, that these are alledged to be 
the direct works of the devil. When 
therefore, the blessings of redemp- 
tion shall be fully enjoyed, and be- 
lievers are wholly rescued from his 

wer, they will obtain complete 
freedom from disease and death. 
This dispensation we are to under- 
stand, has begun at Putney, and the 
brethren there are already enjoying 
the promised deliverance. We give 
Mr. N.’s statement in respect to it, 
from the ‘Spiritual Magazine’ of 
October last. 


“The Association, or church of Per- 
fectionists in this town, was established 
in 1838. This body of persons has been 
from the beginning, withdrawing more 
and more from confidence in the medical 
systems of the world, and relying more 
and more on the power of God. The 
physicians of the town have had but a 
very little practice among them. ‘Their 
diseases, in most cases, have been treat- 
edon the principles of the faith: practice. 
The fact to be noted is that not a single 
death has occurred among them. During 
the same nine years, the average popula- 
tion of the town has been about 1400, 
and the average number of deaths about 
Yanovaliy,or 216 in all. We have paid 
no part of this tax to the king of terrors, 
though our due proportion would have 
been six or seven deaths.” 

“The fact we have stated is not to be 
attributed to our freedom from sickness. 
We have had a reasonable share of dis- 
eases, both chronic and acute. But they 
have been controlled, as we believe, by 
the power of God ; certainly not by the 
power of medicine. Instances of recov- 
ery by faith among us have been very nu- 
merous. We will present a few samples 
of them. 

us My own case deserves to be recorded. 
The facts are these. 
long and loud speaking, and the wear and 
tear of a laborious life, I contracted in 
1842 a disease of the throat and lungs, 
Which deprived me of the use of my 
voice in public, and rendered ordinary 
conversation painful. I was evidently 
threatened with the consumption. At 





*Mr. N. adds, however, in a note; 
‘Some of the Perfectionists have lost 
small children—fire or siz in all, during 
nite years; but these cases do not proba- 
bly belong to the account, because we are 


speaking only of believers.’ 


In consequence of 
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first, I listened to friends and physicians, 
so far as to make some slight experiments 
of medication, but I obtained no help in 
this way, and finally, in the face of Dr. 
Jobn Campbell's warning and advice, I 
gave up my case to the sole treatment of 
Jesus Christ. I grew worse till Sept., 
1845, and at that time, had abundant ex- 
ternal reason to expect a speedy death. 
When the symptoms were at the worst, 
Jesus Christ advised me to neglec/ my dis- 
ease and act as though I was well. I did 
so, and entered upon a course of new and 
severe labor with my voice, in meetings 
and in conversation. From that time [ 
have been substantially well, and have 
performed more hard labor with my 
tongne, in the last two years, than in any 
other two years of my life. 

“The case of Mrs. Fanny Leonard is 
well known in this community. About 
a year ago, after the birth of a child, she 
began to decline. The symptoms of her 
disease were severe pain in her breast 
and side, and sinking weakness. She 
became worse, till her fiiends had little 
hope of her recovery. In March, of the 
present year, a general persuasion mani- 
fested itself in our Association, that she 
would be healed by the power of God, 
As that persuasion arose, she still sunk. 
At length, the crisis of faith and of her 
disease, came together. She received 
strength at the very time when our faith 
predicted it, and she received it by the lay- 
ing on of hands. She has been visibly 
improving ever since, and is now a 
healthy woman. 

* The case of Mrs. M. E. Cragin may 
be briefly referredto here. From the pe- 
riod of her sixteenth year ull the past 
summer, she has been subject to frequent 
attacks of the ‘sick headache.’ The dis- 
ease increased upon her, tll its visits were 
expected regularly, as often as once a 
week. Many attempts were made to 
subdue it by medicines, but nothing avail- 
ed. In May last, it became constant and 
terribly distressing. Death seemed inev- 
jitable. We resisted the disease as a spir- 
itual power, nut by medicine, but by the 
faith and will of our hearts. The deril 
was cast out of her stomach, and she has 
not had an attack of the ‘ sick headache’ 
since. 

** John R. Miller has long been subject 
to severe attacks of headache. On one 
of these occasions, in the course of the 
last surnmer, I went into his room and 
found him on the bed, suffering dreadful- 
ly. Llaid my hand on his head and told 
him to shake off the devil. He arose at 
once, perfectly free from pain, and has 
not been troubled with this disease since.’’ 


But the most remarkable instance 
of healing was affected in the case 
of a Mrs. Hall. Mr. N. pronounces 
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it ‘as unimpeachable as any of the 
miracles of the primitive church!” 
From her own account of her state 
her diseases were literally * legion.’ 
Dropsy, a serious affection of the 
spine, a liver complaint, breathing 
very difficult, night sweats, hectic 
fever, a dreadful cough, a terrible 
pressure on her brain, and total 
blindness, are comprised in the fear- 
ful catalogue. Mr. Noyes com- 
menced experimenting upon her in 
animal magnetism, in consequence 
of which, as she says, she began to 
recover. Subsequently, she lost 
her confidence in him, married an 
infidel, sunk into unbelief, and her 
diseases returned with greater vio- 
lence than ever, accompanied by 
‘ulceration of the kidneys.’ But 
this defection from the faith was 
only temporary. Mr. N. was invi- 
ted to visit her again, and did so; 
—the result of which we give in 
his own words. 


** After Mrs. Hall returned to our fel- 
lowship, I began to have a strong impres- 
sion that the first signal manifestation of 
healing power would be in her case. The 
fact that she had come under my care 
severa! years ago, and a cure had been 
commenced, which had been defeated 
for the time by evil powers, seemed a 
pledge of a complete work yet to come. 
Her connection with an infidel husband 
and an infidel father, made her case just 
such an one as we might suppose God 
would choose, if he wished to strike a 
death blow at unbelief. From the time 
when she invited me to visit her, I felt 
myself challenged to a public contest 
with death. I made up my mind not to 
go to her till L could go in the fullness of 
fuith; and [I had an assurance that my 
dealings with her, at this time would not 
be like those of the former trial, but alto- 
gether more swift and decisive. 

* Mrs. Cragin’s case was yet upon my 
hands. Her enemies, though often rout- 
ed, yet persecuted her from time to time, 
and I found at last, that the traitor who 
let them in was a subtle spirit of unbelief. 
It became evident to me that a decisive 
and final victory over unbelief was essen- 
tial to a permanent victory over disease 
of any kind, forasmuch as unbelief is the 
protecting cover of all subordinate pow- 
ers of evil. It also became evident that 
I could not reasonably expect to carry 
victory over unbelief abroad, till I had 
obtained it at home. This then was the 
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burden that lay upon my heart, viz. | 
must lift Mrs. Cragin out of the graye of 
unbelief before I can hope to be able to 
raise Mrs. Hall. Under this burden } 
labored about a week. Faith was the 
subject of constant investigation in our 
meetings. On Monday (the 2st of 
June) the contest with unbelief came to 
its crisis, in the case of Mrs. Cragin. [py 
the evening meeting she testified her as. 
surance that Christ bad saved her for ever 
from the unbelieving spirit. The next 
morning T saw that all was ready for 4 
movement towards Mrs. Hall. Her sis. 
ter was at my house and wished to be 
carried home. Iand Mrs. Cragin went 
with her. 

“The first half hour of our visit to 
Mrs. H. was spent in general discourse 
on the subject of faith. When I had fin. 
ished what I had to say, I called on Mrs, 
Cragin to speak. She commenced but 
had not proceeded far, when she began 
to be pale and faint. I tock her by the 
hand and supported her as she sank into 
death. ILsaid to her several times, ina 
loud voice, ‘Look at me.’ She heard 
me not. Her eyes were open, but fixed 
and glassy, like a dead person's. 1 car. 
ried my head forward, till my eye was in 
range with the direction of hers. At 
that moment there was a glinimer of ree- 
ognition in her eye. I smiled, and she 
replied by a smile. Immediately, the 
deadly spell passed away, and Mrs. C. 
emerged with angelic life and beauty. (') 
This scene was afterward repeated ina 
milder way. 

* When these transactions were finish- 
ed, Mrs. C. and [ placed ourselves in 
more immediate communication with 
Mrs. Hall, by taking hold of ber hands. 
I perceived that the power of unbelief 
was broken. Mrs. Hall declared with 
emphasis that she felt ‘something good’ 
taking place in herself, while Mrs. Cra- 
gin was dying. Up to this time, I had 
no very definite idea of what was to 
be done for Mrs. H. The way seemed 
to be open for her release, but the cit- 
cumstances in which 1 found myself 
were new, and I shrunk from anything 
like over-boldness, or experimenting. 
thought and spoke of returning home, and 
yet it seemed to me that she ought to go 
with me. On the whole, I could not 
leave her so. 

“At length, as I walked the floor, 
meditating on new things, an omnipotent 
will began to infuse itself into my con- 
sciousness. I said in my heart, with the 
freedom which goes with the power of 
realization—* Ged shail hare his own way 
in this matter. Soon afier this the way 
was naturally and easily opened for me 
to call her forth from her prison, and I 
did it with full consciousness of the co 
Gperation and authority of God. Afier 
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she arose, and while the women were 
changing her clothes, I walked in another 
room, and there again felt an omnipotent 
will going forth from my heart, decreeing 
as from the throne of the universe, that 
she should go home with me, which she 


did.” 

Mrs. Hall adds, 

“This event took place about two 
weeks ago. I have never doubted since 
that I was healed instantaneously by the 

wer of God. I can honestly say, that 
whereas for eight years, | have been a 
miserable, bed-rid, half dead victim of 
disease. Lam now well.”’"—Spiritual Mag- 
azine, July, 1347. 

Such, then, is Perfectionism ;— 
not the half-way doctrine of Wes- 
Jeyanism or Oberlinism, but the sys- 
tem carried out to its full develop- 
ment, both in faith and practice. 
A glance at the sketch of it now 
given, will show it to be a curious 
mixture of almost all the specula- 
tive vagaries new and old which 
have in different ages been publish- 
ed to the world ;—a sort of theo- 
logical olla podrida, in which, be- 
sides some shreds of sense and truth, 
are mingled Materialism, Sweden- 
borgianism, Manicheism, Antino- 
mianism, Transcendentalism, Bush- 
ism, Fourierism, and * come-outism,’ 
stewed in the ‘ spiritual fluid’ of Ani- 
mal Magnetism, and served out by 
John H. Noyes in the commons of 
the Association in Putney, Vt. We 
have no marvel that they who are 
accustomed to feed on such fare, 
should, like the aforesaid Mrs. Cra- 
gin, be distressed with frequent at- 
tacks of ‘sick headache,’ and need 
more than once to have ‘the devil 
cast out of their stomachs!’ 

We regret to have occupied so 
much space with a topic which may, 
perhaps, be regarded as unworthy 
of the notoriety we are giving it. 
Yet when we remember the career 
of Millerism and Mormonism, still 
8 recent,—to say nothing of the 
early history of Perfectionism itself, 
in Connecticut,—we are compelled 
to own that nothing is insignificant, 
which affects the faith and conduct 
of mankind in the momentous con- 
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cerns of eternity. Nothing is too 
absurd to be believed by somebody, 
or, when sufficiently excited by fa- 
naticism, to force ils way like a mor- 
al tornado, through all our churches. 
And in view of the notoriety which 
the so-called sciences of phrenolo- 
gy and animal magnetism are ob- 
taining at this day, we should not 
wonder if Perfectionism, of the sort 
before us, of which the latter is the 
very life and soul, should again break 
forth upon the churches with still 
greater resources of mischief, and 
more deplorable success than before. 
It is not that we are in any meas- 
ure inimical to the object, at which 
this and kindred systems profess to 
aim, that we thus speak. We say 
God speed to aught that will truly 
elevate the standard of piety among 
professing Christians. But it is be- 
cause, in our view, all the ten- 
dencies of such a system as this 
are destructive of that end, that we 
would expose it. The human mind 
is prone to extremes. Disgusted 
and repelled by such a crude mix- 
ture of error and mysticism, and 
such extravagant pretensions in its 
advocates, men go as far the other 
way, and suppose that the duty of 
perfect holiness, is as much a chi- 
mera as its professed attainment. 
This is surely an evil, great and de- 
plorable. In this age of the church, 
she can not afford any relaxation of 
motives, urging to the most eminent 
spiritual attainments. ‘The provi- 
dence of God in the world, her own 
internal wants, and the commands 
of Christ in his word, all join in 
urging her to a higher standard 
than she has ever hitherto reached. 
Without it, the day of the world’s 
conversion must remain distant. 
Without it, the true power and ex- 
cellence of Christianity can not be 
exemplified. Without it, irreligion 
and infidelity on the one hand, and 
error and fanaticism on the other, 
will never be vanquished. While 
then, our confession, with that of 
Paul, should ever be, in penitent 
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humility, ** Not as though I had al- 
ready attained, either were already 
perfect,” we should still recognize 
its obligation and say, “ But this one 
thing I do ;—forgetting those things 
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which are behind and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, 
I press toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in 


Christ Jesus.” 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 


Ir is only within these two or three 
hundred years that Religious Tol- 
eration has had any place among 
the wants or aims of the Christian 
world. The development of such 
a want—the rise and growth of such 
a doctrine—and the broader and 
more spiritual field in which it is 


yet to find application, are topics of 


the deepest religious and philosoph- 
ical interest. 

For many ages the current doc- 
trine and practice had been, to adopt 
as a standard certain prevalent for- 
mulas of faith and worship, and to 
require, in the name of all power, 
spiritual and temporal, absolute and 
universal conformity to these, on 
peril of penalties in such case pro- 
vided. Hence, the very names of 
that crime of holding any other 
than the established doctrine—het- 
erodory, another opinion ; heresy, 
aigeot:, a choice, of course a varia- 
tion; as if to exercise a choice, 
when the truth is all ascertained and 
propounded by authority, were man- 
ifestly a crime! For is not the 
truth ooe ? And are not men bound 
to receive and hold it, and not some- 
thing else than it? An orthodoxy 
being established, any other doc- 
trine is evidently a heterodoxy ; a 
choice is a heresy, and can not be 
tolerated. God having made things 
and truths in a certain way, and all 
these being mapped out definitely 
by authority, even as He has estab- 
lished them, by what right shall any 
man depart from that? By what 
right shall any man be allowed to 
depart from that? Shall not all 
powers whatsoever concern them- 


selves in this highest matter? For 
is ita thing of indifference whether 
aman hold the truth? Verily, it 
is of the greatest possible difference 
—for holding the truth, he shall be 
saved ; not holding that, but choos. 
ing, he shall not be saved. There. 
fore, let church and state join hands 
to save all souls. Here is the truth: 
hold men to that, as you would hold 
them from perdition. I. they choose 
they will differ; and if they differ, 
they will be damned. 

This was the prevalent theory 
through the ages which constitute, 
in more than one sense, the middle 
passage of Roman Christianity. But 
it could not hold when the thick 
darkness was rolled off from the 
world. And even then it would not 
wholly yield, nor admit at once any 
considerable modification. It might 
be expected even to show its full 
deformity and put forth its worst 
workings, only when its quiet hold 
on the world should begin to be 
shaken. ‘Till then it rested for the 
most part unprovoked, in the peace- 
ful consciousness of being always, 
everywhere, and by all admitted. 
Accordingly the age of cruelty and 
blood, the era of the stake and the 
rack, is found intervening between 
the old reign of darkness deep 
enough to secure quiet uniformity, 
and the period of so much light 
as rendered diversity incurable by 
burning. While as yet the humaa 
mind was unemancipated, and 
thought had not yet begun to work 
on religion, it cost little expense of 
blood, little infliction of any kind 
to secure uniformity of faith and 
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worship. Now and then a Wicliffe 
must be crushed ; but one example 
suficed for an age to quell all here- 
sies, all choosings. But when the 
flood of light poured over the world 
in the 16th century, light in some 
such measure as to match the copi- 
ous darkness, then came the strug- 
gle. The strong man armed kept 
the house, and the stronger strove 
toenter. ‘The demon must needs 
read his victim in the leaving. 
Hence it is in the transition period 
that we find the full fruits of the an- 
cient doctrine in the horrors of per- 
secution. 

And in this was given one of the 
most needful and salutary lessons of 
the Reformation. Somewhere in the 
times we needed a demonstration of 
the real purport and capabilities of 
the no-toleration doctrine, the be- 
setting vice of all religions ; and the 
martyr-age of the Reformation gave 
it, so that it will be ever memorable 
tothe world. By that very demon- 
siration, in part, it has become im- 
possible, we may hope, ever again 
toestablish in its fullness a doctrine 
so odious and malignant. 

This transition period is marked 
by another curious feature. The 
light seems to have been, for a long 
time, almost solely objective in its 
operation. It shone on things, and 
notin men. It revealed more clear- 
ly than ever before what ought to 
be believed—what was truth, what 
error; but it slowly penetrated the 
souls of men, to enlighten them as 
tothe nature of religious belief and 
the rights of conscience. Accor- 
dingly the sons of light go forth in 
the great battle of the Reformation 
with the same weapons, for a time, 
with the children of darkness. They, 
too, will make men hold the truth— 
with them, too, no choosings shall 
be allowed—no heresies. The great 
difference, too long, was only this: 
The things, nine and thirty in num- 
ber, more or less, which Protestants 
would force upon the consciences 
of men, were by God’s favor, not 
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far from truths—and the others 
would force men to believe even a 
greater number of lies. No spirit- 
ual franchise was yet anywhere 
recognized. ‘The right to inquire, 
examine, prove anything and then 
reject or believe—the right to choose 
at all what a man would believe, 
and how he would embody his be- 
lief in worship to God—was long 
equally an offense to Papist and 
Protestant. 

Thus far, no approach had been 
made, or as yet seemed probable, 
toward freedom in religion. Abso- 
lutism was simply passing from Ro- 
mish into Protestant hands, modifi- 
ed, but in no essential changed. In 
England, mere state-churchism was 
apparently coming forth as the only 
product of the Reformation. Had 
this been all, the world would in- 
deed have gained something; but 
the idea of religious freedom would 
have found no development. The 
Protestant state-church, which was 
the first result of the struggle, in- 
sisted still on the right and the pow- 
er to enforce religious uniformity, 
and was nota whit behind the old 
school in which it was bred, in de- 
nouncing private judgment and indi- 
vidual choice in religion—equally 
claiming with Romanism itself, a 
sovereign authority over all con- 
sciences, an absolute dictatorship in 
all matters of faith and forms. And 
such the church of England remains 
to this day in its theory —happily 
impotent to realize that theory, and 
able to do after its kind only far 
enough to serve the new ages with 
a live specimen of the old spirit— 
like some polar monster drifting far 
down into softer latitudes on a field 
of ice, cold to the last, yet melting 
as it goes. 

But how different had this been, 
if no third element had had place in 
the greatexperiment! Such an ele- 
ment God did not suffer to be want- 
ing. Almost simultaneously with 
the birth of English Protestantism, 
Puritanism appeared ; and the ma- 
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ny priceless blessings which have 
accrued to the world from that great 
struggle, have mainly been wrought 
out by this element. And by far 
the richest boon of the Reformation 
to later times, is, if we esteem things 
rightly, this doctrine of the rights 
of conscience—of spiritual allegi- 
ance to the truth only, and only as 
truth—of freedom in religious in- 
quiry, belief, and worship. This 
was the gem found at the bottom of 
the crucible, when the fires were at 
last quenched and the seething ele- 
ments had subsided into peace. And 
for these the world is indebted to 
the Puritans of that and the follow- 
ing age. 

Even they did not at first see both 
sides of this doctrine. For a long 
time the toleration aspect of it was 
hidden from them, or faintly deseri- 
ed, even afier they had asserted for 
themselves the supremacy of con- 
science, and practiced the right of 
dissent. In all the first stages of its 
history, Puritanism was pressed 
rather to the assertion and defense 
of its invaded rights, than to the 
consideration ef contingent duties. 
But the discovery of the one en- 
sured that of the other. Their non- 
conformity necessitated the devel- 
opment of toleration. But its de- 
velopment and annunciation were 
all that age could produce. It was 
embraced by no considerable party 
of that period. It had dawned on 
many Puritan minds; but its first 
signal declaration and effective ad- 
vocacy before the world were re- 
served for such men as Eliot and 
Vane and Cromwell—men whose 
highest honor it will yet be counted, 
that they discerned and boldly utter- 
ed, what had all along from the first 
been the drift and purport of Puri- 
tanism, that in matters of faith the 
conscience had no master but God. 

But in this they outstript the age. 
England was not yet ripe for the 
reception of this doctrine. The 
temper of all the great religious 
parties was undisguised—tolerant of 
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anything more than of toleration, 
The churchmen hated it worse than 
they hated the kirk—the Presbyte- 
rians worse than they hated the lit. 
urgy. Inthe Westminster Assem. 
bly it found advocates only amon 
the Independents, and was bitterly 
denounced from every other quar. 
ter. * Toleration!’ cried one of 
the members, “it will make the 
kingdom a chaos, a Babel, another 
Amsterdam, a Sodom, an Egypt, a 
Babylon: ‘Toleration is the grand 
work of the devil, his master-piece 
and chief engine to uphold his tot 
tering kingdom. As original sin is 
the fundamental! sin, having the seed 
and spawn of all sin in it, so tol 
eration hath all errors in it, and all 
evils.” That venerable body was 
occupying a position such aus no oth 
er ever occupied. It had for its 
work to organize the religion of 
England—to give it something in 
place of the prelacy that had been 
uprooted. In this spirit they were 
doing that work, and Presbyterian 
state-churchisin, instead of Episco- 
pal, was the best it could find the 
heart to ofler—absolutism under this 
form, instead of that! Evidently 
there must be more Stuarts in Eng: 
land. ‘There was need of a Restor 
ation, and * healing declarations,” 
and Savoy Conferences issuing in 
another Bartholomew's Day—need 
of campaignings by Jefirys, and 
dragoonings by Claverhouse, and all 
too little to complete the discipline 
of England by evil unto good. It 
is not yet completed. It was the 
vocation of that stormy age only to 
work out and heave to the surface 
the doctrine of toleration; not to 
reap its blessings, but to cast it forth 
as bread on the waters, to be found 
after many days. 

Yet in this progress of things the 
doctrine of intoleration became ne- 
cessarily modified. ‘There was not 
more tolerance ; there was the same 
wish and effort to enforce on all con- 
sciences the faith once delivered by 
law. But there was a great change 
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going forward during this whole pe- 
riod, in respect to the means deem- 
ed available to this end. Happily, 
the taste of the age had lost its rel- 
ish for fire us the test of orthodoxy. 
The “turn or burn” decree could 
po longer go forth. Persecution 
must abate its savagery, and mingle 
discretion with its madness. Yet as 
we look back over that whole event- 
ful century and a half, from the 
Reformation to the Revolution, and 
compare the methods of persecution 
which successively prevailed, we 
scarce know which to prefer, the 
horrible rigor of the Tudors, that 
sent its hundreds to the flames, or 
the equal bigotry of the Stuarts, 
which reached with modified terrors 
as many thousands through the na- 
tion—that never tired of the detail 
of cruelty—that threw into jeopardy 
all but the life of every man who 
chose in religion, and hunted its 
crowds to the prisons, or hurried 
them out of the land. 

Since the period of the Common- 
wealth, a new power has wrought 
to modify still farther the methods 
by which uniformity of faith shall 
be enforced. ‘The doctrine of tol- 
eration had now found utterance in 
England too—and though never 
espoused, though abjured to this 
hour in that country in any but a 
partial and mutilated form of it, it 
has nevertheless been there as a 
presence and a power ever since. 
“Small by degrees and beautifully 
less,” is the history of persecution 
for the last three centuries, certain- 
lyin respect to its popularity and 
the severity of its measures. But 
the decline is more rapid from the 
time of the Commonwealth. The 
fnew element then took effect. 
Charles Il. could return to defend 
the faith by betraying all who trust- 
ed him, reversing all that liberty 
had gained, and heaping indecent 
abuse on the dead Protector and 
his compeers—thus doing into En- 
_ what is written, that “a living 
og is better than a dead lion ;”’ but 
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he could no longer persecute like 
his father, still less like his grand- 
father, least of all like the Tudors. 
He had a new force to contend 
with, which he could neither under- 
stand nor resist, and which was 
henceforth destined to baffle every 
scheme of enforced uniformity. 
The unremitted attempt for more 
than a century to crush down every 
aspiration after civil or religious 
liberty, had been as so many incan- 
tations, and had sufficed to raise at 
last a spirit that would not down. 
Almost as an involuntary groan, the 
crushed heart of England had at 
last uttered the doctrine of the 
right of all men to freedom and 
protection in all purely religious 
matters. From that day a new 
restraint Is apparent on every at- 
tempt to employ the old enginery 
of ecclesiastical despotism. ‘There 
was persecution still, as there yet 
is; but it was rapidly becoming 
possible only by a negative plan— 
by the privative process of denying 
rights and curtailing privileges—by 
the invention of disabilities, and 
cunning test-oaths, instead of open 
and direct inflictions. A little later 
we begin to find bills of compre- 
hension and acts of toleration dis- 
cussed in parliament, very imper- 
fect in kind, and sti!! more in their 
issue; and yet they testify that a 
new thought was at work in Eng- 
land—that a new principle was feel- 
ing its way toward ultimate preva- 
lence. It has thus far had progress, 
but not victory. For the last fifty 
years, the new tendency toward 
free religion has accomplished not 
a little in outward and visible re- 
sults; and shadows are thrown up 
of events yet to rise, certifying us 
of a greater than all visible changes 
in the thoughts and intents of Eng- 
lish hearts. 

It is a deeply interesting problem 
now in process of solution in the 
British Isles, and it has significance 
for other lands and for all coming 
time: What—with a church, on 
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the one hand, allied to the state, 
embedded changelessly in the forms 
and modes of the sixteenth century, 
absolutism the law of its being, 
never having for a moment forgot- 
ten itself so far as to adopt the prin- 
ciple of tolerafion, but simply sunk 
its constraints from the extermina- 
ting to the exasperating point—with 
a population, on the other hand, 
more than half dissenters, annoyed, 
disqualified, and alienated by an in- 
tolerance that persecutes as it can, 
and is perpetually grasping the 
sword it dare not draw—with a 
question of Ireland, and of the 
Catholic claims still pressing for 
settlement, and full of the elements 
of dissension and peril—what is 
England¢ about to do with all this? 
It looks like the fifth act of the 
English reformation. 

In our own country little remains 
to be wished for on the score of 
freedom from civil constraints in 
religion. In the very earliest peri- 
od of our history, toleration was, 
for a time, no better understood 
here than in England; but we far 
sooner and more perfectly cleared 
ourselves of the evil. 

We have thus far contemplated 
toleration in the common accepta- 
tion of the term, meaning by it 
freedom and protection to every 
man in forming, practicing, and 
propagating his religious faith, se- 
cure from all let or molestation, so 
long as he observes the rights of 
others. Such freedom is one of 
the greatest blessings enjoyed in our 
country. We have only to look 
back on the past, or around on 
other lands, to find affecting proofs 
of the greatness of our privilege in 
this respect. Looking at the thing 
in itself, and especially in the light 
thrown on it by modern views of the 
rights and responsibility of con- 
science, nothing, we know, can be 
more self-evident than that no man 
has a right to coerce another in 
matters of faith. In this view, it 
is even an impertinence for one 
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man, or body of men, to talk of tol. 
erating another’s religious senti- 
ments. Forsooth, he’ll bear with my 
believing so, willhe! He'll put up 
with my convictions! In his forbear. 
ance, he'll keep his hands off me for 
frequenting the mass and praying to 
the virgin! He'll endure that I ex. 
ercise my own judgment and con. 
science, and will patiently tolerate 
opposite conclusions from his own! 
Let the man, all men, all bodies 
of men, all states and all churches, 
know their place and keep it. There 
is a vicious implication in the term 
itself, as if the conscience were in 
some sort amenable to men, and 
they might take upon them gracious- 
ly to license its action, or pardon 
iis delinquencies, and receive grate- 
ful acknowledgments for the same, 
And yet, as the world has been, 
and still is, we will be thankful for 
toleration. 

But this is only the gross and 
outward view. There is a tolera- 
tion more interior and_ spiritual. 
Let us trace it within the pate of 
admitted piety, and inquire what 
scope it finds, what obligations it im- 
poses on Christians differing among 
themselves in the views and practice 
of religion. 

Wherever religious freedom ex- 
ists, there diversity of religious 
views will be found. Unanimity 
and uniformity are possible in such 
matters only when darkness and 
despotism completely enthrall the 
minds of men. We have to choose, 
therefore, between such a condition 
of things as renders intelligent faith 
an impossibility, and such a condi- 
tion, on the other hand, as renders 
diversity inevitable. 

Neither ought such diversity to 
be regarded as of course, and in 
its OWn nature, so great an evil. 
At first view it seems painful and 
lamentable that men should differ 
on subjects of such vital concern 
as those of religion; and inciden 
tally great evils do attach them- 
selves to this diversity of minds. 
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But these evils, which thus result 
from spiritual freedom and activity, 
are, at their worst, more than coun- 
terbalanced by benefits from the 
same source. 

But in order that this inevitable 
diversity may not prove an inevita- 
ble source of distrust, division, and 
bitterness, it becomes a necessity 
that we be of a generous and toler- 
ant spirit. It is our only salvation. 
And this is one, perhaps the high- 
est virtue that is to find culture in 
this school. We must have tolera- 
tion—not by any means merely in 
the gross sense of not laying hands 
on those who dissent from us, but 
in the infinitely higher sense of a 
catholic spirit among all the good, 
the spirit of unity in the midst of 
diversity, of fraternal acceptance 
among dissentient Christians. We 
can not entirely agree in our reli- 
gious opinions. Searching diligently 
and prayerfully after truth, with an 
equal though imperfect desire and 
love of it, we come to very dif- 
ferent conclusions. Within a cer- 
tain very limited compass, we do 
agree; some few greatest truths 
we in common accept and hold. 
But these are ofien as an island in 
an ocean of diversities. Debatable 
questions encompass us on every 
hand. ‘Two men, loving truth, able 
to think, and actually thinking for 
themselves with vigor and earnest- 
ness, ranging thus over the whole 
field of religious inquiry—including 
truths, modes of truth, relations, 
statements, justifications and philos- 
ophies of truth—will probably as 
often differ as agree. And these 
disagreements may not always be 
limited to indifferent and trivial 
points. It isa very difficult and deli- 
caie matter, afier all, to run that line 
of which we so often hear as some- 
thing plain and well known—the 
line, namely, between essential and 
non-essential truths—between the 
matters which Christians must agree 
in holding, and those in which they 
may differ. For such a line of de- 
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markation is to include the good, 
all the genuinely good; and no 
straight line will include them ; for 
character retuses to follow the lines 
of theological systems with absolute 
accuracy. Good heretics are, alas! 
as possible as orthodox sinners. 
Figure for a moment a congress of 
the good yet in the flesh, all hearti- 
ly loving the truth with an obedient 
spirit; and how large is the number 
of truths that can be stated in hu- 
man language, for which you can 
carry a unanimous vote among 
them? What doctrine will you 
propound, in terms so unexception- 
able, that no considerable section of 
those having in them the soul of 
goodness, will file off in the nega- 
tive? Some such truths, in some 
mode of statement, are held by all ; 
but, stated in the loosest generalities, 
the number is not very large. These 
diversities are attributable to a great 
variety of causes; but account for 
them as you will, their actual exist- 
ence among genuinely good men, 
on almost every conceivable ques- 
tion of a religious nature, is undeni- 
able. Charity must have a place 
here, and may well cover specula- 
tive crudities as well as sins. 

It follows that doctrinal tests of 
goodness must often prove imperfect, 
fallacious, and unjust. You can not 
discern a good man by simply meas- 
uring him with a creed. Goodness 
dwells in many souls, to whom any 
thirty-nine articles are full of in- 
credibilities—to whom the Calvinis- 
tic pentagon is very horrible, and 
whom neither your: creed nor any 
creed can contain. For character 
does not consist wholly or chiefly in 
a man’s speculative views. It lies 
deeper than any system of opinions. 
And if we are to do any justice to 
men, if we are to estimate one an- 
other at all rightly in this world, we 
must bear in mind that goodness is 
quite distinguishable from system- 
atic orthodoxy, quite compatible with 
some sorts and degrees of hetero- 
doxy. The love of God and of man 
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—the honest heart toward truth and 
duty—the obedient spirit—in a word, 
that right-heartedness which all 
would pronounce pleasing to God, 
is to be found in men denying, one 
after another, points, that to us seem 
clear and indispensable. It is very 
inconsistent in them, but still many 
great errorists escape perdition. 

Now the first working of a truly 
tolerant spirit will be to recognize 
and fellowship goodness wherever 
found. It will teach us to look be- 
yond speculations to the spirit, and to 
perceive and love substantial piety, 
dwell where it may. Often it will 
call on us to honor real goodness 
only the more highly, for the envi- 
ronment of hostile errors and preju- 
dices and false theology in which 
it has had strength to live. Honor 
and love the good. Even when 
they follow not with us, seek to 
know them and to understand them. 
Go over to them, if you can, so far 
as to look at things from their point 
of view. Very much will thus be 
explained to you. They may be 
found to have not only errors which 
you have not, but truths also. At 
least you will see, if you look dili- 
gently, how they came to be as they 
are—how these errors presented 
themselves acceptably to their minds 
—how tiey are neutralized by truths 
—how even what you have deemed 
their errors, it may be are no errors, 
but truths which you lack. 

Reason as you will that the de- 
nial of a certain truth implies a bad 
heart, we shall often be compelled 
to admit that the implication does 
not hold—that, in spite of the logi- 
cal tendencies of an error, the heart 
sets logic at defiance, and retains 
its integrity along with the error. 
Tracing out implications and rely- 
ing upon them, the Calvinist will 
settle it that, clearly as election and 
its kindred doctrines are revealed, 
the rejection of these must imply a 
wrong heart. And as clearly his 
Arminian neighbor finds, that these 
fatal doctrines can not be held with- 
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out involving ruinous arrogance and 
presumption. Each discovers a 
philosophical ground of certainty 
that the doctrine he opposes, if suf. 
fered to put forth its legitimate in. 
fluence and assert its affinities, must 
materially affect the very founda. 
tions of character. For does not 
the man hold this? and this holds 
him to that—and that implies a third 
—and so onward, still more and 
more astray, till a point is reached 
that leaves no hope for him. Most 
true, if all this—but he holds that 
first, and even the second, but there 
he stubbornly refuses to follow the 
track of your logical necessity an- 
other step—blindly denies that the 
track leads that way—and incon. 
sistently, at the sacrifice of all claims 
to metaphysical rectitude, he bolts 
aside from the precipice which you 
see before him, and clambers inte 
the kingdom. 

And what is true of multitudes 
who embrace systems of some 
error with much truth, namely, that 
they are good and salvable men, 
and deserve our acceptance as such 
notwithstanding their errors, is true 
also of fewer, doubtless, and yet 
not a few, whose systems are com- 
posed of some truth with much 
error. We make here the amplest 
admission of the intrinsic hostility 
of error to goodness. The influ. 
ence of false doctrine is always to be 
suspected. A man’s errors are 80 
many indications against him, and 
demand a cautious estimate of his 
character. But we maintain that 
they are not decisive, and that 
Christian justice requires us to look 
beyond these, and weigh with a glad 
aud liberal spirit every token that 
the heart has escaped the infection. 
Not seldom we might find the Uni- 
tarian so far resisting the tendencies 
of his system, as to bring himself 
really within the effect of that atone- 
ment which in speculation he de- 
nies. Say that the strict idea of 
the divine unity, excluding a second 
divine and expiating person, and@ 
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third distinct renewing and sancti- 
fying person, strikes by direct con- 
sequence at all just views of God’s 
character and of man’s, and of their 
relations to each other. Held thus 
to the strict and full implications of 
his system, no Unitarian can be 
saved. But admit that a man may 
hold in spirit and essence what in 
theory he rejects—admit the uncon- 
scious influence of a better faith 
stealing in upon men’s souls even 
while they are contending against 
it—and there is room left for the 
hope and the belief, that there are 
hearts renewed by that Spirit and 
washed in the blood of that Savior, 
whom their system refuses to recog- 
nize. Even under a corruption like 
that of the Papal system, so perva- 
ding and fundamenial that the body 
of its adherents scarcely deserves 
the title of a Christian church, there 
have yet been, we trust, in every 
age, no small number of devout and 
spiritual minds, retired and silent, 
looking through corrupt symbols to 
the truth, and numbered of God in 
his own true church of the good. 
Especially will this spirit of Chris- 
tian consideration, for which we 
need a better name than toleration, 
prompt us to a very critical and can- 
did inquiry, how far the errors found 
inany case in connection with piety 
are the result of certain foregone 
causes, to be detected in hereditary 
prejudices, in an early one-sided 
nurture, and in speculative conclu- 
sions anterior to conversion. How 
powerful the influences are, and 
how far deserving of blame, which 
these causes exert on the whole af- 
ter-faith and after-life, let any man 
learn by an inspection of the inside 
of his own history. Let almost any 
one sit down to the study of himself 
in this particular, and sift out from 
the whole mass of his tenets those, 
for example, which he unconsciously 
imbibed before he could reason— 
those which he afierwards took on 
sympathetically before he did reason 
those which authority has all 
Vor. VI. 26 
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along been giving him without his 
reason—all but those which he, by 
right of investigation and conviction, 
has made his own; and as he looks 
at the residuum, let him learn to 
think with considerate charity of the 
notions of his brethren. The case 
with nearly every man is, that, at 
the point of time when he begins a 
Christian life, he has already become 
a bundle of prejudices, sympathies, 
and notions about religion, crude, 
undigested, uninvestigated ; and with 
all these deeply wrought into his be- 
ing, he enters on his real religious 
life. Little as his heart has hitherto 
been concerned, he has nevertheless 
got together a theology, a theory of 
speculative religion. His soul is re- 
generated with its creed already on 
—a vague aggregate, for the most 
part, of the opinions that have been 
current around him. What he shall 
be speculatively hereafter—-what 
species of Christian he shall be, now 
that he is come to be of the Chris- 
tian genus, is not often now to be 
decided. ‘That is a foregone con- 
clusion. His father’s faith is in him, 
or the faith of the sect in which he 
was bred. Exceptions occur, in- 
deed, caused by some special alter- 
ative circumstances attending con- 
version. ‘Then it is to be consider- 
ed, too, how little regeneration itself 
has to do, in any direct way, in re- 
fashioning the opinions. The re- 
generation is of the heart, not of 
the head. ‘The man’s creed is not 
born again, nor his understanding. 
Grace simply takes him up with 
all his prejudices as they are, and 
henceforth works in him among 
these prejudices, over them, and 
against them, and does with him the 
best it can. In time it may be 
found to have effected some change 
in his theology, sometimes a very 
great change, but ordinarily very lit- 
tle. Some views he has gradually 
modified—some new views he has 
accepted—many of his former per- 
suasions he has now thought out, in 
his way, till they have risen into con- 
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victions and become his own, But 
grace working back through the 
heart into the understanding, and 
prevailing on the man actually to 
throw up a hereditary tenet or a de- 
nominational dogma, is wonderful 
grace, to say the least of it. Sec- 
tarian nurture works almost as in- 
delibly as original siu. Bred a Bap- 
tist, the man and his sons and his 
sons’ sons will retain a partiality for 
immersion to the last. And the 
same thing in kind holds true of oth- 
er sectarian peculiarities. We sus- 
pect that among the adherents of 
the several denominations of Chris- 
tians, nine of ten are where they 
are from prejudices thus imbibed. 
They went there of course. Nota 
little partisanship was concerned in 
it, too, and is yet concerned. It 
goes by propagation what a man 
shall be, for the great part—with 
only occasional apostasy. Not only 
have they not sought out and set in 
order their own independent views, 
with patient investigation, resulting 
in earnest, intelligent conviction, but 
their human nature and previous 
training has disqualified them for it. 
They must remain, for the most part, 
what they have already become. 
You must tolerate them—rather you 
must love them for the good that is 
in them, and tolerate ail the rest. 
If you cannot love the hard, rough 
denominational shell that encases 
and mars them, you must neverthe- 
less discern the kernel from the 
shell. Do justice to your brother, 
considering thyself also—for he, 
doubtless, with his history, is as lit- 
tle to be blamed for being what he 
is, as you with your history are 
to be commended for being what 
you are. 

So deep is the impression of re- 
ligious opinions early imbibed, that 
it is rarely, if ever, effaced in later 
life. Proselytes from one creed to 
another are seldom completely con- 
verted. ‘There are transpositions of 
this kind, giving men new names 
and new relations ; but the old views 
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have generally possessed them too 
thoroughly ever to be wholly cast 
out. In proportion to the signifi. 
cance of a tenet which early gains 
acceptance with the mind, and ae. 
cording to the degree of intelligent 
conviction or partisan affection with 
which the man embraces it, will be 
the depth of the impression it makes 
on him, and the practical hold it 
will retain on the soul in spite of all 
subsequent changes. ‘The mark of 
every considerable early opinion 
will remain in him to the last. For 
it wrought on the spirit at the most 
impressible period, and cleaves to it 
only the more closely because it 
wedded itself to the affections rath 
er than the reason. ‘The after-faith 
which may be engrafted will, per. 
haps, go far to correct the original 
quality, but its sap is still there, and 
may often be detected even in the 
fruit. 

Hence it comes that proselytes 
denominationally are so often no 
great gain to the winning party. If 
you regard any thing but numbers, 
they are rather a nominal than a 
substantial acquisition. The new 
tenet that is taken on, is apt to hang 
loosely about them, like a heteroge- 
neous patch, with seams visible and 
provoking the eye. It will not en- 
tirely coalesce with the old remnant. 
The proselyte needs continual fore- 
thought to sustain his new character 
and conform himself to his position; 
and though he may have it worse 
than in the natural way, yet his dri- 
ving, like that of the son of Nimsbi, 
only proclaims, ‘Lo! I am a neo 
phyte—come see my zeal in this 
new way!’ And after all, his soul 
is but amphibious. He is in spirit 
an Arminian still, though he comes 
out Calvinistically. He thinks in 
his mother-creed, and translates in 
the new tongue. 

And so it is in more fundamental 
matters of faith. The original be- 
lief, the doctrine in which one was 
nurtured, and which grew up with 
him through all the ductile period of 
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his life, will be found to have pene- 
trated and impregnated his being be- 

nd complete recovery. His ut- 
most efforts do not expel it. His 
victories over it are only partial. 
He can not wholly believe in oppo- 
sition to it. A man may so far es- 
cape from his early misbelievings 
and malpractices, as to have become 
anew man in Christ, and yet the 
old habit may haunt him, and show 
itself here and there in some in- 
congruous development—incongru- 
ous and scandalous enough to oth- 
ers, but not to his apprehension. 
The converted sailor swears in his 
prayers. The converted Romanist 
crosses himself unconsciously at 
sight of a crucifix. Peter can not 
eat with the unclean. ‘The taint of 
Gnosticism creeps down for centu- 
ries through its converted children, 
and leavens the Christianity of the 
age. Luther sticks fast in the real 
presence, and can never wholly pro- 
lest against his early errors. ‘The 
disciple from Unitarianism may have 
come to believe savingly in Christ, 
and yet feel an indomitable aversion 
to the doctrine of total depravity, 
and never in his life attain to believe 
ina personal Satan. The convert- 
ed infidel straggles to the end with 
the recurring skepticism that has be- 
come ingrained in his mind. ‘Thus, 
in a multitude of instances, we have 
the Christian substance with various 
accidents—real piety, modified and 
distorted by the force of foregone 
opinions. Painful as these deficien- 
cies and redundancies are, we may 
still have the most undeniable proofs 
of a holy heart at the bottom. Now 
to receive such abnormal Christians 
aright, is one of the highest achieve- 
ments of genuine Christianity. Not 
with any favor or sanction of their 
errors, but notwithstanding these 
impertinences, let us receive them 
onthe higher ground of their evi- 
dent goodness and acceptance with 

The same kind of diversities often 
result from original peculiarities of 
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temperament and mental structure. 
These exercise great influence in 
shaping the creeds of men, and are 
a fruitful source of variety in reli- 
ligious opinions and convictions. 
Were there no other causes at work, 
this would forbid unanimity, and 
create ample occasion for the exer- 
cise of a tolerant spirit. How of- 
ten, within the same denominational 
lines, do men find themselves im- 
pelled to the most irreconcilable di- 
versities in their theory and prac- 
tice of religion. Their minds are 
so variously toned—the practical 
tendency so predominates in one, 
and the metaphysical in another— 
the rigid in this one, and the liberal 
in that—that differences often arise 
between brethren assenting to the 
same articles more serious in their 
tendency, more considerable in their 
real import, than the same persons 
would find between themselves and 
many of a widely different name. 
And the wonder is, with the the- 
ory of denominational subdivision 
as the only method of keeping 
the Christian peace, that we have 
not more denominations than we 
have. 

We know how difficult it is to 
speak to any purpose, and even to 
speak discreetly to no purpose, on 
this complicated topic of the de- 
nominational arrangement of the 
Christian world. We would wil- 
lingly decline it. But Christian tol- 
erance has much to do with it. And 
with a subject so constantly running 
us upon this unwelcome point, deeply 
feeling, too, that this arrangement 
is radically vicious, and that the cur- 
rent views are fitted only to perpet- 
uate it, we may be excused for de- 
liberately exercising the worse part 
of valor, and speaking directly of 
what so hovers around us. 

Let us disclaim at once, howev- 
er, all confidence in direct attempts 
to effect a union of the sects. Any 
such arnalgamation, as the result of 
conceded or suppressed convictions, 
would be as useless as it is imprac- 
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ticable. We cherish no hope from 
that method, nor desire any union 
that comes only of the will. And 
yet we do not believe the case is 
forever remediless, but cherish the 
anticipation of an ultimate recovery 
of the Christian world from its pres- 
ent arrangement. 

This arrangement by denormina- 
tional division, if we conceive of it 
rightly, is simply a substitute for 
Christian tolerance. lt was adopt- 
ed and should be retained, only as a 
less evil than the more disjunctive 
conjunction of Christians who can 
not agree, and will not tolerate one 
another in diversity. ‘The princi- 
ple on which it proceeds is that of 
grouping together the unanimous, 
precluding diversity. ‘The process 
of reasoning seems to be this: 
Christians who can not agree in 
holding such and such points of faith, 
good though they are and admitting 
one another’s goodness, can not 
dwell together in peace; they will 
not bear with one another in their 
peculiar views ; they must separate : 
those, on the other hand, who agree 
in certain doctrines and methods, 
can probably maintain harmony to- 
gether; let such embody those te- 
nets in a creed, or collection of test- 
points, with which to sift out, and 
exclude from that group, all such as 
from their dissent are presumed, 
though Christians, to be intolerable 
to those within, and likely to break 
the peace if admitted. Now it is 
not our purpose to deny the need, 
as things have been and yet are, of 
such an expedient. Only let it be 
regarded as an expedient which it 
is even a shame that we should 
need ; for it has its place only when 
charity fails. ‘To justify it at all, 
we must admit a great and preva- 
lent defect of Christian spirit. As- 
suming that as Christians we either 
can not, or actually will not, receive 
and treat one another with candor, 
forbearance and hearty fraternal 
cordiality, notwithstanding all and 
any peculiarities of fuith and specu- 
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lative disagreements, not attended 
with a bad heart—assuming that we 
can not or will not rise above such 
speculative diversities, and find ina 
holy character, in a common relation 
and resemblance to Christ, a point 
of union and coalescence, not to 
be essentially disturbed by circum. 
stantial varieties—then indeed the 
best thing is to keep away from one 
another; and let the division be 
carried on till we are sorted into 
groups numerous enough and small 
enough to secure the necessary de- 
gree of unanimity. 

But if we mistake not, our separ 
alions are not generally viewed in 
this light. Instead of a coarse tem- 
porary expedient to supply mechan- 
ically the lack of tolerance and love, 
needful only to the immature, they 
are rather regarded as presenting 
the normal condition and necessary 
arrangement of Christians in the 
flesh, above which no maturity ia 
grace can raise us. We do not be 
lieve in any such inherent necessity 
of sects. With a quite attainable 
measure of gracious and consider 
ate enlargement of mind among 
Christians, the necessity would dis- 
appear. 

Let us consider this point. Here 
are some half dozen denominations 
of Christians. Why should they 
be separaied thus? Is it that they 
may cluster together according to 
their views and sympathies, and 
have intercourse with comfort and 
edification among those of like mind 
and kindred spirit? But it is not 
among the demands of the largest 
Christian liberality that we should 
forego or violate these affinities, nor 
that we should concede a single 
conviction. Suppose them, now, 
with the same opinions and _prefer- 
ences, but with a larger charity and 
a judgment more enlightened, to 
find themselves in the sarme commu- 
nity with no denominational lines 
among them. Would not the laws 
of spiritual attraction provide for us 
even better than now? For those 
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are now often separated by a de- 
nominational hedge, who if left to 
their affinities, would flow toward 
each other with a stronger sympa- 
thy than they feel for many in their 
own artificial group. Within every 
denomination men do now consult 
their tastes, and have their intima- 
cies with the congenial. Why not 
rely on the same law to effect a 
sufficient distribution in one only 
denomination—that of the good? 
And these natural groups would not 
have in them the nature, nor be sub- 
jectto the laws, of sects. We now 
set off and organize the adherents of 
peculiar tenets by themselves, on 
the ground that, if not thus separa- 
ted, they would drive a partisan and 
proselyting work, and so come in 
collision to the wreck of all harmo- 
ny. But we create the aggressive 
spirit in this very way. At least 
this remedy exasperates what would 
otherwise be mild ands tolerable. 
For we have now so many organi- 
zed parties, impelled by the law of 
their being to rivalry and propa- 
gandism. ‘The great motive and 
provocation to partisan movements 
is begotten by the scheme of separ- 
ation. ‘he incentive to proselyt- 
ism is that we are of a party. ‘That 
a man is a Christian is not enough— 
not more than half enough—we want 
him on our side of the lines, to gath- 
er withus. And the partisan spirit 
finds free passage ; for the lines 
that sever us effectually from Chris- 
tian intimacy, are no bars in its way. 
With no organized parties, men 
would soon tire of laboring at trans- 
positions in the same field. : 
But is there, then, no important 
difference between one set of tenets 
and another? Are we, in our lib- 
erality, to endorse all things and 
prefer nothing—as if Methodist 
views, for instance, were as good as 
our views, and their ways as our 
ways, and it were no matter what 
men hold? No, truly—there is a 
difference in doctrines and in meth- 
ds, one set much better than an- 


other. Buta little reflection might 
show that this does not justify, but 
altogether condemn, our organized 
separations. In the first place, the 
removal of all these partitions 
would imply no more indifference 
to truth, no more sanction of the 
less excellent views, than may be 
now charged upon us. For with 
these same partial and defective 
views upon them, only the more 
partial and extreme by disjunction, 
we own them as Christians. All 
that we do is to set them off by 
themselves, as Christians of a par- 
ticular species. ‘That is to say, our 
recognition of them as Christians 
while holding their peculiarities in 
organized sects, involves just as 
much indifference about tenets, as 
would our union with them holding 
the same in one body. Then, again, 
for the very reason that there ts an 
important difference in views and 
modes, let them not be thrown into 
repulsion and extremity by a sys- 
tem of antagonisms. Mountains 
make enemies of nations. Our par- 
tisan attitude has touched us all with 
fanaticism. Our peculiarities are 
invested with a factitious impor- 
tance. Perspective is lost, and all 
is distorted. What is ours becomes 
great and vital, and all beyond is to 
be pitied, deplored, and withstood. 
Break down these walls of separa- 
tion, and things would return to 
their shapes. ‘These peculiar views 
would stand to one another in aa 
entirely different relation, and would 
ultimately find their level. Chris- 
tians of variant views, but not of 
different parties, could then ap- 
proach one another on all points, 
and, being for once mutually under- 
stood, would find themselves no lon- 
ger separable. It is the suspicion 
of a partisan purpose that now poi- 
sons all such approaches. Holding 
then still, as we ought, our perfect 
allegiance to truth, with a just dis- 
approval of all error, where is the 
intrinsic necessity of separation 
among those admitting one another 
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to be Christians? With only a 
Catholic spirit, why may they not 
with great advantage dwell togeth- 
er, as one family in Christ, in such 
relations that they may approach 
and confer, and modify and rectify 
among themselves, trusting the bet- 
ter views to their better merits ? 

Episcopacy boasts that it has dif- 
ferences without divisions. With 
all the material for vastly more 
sects than are found in the dissent- 
ing world, she has no sects. From 
Laud to Baxter, from Pusey to 
Whateley, there is room and wel- 
come for all things but non-conform- 
ity. Such power is there even in a 
form, when duly fostered. Now sub- 
stitute among Christians, for any 
such outward point of union, one 
that is inward and vital—enthrone 
evangelical goodness as alone indis- 
pensable, and let grace be the sol- 
vent of all minor diversities—and 
why may not the children of the 
spirit dwell together in virtue of 
their spiritual oneness, with the in- 
‘finitely higher tolerance of love, as 
well as the children of form on the 
strength of a form? 

It pleases many to discourse of 
the present fragmentary condition 
of the Christian world as being, 
after all, very well as it is. We 
hope it is only from a secret des- 
pair of anything better, and with 
the amiable wish to reconcile them- 
selves and others to what they deem 
a remediless evil, that so many la- 
bor to extenuate its mischiefs, and 
even praise the whole arrangement. 
Many ingenious euphemisms have 
been sought out for this purpose, 
and are doing much to content men 
with things as they are. But no 
figures can disguise the fact, that the 
effective force of the Christian reli- 
gion is greatly diminished by these 
separations. It is needless to depict 
the workings of the system; but at 
least, let us not hear it commended. 
We may be compelled to submit to 
it as a necessity among such Chris- 
tians as we are; but let us blush for 
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the necessity, and hasten its re. 
moval. 

It may be but a dream that such a 
catholic Christian body, as we have 
been supposing, is possible on earth 
—that such a degree of tolerance 
can ever be attained among Chris. 
tians in the flesh, as would be requi. 
site to such a body. Certainly no 
sanguine expectations of its speedy 
realization are authorized by the 
present attitude and spirit of the 
churches. Sectarianism has in ita 
self-perpetuating power. Once par- 
cel off Christians into parties, with 
their several peculiarities stereotyp- 
ed in denominational creeds, and the 
whole tendency is to wider and 
deeper mischief. At once these 
peculiarities acquire an unnatural 
importance ; jealousy forbids the ap. 
proach to one another in frank, un- 
partisan discussion; the like-mind- 
ed are set off together in unhealthy 
isolation to brood over their nest- 
egg, and nurse their zeal ; predato- 
ry incursions are made in all diree- 
tions to carry oft Christians over cer- 
tain lines; the sect spirit is instilled 
into the children, and shows its first 
workings on the play-ground, and 
thus, one generation moulding an- 
other in its own likeness, the evil 
seems interminable. And yet we 
do not despair of the future. There 
are hopeful indications, at least of 
a growing dissatisfaction among 
good men with the present divided 
state. Among these indications is 
the late Evangelical Alliance, or 
the effort at such an Alliance, if 
that be all we have attained. Many 
such failures may lie between us 
and the future church catholic of 
the good. We may all leave our 
bones in the wilderness. Yet we 
are persuaded there is coming a day 
of completer unity to the Christian 
church, a day of long-deferred 
beauty and prevalence, when Chris- 
tians shall no longer be ruled by 
their diversities, but builded togeth- 
er in Christ on the broad identity of 
evangelical goodness. It will, pet 
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haps, then be found that this denom- 
jnational era, this sect-age, was not 
without its uses as a period of tui- 
tion and trial, preparing the way, it 
may be, in more ways than we see, 
for the better things that shall come 


after; a period in which, as on 
Mount Lebanon, the cedars are 
hewn, that shall enter without sound 
of hammer into a temple whither 
all the tribes shall go up. 


THE RELATION OF EDUCATION TO THE WELL-BEING 
OF STATES.* 


We know of no public documents 
more deserving the attention of wise 
and philanthropic men, than the 
Annual Reports of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education. They 
contain statistics upon the subject 
of education which it is important 
for every citizen to know ; and set 
forth the bearing of systems of pub- 
lic instruction upon individual, so- 
cial and national welfare in the 
clearest and most impressive man- 
ner. As mere literary productions, 
the Reports of the Secretary de- 
serve the highest praise. His pow- 
erful arguments, his incontroverti- 
ble logic, his strong appeals in be- 
half of the cause of*primary edu- 
cation, he clothes in the most ap- 
propriate and beautiful language. 
His diction borders on the poetical. 
He thinks in figures as Pope thought 
in rhyme. Yet the imagery with 
which his exuberant fancy supplies 
him, is chastened by a highly culti- 
vated taste, so that he constantly 
pleases and never offends. 

His Reports, from year to year, 
bring prominently to view some new 
aspect of the great cause of educa- 
tion. That before us shows, by the 
most conclusive evidence of which 
the nature of the case admits, that 
the school system of Massachusetts, 
without any change in its funda- 
mental principles, may be so im- 
proved as greatly to diminish the 


* Eleventh Annual Report of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education, together 
with the Eleventh Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Board. 


vice, crime and waste, and greatly 
increase the virtue and prosperity 
of the state; and demonstrates the 
pecuniary ability of the state to 
make such improvement. In the 
course of our remarks we shall have 
occasion to refer to the kind of tes- 
timony brought forward in the ar- 
gument, and show its application to 
other states as well as Massachu- 
setts. For the present we proceed 
to offer a few thoughts upon the 
main subject suggested by this Re- 
port :—'The relation of education to 
the well-being of states. 

Cause and effect are scarcely 
more closely connected in the nat- 
ural than in the moral world. Asa 
general fact, it is as true, that a right 
education for an entire generation 
of children and youth will result in 
public happiness and prosperity, as 
that the right cultivation of a piece 
of land will result in good crops. 
In both cases, the amount of suc- 
cess will correspond with the thor- 
oughness and efficiency of the 
means. We have good authority to 
believe, that a generation of chil- 
dren, no less than a single child, if 
trained in the way they should go, 
will not depart from it. The power 
of early education to shape the fu- 
ture character and destiny of indi- 
viduals and nations, has been un- 
derstood from the earliest ages. 
History has preserved the systems 
of training adopted by several an- 
cient nations, and we can discover 
in them a wise adaptation of the 
means to the ends which they had 
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in view. That of Sparta was one 
of the most efficient ever adopted. 
The state regarded martial prowess 
and glory as the great object of am- 
bition, and sacrificed for this end do- 
mestic and social happiness, wealth, 
commerce, learning, and every oth- 
er interest. All the male children 
were taken at the age of eight from 
their parents, supported at public 
expense, and trained to be expert, 
bold and invincible in the use of 
arms. The state educated them to 
be soldiers, and was not disappoint- 
ed. ‘The valor and self-sacrifice of 
Leonidas, and his little band of he- 
roes at Thermopyle, were the nat- 
ural product of this training, as nat- 
ural as any vegetable growth from 
the seed and toil of the husbandman. 

Modern nations have adopted sys- 
tems of education differing in char- 
acter, according to the reigning 
ideas of the people. But all aim 
to repeat themselves in their pos- 
terity by some kind of educational 
institutions. Whether the mass of 
the people shall be educated or not, 
and what shall be the kind of edu- 
cation imparted, depends upon the 
object which the leading minds of 
the nation have in view. ‘The ear- 
ly colonies of New England open- 
ed the fountains of knowledge to 
all. The first system of free schools 
in the history of our race was 
adopted on these western shores. It 
was a new measure, a most radical 
step, an innovation beyond all for- 
mer innovations. Our fathers rea- 
soned—and nobody now questions 
the soundness of their logic—that if 
all were trained aright, intellectual- 
ly and morally, the people would 
be able to take care of themselves, 
and save the enormous bill it had 
always cost the world to be civilly 
and ecclesiastically governed. They 
denied that God created a few men 
with better blood in their veins, on 
purpose to be the monopolists of 
all the wealth, and learning, and 
power of the world. And they act- 
ed consistently. The success of 
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their experiment shows their wis- 


dom. Public schools are esteemed 
among us as necessaries of life, 
and New England men carry them 
wherever they go in their migra. 
tions : so that they are established, 
with various modifications, in all the 
northern and western states of the 
Union. 

Look now at the result of the 
general education of the people in 
those states where the school sys- 
tem has been in operation for the 
longest period? You behold a de. 
gree of order, thrift, enterprise, 
wealth, virtue, and general comfort 
and happiness, unequaled in any 
country where the like cause has 
not been operating. In Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut this cause 
has been at work for two hundred 
years; and although we can not 
say precisely what proportion of 
influence is to be attributed to the 
public schools of these states, and 
what to other influences which have 
tended to the same results, yet wise 
men never hesitate to assign them 
a prominent place among the causes 
which have made these states so 
prosperous. The great mass of the 
people have been so educated in 
these schools, have acquired such 
an amount of knowledge, and been 
subjected to such mental and moral 
discipline, that their skill and effi- 
ciency in all kinds of productive 
labor, and the facility with which 
they turn their hands to all sorts of 
business, are mentioned to their 
credit throughout the world. They 
have thus been qualified, beyond 
any other nation, to be a self-sup- 
porting and self-governing people. 
Whence the contrast between them 
in respect to character and condi 
tion and those states and nations 
which have no similar system of 
public education? Whence their 
wealth? Not the opulence of the 
few scattered amidst a thousand 
poor ; but the abundance and inde- 
pendence of the masses? the wealth 
that enables them to sustain their 
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numerous churches, their civil, char- 
jtable and literary institutions? to 
invest millions in public works at 
home and abroad ? to meet the calls 
of benevolence which come so fre- 
quently from the East and the 
West? to add ornament and luxury 
tothe comfort and competence of 
teng of thousands of happy homes ? 
Did our ancestors unlade upon these 
shores the riches of England? Did 
the mother country, in her mater- 
nal kindness, give her daughter a 
princely dowry? Did it not rather 
cost us millions to get ourselves 
safely out of this mother’s grasp ? 
Since we can not find the cause in 
any superior advantages of soil or 
climate, we must seek the answer in 
intellectual and moral influences ; 
and of these, none is more funda- 
mental, indispensable and peculiar, 
and none less unquestionable than 
our system of primary schools. 
Each rising generation has receiv- 
ed in the family, the school and the 
church, the moral and mental train- 
ing that has made the people frugal, 
temperate, industrious, dexterous in 
adapting means to ends, provident 
of the future, and skillful in turn- 
ing every thing to the best account ; 
which is a sufficient explanation of 
their unparalleled prosperity. They 
have gathered wealth from their 
hard soil, from their granite hills, 
from their lakes of ice, from every 
water-fall, more abundant than the 

Iden dust of the fabled Pactolus. 
They have turned the desert into a 
garden, the wilderness into a fruit- 
ful field, and spread the sails of 
commerce to every breeze. All 
this they owe to their common 
school system; at least as one of 
the necessary conditions. 

But is this all that could have 
been accomplished ? Have the best 
possible results been realized? Has 
the system of public education, even 
in New England, effected the great- 
est possible good? Might not the 
system be improved so as to confer 
still larger blessings on society ? 

Vou. VI. 


Make the system what it ought to 
be, what it is within the ability of 
the people to make it, and what 
proportion of the childrea enjoying 
its blessings, would fail to become 
useful members of society? This 
interesting inquiry occupies a prom- 
inent place in the present Report 
of the Secretary of the Massachu- 
sett’s Board of Education. That 
it might be settled upon the best ev- 
idence, he sent out a circular ad- 
dressed to several of the most dis- 
tinguished and experienced teachers 
in the country, asking for an answer 
to the following question : 


Should all our schools be kept by 
teachers of high intellectual and moral 
qualifications, and should all the children 
in the community be brought within these 
schools, for ten months in a year, from 
the age of four to that of sixteen years; 
then, what proportion,—what per-cent- 
age,—of such children as you have had 
under your care, could, in your opinion, 
be so educated and trained, that their ex- 
istence, on going out into the world, 
would be a benefit and not a detriment, 
an honor and not a shame to society ? 
Or, to state the question in a general form, 
if all children were brought within the 
salutary and auspicious influences I have 
here supposed, what per-centage of them 
should you pronounce to be irreclaimable 
and hopeless ?’’—pp. 56, 57. 


To this circular answers were 
returned the tenor of which may be 
learned from the following extracts : 


‘* My belief is that, under the conditions 
mentioned in the question, not more than 
two per cent. would be irreclaimable 
nuisances to society, and that ninety-five 
per cent. would be supporters of the mor- 
al welfare of the community in which 
they resided. 

“With teachers properly trained in 
normal schools, and with such a popular 
disposition towards schools as wise legie- 
lation might effect, nineteen twentieths 
of the immoralities which afflict society 
might, I verily believe, be kept under 
hatches, or eradicated from the soil of 
our social institutions. 

“ Every step in such a progress renders 
the next more easy. This is proved not 
only on the grand scale of comparing 
country with country, and state with 
state, but district with its adjacent dis- 
trict, and neighborhood with neighbor- 
hood. 

* Finally ;—In the predicament last sta- 
ted in the circular, and supposing the 
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teachers to be imbued with the gospel 
spirit, I believe there would not be more 
than one ha!f of one per cent. of the chil- 
dren educated, on whom a wise judge 
would be ‘compelled to pronounce the 
doom of hopelessness and irreclaima- 
bility.”""—John Griscom. 

“ T should scarcely expect, after the first 
generation of children submitted to the 
experiment, to fail, in @ single cuse, to 
secure the results you have named. 

* With my views of human nature, I 
should not expect to succeed, in every 
ease in securing for each young heart 
what | understand to be a truly religious 
character. This is not, as [ think, wholly 
a work of education,—for ‘ neither is he 
that planteth any thing, neither he that 
watereth, but God that giveth the in- 
crease ;’ still, I am firmly of the opinion 
that the right of expectation of a religious 
character would be increased very much 
in proportion to the excellence of the 
training given, since God never ordains 
means which he does not intend to bless ; 
and he has said, ‘ Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.’ But I should 
not forgive myself, nor think myself lon- 
ger fit to be a teacher, if, with all the 
aids and influences you have supposed, I 
should fail, in one case in a hundred, to 
rear up children who, when they should 
become men, would be ‘ honest dealers, 
conscientious jurors, true witnes-es, in- 
corruptible voters or magistrates, good 
parents, good neighbors, good members 
of society ;’ or, as you express it in an- 
other place, who would be ‘ temperate, 
industrious, frugal, conscientious in all 
their dealings, prompt to pity and instruct 
ignorance, instead of ridiculing it and 
taking advantage of it, public spirited, 
philanthropic, and observers of all things 
sacred ;’ and, negatively, who would not 
be * drunkards, profane swearers, detract- 
ors, vagabonds, rioters, cheats, thieves, 
aggressors upon the rights of property, of 
person, of reputation or of life, or guilty 
of such omissions of right and commis- 
sions of wrong that it would be better 
for the community had they never been 
born.” —D. P. Page. 


“ T confess I do not see how our differ- 
ent theological views can essentially alter 
our modes of instruction. We are all to 
train the young in the way in which they 
should go, * giving line upon line, precept 
upon precept, here a little and there a 
little,’ waiting for, and expecting, pre- 
cious fruit. The fruit may ripen slowly. 
From day to day you may not be able to 
see any progress. ‘This holds true both 
in moral and intellectual training. But 
by comparing distant intervals, progress 
is perceptible. At length a result comes, 
which repays all the teacher's labor, and 
inspires new courage for new efforts. 
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You ask for my own experience. This 
is my apology for alluding, with freedom, 
to myself. Permit me to say that, in 
very many cases, after laboring long with 
individuals almost against hope, and 
sometimes in a manner too which [ can 
now see was not always wise, I have 
never had a case which has not resulted 
in some degree according to my wishes, 
The many Lied and volumiary testimoni- 
als given, years afterwaids, by persons 
who remembered that they were Mce 
my wayward pupils, are among the pleas. 
antest and most cheering incidents of my 
life. So uniform have been the results, 
when I have had a fair trial and time 
enough, that | have unhesitatingly adopt- 
ed the motto, Never despair. Puarenis 
and teachers are apt to look for too speedy 
results from the labors of the latter. The 
moral nature, like the intellectual and 
physical, is long and slow in reaching the 
full maturity of its strength. I was told, 
afew years since, by a gentleman who 
knew the history of nearly all my pupils 
for the first five years of my labor, that 
not one of them had ever brought re- 
proach upon himself, or mortification 
upon friends, by a bad life. I can not 
now look over the whole list of my pu- 
pils, and find one, who had been with 
me long enough to receive a decided im- 
pression, whose life is not honorable and 
useful. I find them in all the learned 
professions, and in the various mechani- 
eal arts. I find my female pupils scatter: 
ed as teachers through half the states of 
the Union, and as the wives and assist- 
ants of Christian missionaries, in every 
quarter of the globe. 

So far, therefore, as my own experience 
goes, so far as my knowledge of the ex- 
perience of others extends, so far as the 
statistics of crime throw any light on the 
subject, I should confidently expect that 
ninety-nine in a hundred, and I think 
even more, with such means of educa- 
tion as you have supposed, and with 
such divine favor as we are authorized to 
expect, would become good members of 
society, the supporters of order, and law, 
and truth, and justice, and all right 
eousness.” 


od * * * e 


“ Another difficulty, greatly magnified 
by the zealots of different religious sects, 
is the apprehension that some one of 
these sects will get an advantage over 
the rest. Our constitutions of govern- 
ment, and our laws, recognize no privileg- 
ed sect, but extend equal protection to all. 
Good sometimes comes of evil. This 
very jealousy is a guaranty that this pro- 
vision of our constitution and laws will 
not be infringed. Majorities can not 
rule conscience. As a mere matter of 
policy, aside from all higher considera- 
tions, the only way I can think of, for 
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any sect to gain an advantage through the 
medium of our public schools, is to labor, 
in a large and liberal spirit, more abund- 
antly than any other in the great work of 
universal education. In Massachusetts, 
this work moves onward steadily as the 
sun. The sect that holds back, loses. 
The sect that tries to foist in its own pe- 
enliarities will be sure to be driven from 
the field, for all other sects will combine, 
and with reason, against it. In our state 
of society, we must either abandon com- 
mon schvol instruction, or meet on com- 
mon ground, leaving the peculiarities of 
each sect to be taught in the family, 
the sabbath school, and the pulpit.’’— 
S. Adams. 

“Tf all schools were under the charge 
of teachers possessing what I regard as 
the right intellectual and moral qualifica- 
tions, and if all the children of the com- 
munity were brought under the influence 
of these schools for ten months in the 
year, | think that the work of training up 
the whole community to intelligence and 
virtue would soon be accomplished, as 
completely as any human end can be ob- 
tained by human means.’’—Jacob Abbott. 


“In reply to the specific inquiry, in 
your circular, what proportion of our 
youth would probably, under the advan- 

es of schooling presupposed in the cir- 
cular, fail of fulfills ‘onorably their so- 
cial and moral ct ons in society, I 
would say that, iu course of my ex- 
perience, fur ten yeurs, in teaching be- 
tween three hundred and four hundred 
children, mostly boys, I have been ac- 
quainted with not more than two pupils 
in regard to whom I should not feel a 
cheerful and strong confidence in the 
success of the proposed experiment.’ — 
F. A. Adams. 


“The inquiry is not, ‘ what proportion 
of the youth trained in the manner pro- 
posed may be expected to possess charac- 
ters absolutely faultless,’ but, ‘ what per- 
centage might be reasonably expected to 
g° out into the world possessing such 
characters that their existence would be 
abenefit and nota detriment, an honor 
and not a shame to society.’ 

“ Viewing the subject in this light, I do 
not hesitate to express my conviction that 
such an education as your question sup- 
poses, continued for so long a period as 
twelve years, and including all the chil- 
dren of the community, would remove a 
very large portion of the evils with which 
one is now burdened. I need not say, 
that I would be far from attributing sv 
important results to any system of mere- 
ly intellectual training, or even to the 
most perfect combination of intellectual, 
Physical, and moral discipline, to the ex- 
clusion of that which is strictly religious. 

4 qualification of my meaning 
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might have been necessary, on account 
of the limited sense in which the word 
education is often used, had not the ne- 
cessity been removed by the express 
terms of the conditions annexed to the 
question in your circular. 

“It may indeed be feared that society 
is not yet fully prepared to put forth the 
effort necessary to accomplish so desira- 
ble a result; but I can not believe that the 
time is very remote when its attainment 
will be considered an object of paramount 
importance. It can not be that the mil- 
lions of intelligent men, found in this 
and in other Christian countries, can 
much longer permit their feelings to be 
enlisted, and the resources of the com- 
munities to which they belong to be em- 
ployed, in promoting objects of far infe- 
rior value; while the advantages of a 
good system of general education are, in 
so great a degree, overlooked. If, as I 
fully believe, it is in the power of the peo- 
ple of any state, by means so simple as 
ron question supposes, and so complete - 
y in their own power as these obviously 
are, so to change the whole face of society 
in a single generation that scarcely one or 
two per cent. of really incorrigible mem- 
bers shall be found in it, it can not be that 
so great a good will continue to be neg- 
lected, and the means of its attainment 
unemployed.”’— E. 4. Andrews. 


All the other teachers, to whom 
the circular was addressed, replied 
in a similar strain, being quite unan- 
mous in the opinion, that such a 
system of common school instruc- 
tion as might be introduced, would 
train to habits of virtue, and lives of 
usefulness, nearly the whole body 
of the population.* 


* The Secretary addressed his circular 
to eight teachers only, all of whom pro- 
fess to be evangelical Christians. Why 
he selected them in preference to others 
of different views, and exclusive of oth- 
ers, it is natural to inquire. If it was 
that he might carry the orthodox portion 
of the people with him, by the force of 
testimony whieh they would be likely to 
respect, while he considered it unneces- 
sary to concilinte by such an expedient 
the non-evangelical, whose confidence he 

ossesses, we might admire his wisdom. 
ut the use which he makes of the testi- 
mony, ostensibly to strengthen an argu- 
ment otherwise sufficiently strong, but 
really, it may be suspected, to foist ina 
caricature of the orthodox creed, com- 
mands quite a different kind of admira- 
tion Certainly, if he honestly supposed 
himself to be giving, in the followin 
words, a just representation of the cre 
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This united testimony of these 
eminent teachers is quite satisfac- 
tory, the most so of any evidence 
that the nature of the subject will 
admit of. It should satisfy the most 
skeptical, that if our country could 
for one generation be supplied with 
a sufficient body of common school 
teachers, of the right qualifications, 
and the attendance of all the chil- 
dren be secured for a succession of 
years, that it would supersede nine- 
tenths of all the dishonesty, pauper- 
ism and crime of the land, besides 
augmenting the physical strength 
and prosperity, the competence and 
wealth of the people, beyond all 
comparison in the past history of 
the world. The question, therefore, 
whether such a system of instruc- 
tion is practicable, is one of absorb- 
ing interest. Mr. Mann undertakes, 
in his report, to demonstrate the abil- 
ity of Massachusetts, (and by parity 
of reason the ability of other states,) 
with a school fund which yields per 





of his correspondents, he has meddled 
with a matter of which he is not master, 
in a way to awaken the suspicion that he 
is capable, as some of his opponents be- 
lieve, of using his official influence for 
sectarian ends. 

“If they” (says the Secretary, refer- 
ring to his correspondents) * who believe 
that there isa principle of evil in the hu- 
man soul, lying back of consciousness, 
incerporated as an original element into 
its constitution, beginning to be when 
the spirit itself began to be, and growing 
with it through all the primordial stages 
of its growth,—which, indeed, belongs to 
the ante-natal period of every descendant 
of Adam, as much as spottedness belongs 
to an unborn leopard before it has a skin, 
or venom to an unhatched cockatrice be- 
fore it has a sting ;—if those who believe 
this, do nevertheless believe, that our 
common school system, with certain prac- 
ticable modifications, can send out re- 
deeming and transforming influences 
which shall expel ninety-nine hundredths 
of all the vices and crimes ander which 
society now mourns and agonizes ;—then 
those who dissent from the belief that 
the natural heart is thus organically in- 
tractable and perverse, will be all the 
more ready to proclaim the ameliorating 
power of education, and will all the 
more earnestly labor for its diffusion.” 


—p. &7 
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scholar only one-third as much as 
that of Connecticut, to provide her. 
self with teachers and schools of this 
high character, and to secure to her. 
self all the advantages of which we 
have spoken. He maintains that 
she can do this without feeling the 
expense; that she would find the 
outlay a most profitable investment, 
a lucrative business transaction, such 
as any sagacious capitalist would be 
glad to undertake and pay a bonus 
fer the privilege. Indeed the in. 
crease of expense for general edu. 
cation would be small, if the public 
schools were raised to that degree 
of excellence, which should save to 
society the burden of supporting pri- 
vate schools for the same branches 
of instruction. But it is to be taken 
into the account, when calculating 
the cost of the proposed measure, 
how much society is likely to save 
by the consequent diminution of vice 
and crime; and to gain from the 
greater skill, industry and thrift of 
the people. ‘The amount of inter- 
est thus saved and accumulated, a 
thousand sources of heavy taxation 
closed, innumerable sound, intelli- 
gent minds actively employed in all 
branches of industry, and continu 
ally developing new materials of 
convenience and wealth, is incalcu- 
lable. Only a faint conception of 
the result can be formed by consult- 
ing the statistics of crime, the cost 
of courts and jails, the loss of pro- 
perty by fraud, theft and arson; or 
the statistics of vice, as the waste of 
life and property by intemperance— 
which would be saved to society by 
the thorough course of education 
proposed in this report. The ex- 
penses of criminal prosecutions that 
would be saved to the state by a 
right education of the people, would 
more than pay for that education. 
But a still greater sum would be 
saved by the prevention of vice; 
and to all this is to be added the ac- 
tual gain to society from the more 
skillful and industrious application 
of the productive forces of the na- 
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tion. An English statesman re- 
marked, that England saved the ex- 
pense of public schools, at a loss of 
$50,000,000 annually. ‘The remark 
has a too just application to our own 
New England. We owe our salva- 
tion to our public schools, and yet 
suffer them to languish, at the an- 
nual sacrifice of millions of dollars. 
The ambition of the people is rath- 
er to live in fine houses, than to rear 
up a nation of noble men; to hoard 
or to squander their earnings, rather 
than appropriate them to the first 
want of the country, education—to 
the most money saving of all social 
expedients—to the most productive 
of all investments—to universal men- 
tal and moral cultivation—the gift 
to all men of capacity to enjoy the 
treasures of learning—the elevation 
of all above mere animal pleas- 
ures to the enjoyment of the works 
of God. 

To raise the schools of many of 
our states io that degree of efficien- 
cy necessary to secure the results to 
which we have alluded, it is not re- 
quired that the school system should 
be changed in a single fundamen- 
tal principle. The statute books 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
some other states, show that every 
essential condition of success has 
received legislative sanction. These 
states have thrown open the school 
toevery child, whether his parents 
are rich or poor; if very poor, the 
law provides for his books and his 
bills. If a child is found growing up 
in blank ignorance, in the family, 
the shop, the factory, the state steps 
in between him and his parents or 
employer, and provides for his edu- 
cation. The loom shall stop, if 
need be, rather than that one child 
shall be deprived of this privilege. 
Though it may stand on the statute 
book as a dead letter, yet every town 
has authority to take a child from 
his parent, in case of culpable neg- 
lect, and bind him out to one who 
will see to his education and train 
him to habits of industry. The rea- 
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son of this provision is the strongest 
possible ; the state must receive that 
child into its bosom. But the same 
reason which justifies society in pro- 
viding at all by suitable legislation for 
the education of her youth, author- 
izes her to secure all the ends of that 
provision, by establishing a thorough 
and efficient system of instruction, 
prescribing the course of study and 
the qualifications of teachers, and 
exercising a watchful supervision 
over all the schools. ‘The state, for 
example, may properly require the 
towns or districts to raise suffi- 
cient money to sustain their schools 
through the year, under competent 
teachers, allowing no interruptions 
except for vacations. 

We rejoice that of late years, 
much has been done in some of our 
states towards the establishment of 
such asystem. A new spiritseems 
to prevail. Legislative bodies are 
turning their attention to this great 
interest of the country. Washing- 
ton’s last advice may yet be follow- 
ed by every state in the Union. 
The subject is fairly before the peo- 
ple. ‘They begin to perceive that 
the cause of general education is 
fundamental to every national inter- 
est. Nay more—that all men have 
souls; that education is the natural 
right of all; that the state owes it not 
less to God than to herself to train 
up her youth to that point of mental 
discipline and moral culture, as well 
as of rudimenta! learning, that shall 
make them independent and valua- 
ble citizens. May this spirit ac- 
complish its mission. 

There is one measure preliminary 
to all others, and most vital to the 
elevation of our public schools; to 
call attention to which is our prin- 
cipal design, in this notice of the 
Report before us : we allude to sEm- 
INARIES FOR THE SPECIAL QUALIFI- 
CATION OF SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

li is now several years since the 
friends of educational improvement 
have been laboring to solve the 
problem,— 
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How can a sufficient number of com- 
petent teachers be secured for our 
public schools? It has been the uni- 
versal complaint, that good teachers 
can not be found? It is apparent 
to the districts—to every discerning 
pareat—that the teacher makes the 
school. As surely as success in 
war depends upon the general, so 
does the improvement of a school 
depend upon the teacher. It has 
been said, ‘ offer wages enough and 
the market will be supplied.’ True. 
But wages enough will not be offer- 
ed. Were the districts to raise the 
salary of theie teachers to four or 
five hundred dollars a year, the 
teachers could affurd to qualify 
themselves for their business, and 
doubiless many would be qualified. 
They could spend years at the best 
institutions to fit themselves for their 
profession, and seminaries for the 
special training of teachers would 
be amply supported, without any 
state endowment. But no such of- 
fer will be made. Wages will in- 
crease only with the increase of in- 
terest upon the subject of education ; 
and teachers of higher qualifica- 
tions are needed to create this in- 
terest. 

What plan, then, at once cheap, 
efficient and practicable, can be de- 
vised and carried out in our states, 
for raising up a corps of well quali- 
fied teachers for the public schools ? 

We propose the following: Let 
the state establish in some conven- 
ient town (or in more than one town 
if the state is large) a seminary for 
the training of teachers in the art of 
teaching : not, as in Massachusetts 
and New York, to educate youth 
to become teachers, by a two or 
three years course of study ; but 
for the benefit of those who have 
studied more or less thoroughly the 
branches required by law, with a 
view to instruct them practically in 
the best methods of teaching: not 
to educate a few at the public ex- 
pense for the better schools and 
higher salaries; but to give to all 
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teachers an opportunity of learning 
the art of school government and 
the best manner of instruction in the 
usual studies of our public schools, 
—a seminary in which all the ele. 
mentary and common branches shall 
be taught with special reference to 
illustrating the philosophy of teach. 
ing and the best things to be taught, 
Connected with this seminary and 
under the same supervision, there 
should be a school taught upon the 
principles laid down in the semina- 
ry, for the teachers to examine as a 
model and, to some extent, instruct, 
It is this model school which has 
given the term, normal, to schools 
for teachers, in which the best meth. 
ods of teaching are taught not in 
theory only, but experimentally. 

We would have the system so ar- 
ranged, that the course of instruc. 
tion should be completed in one 
term. This last is the distinctive 
feature of our plan. ‘The members 
of the seminary come, not to obtain 
an education, but simply to review 
their studies under experienced in- 
structors, and with every facility for 
clear illustration—and with special 
reference to the art of teaching. 
In connection with this review, much 
information, and that which is most 
essential for the teacher, would be 
imparted. The principles of each 
study would be illustrated and ap- 
plied in a great variety of ways; 
for the most essential thing to suc- 
cess in teaching, is familiarity with 
the subjects to be taught. This ob- 
ject would be secured by means of 
apparatus and familiar lectures. 

It is an argument in favor of this 
plan, that it proposes to supply at 
once the most pressing wants of our 
public schools. \f a two or three 
years course of instruction were re- 
quired, it would be many years be- 
fore the majority of schools could 
be supplied, by teachers who had 
enjoyed the advantages of the semi- 
nary. This is felt to be a serious 
objection to a course of preparation 
so protracted and expensive. But 
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a seminary, such as we recommend, 
designed for those who need only to 
review their studies, and to learn 
the art of teaching, would make it- 
self felt at once in all the districts 
of astate. Established upon a lib- 
eral plan, supplied with the neces- 
sary number of instructors, and all 
the facilities for teaching and illus- 
tration, it might send out a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred teachers 
every term. In the smaller states 
one such seminary would be suffi- 
cient. 

This plan is also recommended 
by its economy. It would cost the 
state less than five dollars for each 
pupil in such a seminary. If the 
year were divided into four terms of 
eleven weeks each, and one hun- 
dred and fifty pupils were in at- 
tendance each term, it is believed 
the expense for instruction would 
not exceed four dollars and a quar- 
ter per scholar, or a trifle over two 
thousand and five hundred dollars 
perannum.* This is on the suppo- 
sition that the state makes the tui- 
tion free. Arrangements might be 
made to furnish board, in commons 
or clubs, at a low rate ; so that per- 
sons of moderate means could afford 
to go through the course of instruc- 
tion. The cost of school-rooms 
need not enter into an estimate of 
public expense, for individuals inter- 
ested either in the location of the 
seminary, or in the cause of educa- 
tion, would no doubt provide the ne- 
cessary accommodations. 

The economy of this plan would 
secure another important object, the 
attendance, at least for one term, of 


"The expense has always been the 
main objection to normal schools. It has 
been said, it would cost the state from 
fifiy to a hundred dollars for every teach- 
er educated in such a seminary ; and then 
only a few schools could be supplied. 
Hence we have proposed a plan which, 
if not all that can be desired, will meet 
the most pressing necessities of the pub- 
lic. schools, cost the state less than five 
dollars per teacher, and give in three or 
four years a thorough course of practical 
instruction to two thousand teachers. 


all the common school teachers. 
The expense would not be dispro- 
portionate to the wages which they 
would receive for their services as 
teachers. Few comparatively, at 
the present standard of wages, would 
go to the expense of time and board, 
required in a three years course of 
preparation ; and these few only ur- 
der the stimulus of high wages and 
permanent situations in large and 
wealthy districts. It will be far wi- 
ser and more acceptable to the mass 
of the people, for the states to aim 
directly at the elevation of all the 
schools, than to adopt measures, 
which, for a long course of years, 
can not benefit a moiety of the num- 
ber. Teachers will be better satis- 
fied with a plan which places them 
upon an equality with each other, 
than with one which creates unpleas- 
ant distinctions, by giving a superior 
education to a few. Institutes or 
conventions for teachers, owe their 
popularity to the fact that they are 
open to all, and that all can afford 
to attend them. And we have no 
doubt, that a seminary, such as we 
recommend, would be equally pop- 
ular, and a far more efficient means 
of raising the character of our pub- 
lic schools. It would at once be re- 
sorted to by all aspirants to the bu- 
siness of school teaching; for, the 
districts would distrust any new 
teacher who could not refer to such 
evidence of his competence. 

The fact that our plan proposes 
but a single term for normal instruc- 
tion, may seem to some a sufficient 
reason for distrusting its wisdom. 
But this is the feature, to which we 
attach most importance, believing 
that a longer period, extending to 
one or more years, would exceed 
the means of the majority of teach- 
ers; and that one term is amply 
sufficient for a review of the course 
of instruction, and for acquiring 
some practical acquaintance with the 
art of teaching. This is as much 
as the present standard of wages 
will remunerate ; and, if not all that 
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can be desired, enough to insure a 
much higher style of instruction in 
our schools. The subject of popu- 
lar education may yet take a deeper 
hold of the community, so as to de- 
mand teachers of higher qualifica- 
tions, and furnish the necessary 
means of educating them. But no 
considerable number of states are 
yet prepared to take this step. The 
wisest course now is, to provide for 
present necessities, and thus prepare 
the way for doing more when more 
isdemanded. Already, in the opin- 
ion of examining committees—if 
their certificates mean any thing— 
our common school teachers under- 
stand the studies required by law ; 
and yet they frequently complain in 
their reports, that many teachers are 
lamentably deficient in “ skill” and 
“*aptness to teach,” and are * desti- 
tute of a tact at illustration, so as to 
interest scholars ;” and they there- 
fore express their decided opinion 
in favor of teachers’ seminaries. 
Many of these certificates are no 
doubt given, not because the candi- 
dates are fully qualified, but because 
teachers of better qualifications can 
not be had. Who can doubt that 
one term of instruction, such as we 
have specified, would remedy toa 
very great extent the evils of which 
these committees complain ? 

For these reasons, it seems to us, 
that the endowment of a teachers’ 
seminary on this economical plan, 
is the least that can be expected of 
any state of our union. ‘The prin- 
ciple of public free schools for all 
the people, is engrafted into our in- 
stitutions. None can deny the right 
and the duty of the state to provide 
for the education of every child. 
The only open question respects the 
character of the schools—the kind 
of education which they shall be de- 
signed and fitted to impart. That 
our common schools are all that can 
be desired, no one will pretend. 
They are susceptible of great im- 
provements. They ought to be 
made capable of imparting to every 
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child, as good an education as he 
could obtain in the first sixteen years 
of his life, under any other means 
of instruction. They ought to be 
made to rank with the best private 
schools for children of the same age. 

But if this is desirable, it is prac. 
ticable only by means of better 
teachers—and better teachers will 
not drop down from the skies. They 
must be made. Suitable seminaries 
for training teachers must be provi- 
ded; and certainly nothing of the 
kind can be more economical, more 
within the compass of possibility, 
more suited to present exigencies, 
than that to which we now call at. 
tention. Promising at a reasonable 
expense, to make our public school 
system more efficient and success. 
ful, by providing teachers of higher 
qualifications, what objection caa 
there be to its general adoption? 


- What state can refuse to make the 


small appropriation necessary to car- 
ry out the plan? If it promises, at 
a reasonable expense, to make the 
schools more efficient by the better 
qualification of teachers, no state 
should hesitate to adopt it. Public 
appropriations for education, afford 
richer returns to the state than any 
other expenditures. Donations to 
colleges have brought forward voung 
men to serve their country in the 
various professions, whose talents 
would otherwise have remained un- 
cultivated. Colleges deserve to be 
liberally endowed by the state, be- 
cause every rightly educated man 
is a blessing to the community. 
None but the sons of the rich would 
be able to obtain a collegiate educa- 
tion, if they were taxed for the 
whole support of the professors, 
with the interest upon the buildings, 
apparatus and library of the institu- 
tion. We need attempt no compar- 
ison between the usefulness to a 
state of common schools and colle- 
ges. The good influence of both 
is beyond computation and perfectly 
coincident. No other class is so de- 
sirous of the elevation of common 
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schools, or so strongly convinced of 
the utility of teachers’ seminaries, 
as the graduates of our colleges. 
The legislature of a state could in 
no way confer a greater benefit on 
every town, district and family, than 
by passing an act to encourage 
teachers to qualify themselves more 
thoroughly for their work. Whata 
delicate and responsible work it is! 
They have the mind of the nation 
committed to them, at the most plas- 
tic period of life. They do more 
than any others, the parents except- 
ed, to forra the mental and moral 
habits of the rising generation. No 
bungler should be allowed, far less 
employed and paid, to work upon 
the tender susceptibilities of child- 
hood, upon the disposition, mind, 
heart and soul, at the very time, 
above all others, when every impres- 
sion made is indelible. As Mr. 
Mann remarks, ** No unskillful hand 
should ever play upon a harp, where 
the tones are left, forever, in the 
strings.” 

We cast no censure upon our 
present teachers. Many of them 
are able, skillful and «efficient; asa 
body they do as well as can be ex- 
pected with the facilities and advan- 
tages afforded them. Many of them 
are unable, with the low wages 
which they receive, to be at the ex- 
pense of superior qualifications. Let 
the stale come to their assistance. 
Let them have an opportunity at 
the public expense, so far as neces- 
sary, to acquire a perfect knowl- 
edge of all that they are required 
to teach, and of the best methods of 
instruction and discipline. Econ- 
omy is the order of the day ; and 
some may think that our plan pays 
too much respect to this passion of 
the people. But others more nar- 
row minded, and representing the 
penny-wise and pound-foolish prin- 
ciple, may be prejudiced against 
the measure by their ruling passion. 
But we beg of them to consider 
that the truest economy looks be- 
yond the hour and the day to re- 

Vor. VI. 28 
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sults often remote but cheaply pur- 
chased at much present expense 
and self-denial. ‘The right educa- 
tion of a generation of children 
repays for itself by the precious 
returns of adult years, and never 
ceases to yield fruit in succeeding 
ages. We admire the wise econ- 
omy of a citizen of Kentucky, who 
said to the collector of the school 
tax: “1 would rather be taxed for 
the education of the bey than for 
the ignorance of the man; and for 
one or the other | am compelled to 
pay.” We beg our narrow-sighted 
economists to consider the wisdom 
of this preference ; to observe how 
and why our New England con- 
trasts with Mexico and South Amer- 
ica, with Asia and Europe ; how 
every degree of right education di- 
minishes the expenses of the state 
and of individuals; and increases 
the knowledge, health, peace, virtue 
and intelligent piety of the people. 

Some may think that such a 
seminary as we desire must neces- 
sarily be temporary; for it would 
soon supply the schools with teach- 
ers. This would be the case if 
teaching were a permanent busi- 
ness. But new teachers must be 
constantly in a course of prepara- 
tion to supply vacancies, fur there 
is no hope of permanency in the 
office at present. While the ave- 
rage length of time spent in teach- 
ing, except in a few large places, 
is less than two years and a half, 
the seminary would have enough 
to do; and at a future day, as soon 
as there shall be a demand for it, 
the course of instruction may be 
extended. 

But will not teachers’ institutes, 
or conventions of a few weeks, an- 
swer essentially the purposes of 
such an institution? To this it is 
an obvious answer, that we can not 
have the model school in connec- 
tion with them; and this we regard 
as an indispensable means of com- 
municating a thorough practical 
knowledge of the art of teaching. 
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Is it said that teachers can not be 
qualified by a three months’ course, 
to instruct in the higher branches ? 
The Report of the Normal School 
at Albany supplies an answer: 
*“ We have been coming down more 
and more to the primary studies in 
drilling teachers; here lies the great- 
est deficiency.” The principal of 
one of the normal schools in Mas- 
sachusetts has expressed to us the 
same opinion. ‘To put teachers or 
scholars into algebra before they 
understand arithmetic, or into phi- 
losophy before they know enough 
of grammar to apply the principles 
of the science to the construction of 
sentences, is subversive of all right 
education. When the majority of 
teachers have become so familiar 
with the elementary studies as to 
be able to illustrate and teach them 
in a happy manner, it will be soon 
enough to take another step. Then, 
but not till then, the schools will be 
prepared to enter upon the higher 
branches. Already where schools 
have been organized on the best 
system, and philosophical methods 
of instruction employed, the higher 
branches have been introduced with 
success. A thorough training for 
the first eight or ten years, will 
prepare the pupil to enter upon 
those studies. But this advance can 
not be made in the great majority 
of schools, ttil the preliminary work 
is far better understood, and far 
better accomplished. 

There is another consideration of 
some weight in this connection: 
when teachers are practically initi- 
ated into the art of teaching the com- 
mon branches, they will be good 
teachers in every study which they 
understand. A person skillful in 
illustrating the principles of inter- 
est, needs no normal instruction in 
order to teach geomeiry. The 
teacher of a district school should 
be able to adapt his instructions to 
all minds, to all the mental and 
moral peculiarities of his pupils. 
The younger they are, the more de- 
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pendent will they be upon him for 


help. He must throw life and jp. 
terest into twenty different exercises 
ina day. He must be perfecily fa. 
miliar with all the ‘little things.” 
(always the great things in early 
training,) and know well how jj 
communicate them in the happiest 
manner. Unlike a professor jg 
college, he must teach mathemat- 
ics, grammar, elocution, rhetoric, 
geography, penmanship, English 
literature and ethics—a litile of ey- 
ery thing—all at the same time, 
Not a day passes but he is called to 
instruct in the elements of all these 
sciences. His education, therefore, 
can not be too extensive and thor. 
ough. But the greatest deficiencies 
at present respect the mere ele. 
mentary studies, and particularly 
the art of teaching. We, therefore, 
think the present aim of the friends 
of education in all our states should 
be to improve the elementary in- 
struction of the common schools, by 
some feasible plan, such as we pro- 
pose—a seminary for teachers, hav- 
ing accommodations for a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred pupils; 
supplied with apparatus and every 
facility for illustration ; under the 
instruction of those who are in ev- 
ery way competent for the busi- 
ness ; connected with a model school 
taught upon the principies laid dowa 
in the seminary; and giving, each 
term, one course of practical drills 
and familiar lectures in all the stud: 
ies prescribed by the law of the 
state for the public schools. 

The details of this plan it is un- 
necessary for us to suggest. Con- 
ditions of admission must of course 
be fixed. A certificate of charac- 
ter, and a declaration of intention 
to teach for one or more terms, 
would be required; and the gradu- 
ates of the schools might be fur- 
nished with diplomas that would be 
current through the state, and su- 
persede the necessity of their ex- 
amination by school committees. 
Three terms a year might perhaps 
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be deemed sufficient ; leaving time 
for teachers’ conventions, which are 
found to awaken interest in the 
community upon the subject of pop- 
ylar'education, and stimulate the 
zeal of teachers in the work of their 


own improvement. By attending 
these, many would be induced to 
enter the seminary and receive a 
thorough course of instruction in 
the art of teaching. 


ROBERT MURRAY McCHEYNE.* 


Tue outward life of McCheyne 
can be written ina few lines. There 
were no great or striking events in 
which he bore a prominent part. 
Nothing links his name with the 
history of the state, of the church, 
or with literature. He passed away 
too early for that, as but a few of 
our race have made work for the 
historic muse, before completing 
their thirtieth year. 

He was born, May 21, 1813, in 
Edinburgh, and was named Robert 
Murray, after some of his kindred. 
We are not informed where he ob- 
tained his primary education, but it 
appears that his mind was bright 
and active, rapid in learning and 
retentive. In October, 1821, when 
a little more than eight years old, 
he entered the Edinburgh High 
School, where he continued his lit- 
erary studies during the usual pe- 
riod of six years. ‘The High School 
naturally led him to the doors of the 
University of Edinburgh, which re- 
ceived him in the autumn of 1827, 
being in his fifteenth year. Here 
he enjoyed the instructions of Prof. 
Wilson, (editor of Blackwood,) and 
attracted his attention on several oc- 
casions, by the excellence of his 
poetical and other compositions. A 
thorough course in this institution 
prepared him for the Divinity Hall, 
where in the winter of 1831, he 








*The works of the late Rev. Robert 
Murray McCheyne, Minister of St. Peter's 
Church, Dundee. Complete in two vol 
umes. Vol. 1, containing his Life and 
Remains, Letters, Lectures, Songs of 
Zion, &c. New York: Robert Carter 


commenced preparing for the min- 
istry, under Drs. Chalmers and 
Welch. In the summer of 1831, 
an elder brother to whom he was 
strongly attached, was taken away, 
and this affliction made a deep im- 
pression on his heart. He had, at 
various times, alarming views of 
his sinfulness, but the pleasures of 
gay and polite society dissipated 
such convictions from his vivacious 
mind. Christ drew him to himself 
through his afflictions, and his piety 
ever afier bore traces of the process 
by which he became a disciple. 
Before the close of the year he had 
undoubtedly passed from sin to holi- 
ness; his love for this world had 
been supplanted by a new power 
and nobler affection; and by de- 
grees all his powers, and suscepti- 
bilities, and purposes, were brought 
into captivity to Christ. 

He finished his studies on the 
29th of March, 1835, and was licen- 
sed to preach the Gospel, the first of 
July of the same year, by the pres- 
bytery of Annan. From this time 
to November, he preached in vari- 
ous places; when he became the 
colleague of the Rev. John Bonar, 
in the two fields of labor at Larbert 
and Dunipace near Stirling. In Au- 
gust, 1836, he preached for the first 
time, at St. Peter’s church, Dundee, 
where he was ordained, November 
24. His ministry was laborious 
and successful. Near the close of 


1838, sickness, to which he seems 
to have been very liable, compelled 
him to leave his parish and seek re- 
pose and health among his friends 
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in Edinburgh. About this time, 
the leading men of the now free 
church of Scotland, were contem- 
plating an exploratory visit to the 
Jews in Palestine and other parts, 
and it was suggested to McCheyne 
that he should become a member of 
the deputation. His heart was in 
the object, and it was thought that 
the journey would be conducive to 
his recovery. Accordingly, with 
three co-travelers, he started in the 
spring of 1839, passed through 
France, crossed the Mediterranean 
to Alexandria, and from thence went 
over the desert and explored the 
Holy Land. On his return he was 
taken sick off Cyprus, but did not 
land till he arrived atSmyrna. He 
was brought to the borders of the 
grave. Afler recovering, he returned 
to Scotland through ‘Turkey, Aus- 
tria, Poland, and the north of Ger- 
many—countries where the Jews 
are found in great numbers—and 
arrived at Dundee in November. 
In the meantime, a wonderful work 
of grace had been wrought in his 
parish in connection with the preach- 
ing of the Rev. Wm. C. Burns. 
From this time, his ministry was an 
almost uninterrupted triumph until 
his death, which took place on the 
25th of March, 1843. 

The interior life of McCheyne— 
the life of his mind—is worthy of 
study. In treating of this, what we 
have to say, will for the sake of con- 
venience, be placed under the fol- 
lowing titles, viz., natural disposi- 
tion, scholarship and literary char- 
acter, piety, and ministerial qualifi- 
cations. 

The disposition of McCheyne 
was uncommonly good. “ From his 
infancy,” says his friend, ** his sweet 
and affectionate temper was remark- 
ed by all who knew him.” This 
was a prominent characteristic dur- 
ing his life. It was this among 
other things, which made him a 
favorite among his youthful play- 
mates, and his more mature com- 
panions. While in the high school, 


his associates speak of him as one 
who had “ peculiarities that drew 
aitention,—of a light, tall form, full 
of elasticity and vigor, ambitious, 
yet noble in his dispositions, disdain. 
ing every thing like meanness or 
deceit.” Being of a vivacious and 
gay temper, he early became fond 
of the party of pleasure and the 
dance. He was thus ofien seduced 
from grave occupations, and his 
mind was diverted from more seri- 
ous and profitable exercises. This 
early fondness for gaiety often prov. 
ed a thorn to him in after years, and 
was the occasion of repeated trans. 
gressions. We have no_ positive 
evidence that he was favored with 
sirict religious training at home, 
yet he was remarkably free from 
vice and vicious associations. Aside 
from his love of gay society, his 
deportment was correct. “ Some 
would have regarded him as exhib- 
iting many traits of a Christian char- 
acter. | have heard him say,” says 
his biographer, “that there wasa 
correctness and propriety in his de- 
meanor at times of devotion, and 
in public worship, which some who 
knew not his heart, were ready to 
put to the account of real feeling.” 
Yet after all, * his susceptible mind 
had not, at that time, a relish for 
any higher joy than the refined gai- 
eties of society, and for such pleas- 
ures as the song and the dance 
could yieid.” 

His love of natural scenery may 
be mentioned here as it displays his 
disposition. ‘The beautiful rather 
than the sublime, was congenial to 
his spirit. A short extract from his 
biography will illustrate this trait. 
“He had great delight in rural 
scenery. Most of his summer va- 
cations used to be spent in Duinfries- 
shire, and his friends in the parish 
of Ruthwell and its vicinity, re 
tain a vivid remembrance of his 
youthful days. His poetic temper- 
ament led him to visit whatever 
scenes were fitted to stir the soul. 


At all periods of his life also he had 
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a love of enterprise. During the 
summer months, he occasionally 
made excursions with his father or 
some intimate friend, to visit the 
lakes and hills of our highlands. 
In one of these excursions, a some- 
what romantic occurrence befell the 
travelers. He and his friend had 
set out on foot to explore, at their 
leisure, Dunkeld, and the highlands 
in its vicinity. ‘They spent a day 
at Dunkeld, and about sunset set 
out again with the view of crossing 
the hills to Strathardle. A dense 
mist spread over the hills soon after 
they began toclimb. They pressed 
on, but lost the track that might 
have guided them safely to the glen. 
They knew not how to direct their 
steps to any dwelling. Night came 
on, and they had no resource but to 
crouch among the heath, with no 
other covering than the clothes they 
wore. They felt hungry and cold ; 
and awaking at midnight, the awful 
stillvess of the lonely mountains 
spread astrange fear over them. But 
drawing close together, they again 
lay down to rest, and slept soundly, 
till the cry of some wild birds, and 
the morfing dawn aroused them.” 
The affectionateness of his dispo- 
sition was shown in his regard for 
his parents, his love for the people 
of his charge, and in his devoted 
attachment to the brother whose 
death has been mentioned. On 
that occasion, he poured out the sor- 
rows of his heart in more than one 
poetic effusion, and he often recur- 
red to the sad bereavement, with 
mournful interest, in after years. 
In brief, his disposition was such as 
to render his heart the best soil for 
the seeds of divine truth, and for 
the development and full growth of 
all the graces of the Spirit. Res- 
pectful to the aged, familiar, yet 
delicate in his intercourse with his 
equals, kind and considerate to those 
in inferior conditions, genile and lov- 
ing towards the young, he inspired 
the expectation, that if he became a 
disciple of the Savior, he would 
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closely resemble 
whom Jesus loved.” 
As a scholar, McCheyne was 
more than respectable. It was evi- 
dent, in early life, that his mind was 
active in its movements, and so at- 
tentive to whatever came before it, 
that his infant knowledge rapidly 
accumulated. ‘ At the age of four, 
while recovering from some illness, 
he selected for his recreation, the 
study of the Greek alphabet, and 
was able to name all the letters, and 
write them in a rude way upona 
slate. <A year afier, he made rapid 
progress in the English class, and at 
an early age became somewhat em- 
inent among his school-fellows for 
his melodious voice, and powers of 
recitation.” Another fact may be 
recited in the words of his biogra- 
pher, as it reveals one secret of his 
power inafier years. ‘* There were, 
at that time, catechetical exercises 
held in the ‘Tron church, in the in- 
terval between sermons; and some 
friends remember the interest often 
excited in the hearers, by his cor- 
rect and sweet recitation of the 
psalms and passages of Scripture.” 
His mental powers rapidly unfolded, 
and sustained a steady growth up to 
the time of his settlement in Dun- 
dee, if not to the close of his use- 
ful and happy career. In the high 
school, he was one of the best schol- 
ars in all the classes to which he be- 
longed, and in some branches was 
distinguished. When about four- 
teen, he ventured on poetic compo- 
sition—the subject being, ‘ Greece, 
but living Greece no more ;’—and, 
as might be expected, his effort 
was wanting in the divine fervor 
of the poet, rather than in enthu- 
siastic love of liberty. While in 
the University, he privately studied 
the modern languages, and took 
great delight in gymnastic exercises. 
Moreover, * he used his pencil with 
much success, and had a very con- 
siderable knowledge of music,” be- 
ing able also to sing correctly and 


beautifully. We are told that po- 
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etry was a never-failing recreation, 
and that he thus drew from Prof. 
Wilson, a prize in the moral philos- 
ophy class, for a poem “On the 
Covenanters.’ Notwithstanding this 
variety of studies and pursuits, he 
gained some prize in all the various 
classes he attended. 

He had thus received as perfect 
intellectual training, perhaps, as his 
native land could furnish to an un- 
dergraduate, and now was to come 
under the influence of the master 
mind of the college and the church, 
for Dr. Chalmers reigned in Divinity 
Hall. Dr. Chalmers had the rare, 
but most desirable faculty in a teach- 
er, of impressing his character up- 
on others, and McCheyne was a sus- 
ceptible pupil. “ Under Dr. Chal- 
mers for divinity, and Dr. Welch 
for church history, a course of four 
years afforded no ordinary advanta- 
ges for enlarging his understanding.” 
There is evidence that he made 
good use of his opportunities in the 
regular studies of the course. Be- 
sides this, he paid much attention to 
collateral studies. He became so 
familiar with the Hebrew language, 
that he could consult the original 
Hebrew of the Old Testament, with 
ease and pleasure. A_ voluntary 
class, of which he was a member, 
was formed for the purpose of inves- 
tigating some point of systematic 
divinity. They afterwards examin- 
ed the chief points of the popish 
controversy. Unfulfilled prophecy 
occupied their attention at other 
times, and a class not less pleasant 
and useful than the others, received 
the name of exegetical. His mind, 
naturally active and vigorous, had 
now received a thorough and sym- 
metrical training. ‘The foundation 
was laid for excellence and emi- 
nence in almost any pursuit in which 
he might engage; but it is plain, 
that he was best fitted, not only by 
education, but divine grace, for the 
gospel ministry. He was not pro- 
foundly learned, as no one is, when 
just entering on professional life ; 
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but the basis was laid for vast aceu. 
mulations, if time and the provi 
dence of God should permit. 

It is clear that his poetical powers 
were overrated by his friends. It is 
true, he was a fine versifier; it is 
delightful to read the effusions of 
his genial and Christian muse ; still 
they are destitute of the divine affla. 
tus. His love of scenery was for 
the beautiful, rather than the grand 
and sublime; or in the language of 
one of his friends, ** he had a kind 
and quiet eye, which found out the 
living and beautiful in nature, rather 
than the majestic and sublime.” 
He might have written a volume of 
readable, useful and popular poems; 
as a writer of hymns and sacred 
songs, he might have surpassed most 
who have written since the days of 
Watts; but when compared with 
Pollok—to say nothing of the great 
masters—his inferiority, in this re- 
gard, is seen at once. In a word, 
he was not a genius, nor is there 
any evidence that he imagired him- 
self to be one. ; 

His prose style is very fine. Clear, 
uniform, direct and elegant, it car- 
ries the reader along, continu- 
ally pleased, yet unconscious of the 
cause. He had what some call 
ideality fully developed. There is 
abundance and richness of thought 
in all his writings, and he had the 
happy art of interweaving Scripture 
in all he wrote, as those only can, 
who have learned to think in the lan- 
guage of the Spirit. Though he 
never rises to eloquence, yet he is 
never tiresome. Some speakers are 
so natural, easy and graceful, that 
we scarcely notice their appearance, 
or observe it only to be pleased ; 
while others, by their ambitious elo- 
cution, their violent motions, and 
their patent artifice, fill us with pain. 
There is the same difference in the 
style of different writers. McCheyne 
belonged to the former class. He 
was never infected by the vice of 
many writers and speakers, a con- 
stant straining for effect ; a fault, by 
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the way, which is a sure proof of 
mental weakness and poverty. His 
pure, rich thoughts flow from the 
“pen of a ready writer,” whether 
in writing a letter, an address, a po- 
em, ora sermon. And though he 
pever astonishes his reader by lofty 
flights, yet he never fails to com- 
mand fixed and delighted atiention. 
He is not so much like the moon, 
now shining in full-orbed splendor, 
and now waning to paleness, as like 
the star, shedding a steady and grate- 
ful light. 

His mind, though not belonging 
to the first class, was of a high order. 
lt is not often that two such men as 
Mackintosh and Robert Hail meet 
in Edinburgh University, or else- 
where; but perhaps we as rarely 
meet with one like McCheyne. He 
was characterized for clear and dis- 
tinct apprehension of his subject, 
and happy illustration. He loved 
truth in all departments of know- 
ledge, and was remarkable for can- 
dor. ‘He had an ingenious and 
enterprising mind—a mind that could 
carry out what was suggested, when 
it did not strike out new light for 
itself. He possessed great powers of 
analysis; often his judgment dis- 
covered singular discrimination.” 
His style is so agreeable and rich ; 
he was so ready and appropriate on 
every occasion ; there was such full- 
ness and beauty in his treatment of 
every subject he undertook ; the ef- 
fects of the good training of his 
mind and heart were so visible, as 
almost to produce the conviction that 
he was destined to take rank among 
the most gifted minds, if his life had 
been prolonged. But though he did 
not, by the fire of his genius, or the 
depth of his penetration, or the 
broadness of his view, “ attain unto 
the first three ;”” yet his excellence 
as a poet, as a scholar, and as a 
writer, must command respect and 
inspire affection. 

His religious character exhibited 
uncommon loveliness, yet there was 
nothing effeminate inhim. Though 
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never called to such privations and 
endurances as placed the heroic 
stamp upon Brainerd ; still itis plain, 
he was capable of any self-sacrifice 
which the Master might have de- 
manded. 

He was in his nineteenth year 
when the service of Christ became 
the delight of his heart rather than 
the slavery of conscience. There 
was, of course, a precise time when 
the great change took place, but for 
a while it was like the first streaks 
of dawn struggling with the dark- 
ness. ‘Temptations were thick around 
him, especially those arising from 
his former fondness for gay society ; 
yet gradually he arose above these 
allurements, ull the pleasures of pi- 
ety rendered the enjoyments of the 
world tasteless. On this point his 
experience, like that of the late 
Mrs. Van Lennep—and the mention 
of one of these lovely Christian 
characters always brings the other 
to mind—is very instructive to those 
Christians who are fond of gay 
scenes, and are carried away by the 
fascinations of the dance. He found 
the pleasures of society hindering 
his growth in grace, and clouding 
his spiritual vision. Moreover, just 
in proportion as his religious enjoy- 
ment increased, pleasure springing 
from other sources, seemed insipid. 
Compared with his sources of hap- 
piness, it was as husks to * angel’s 
food.” ‘The Holy Spirit carried on 
his work by continuing to deepen in 
him the conviction of his ungodli- 
ness, and the pollution of his whole 
nature. ‘“ He stated that there was 
nothing sudden in his case, and that 
he was led to Christ through deep 
and ever-abiding, but not awful or 
distracting convictions.” ‘ At first 
the light dawned slowly, so slowly 
that for a considerable time he still 
relished an occasional plunge into 
scenes of gaiety.” But as the in- 
creasing light spreads and scatters 
the shades of night, and sets the 
eastern heavens in a glow, so did 
divine grace, with increasing rapid- 
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ity, illuminate his soul. From this 
period his course may be described 
by the beautiful figure of Scripture 
—like “the shining light, that shi- 
neth more and more unto the per- 
fect day.” 

It is impossible to give a correct 
portraiture of his religious charac- 
ter, without copious drafts from his 
diary, and his other writings. We 
must be content, therefore, however 
unsatisfactory, 'o sum it up, under 
a few specifications, with here and 
there a brief extract. He soon be- 
came familiar with the life of Brain- 
erd, and the writings of President 
Edwards, and it is most evident 
that his piety took its type from 
theirs. Like them he had a deep 
sense of sinfulness. This will be 
clear froma short passage. ‘* What 
a mass of corruption have | been! 
How great a portion of my life 
have | spent wholly without God in 
the world; given up to sense and 
the perishing things around me. 
Naturally of a feeling and senti- 
mental disposition, how much of my 
religion has been, and is to this day, 
tinged with the colors of earth! 
Restrained from open vice by edu- 
cational views and the fear of man, 
how much ungodliness has reigned 
within me! How often has it bro- 
ken through all restraint, and come 
out in the shape of lusts and an- 
ger, mad ambitions and unhallowed 
words! Though my vice was al- 
ways refined, yet how subtle and 
how awfully prevalent it was!” 
This sense of sinfulness increased 
upon him, as is the case with all 
devoted Christians, in proportion as 
he became holy. 

As a consequence, he knew how 
to deal with sinners anxious about 
their salvation. He never attempt- 
ed to soothe or quiet them, or to 
take their part against God; but 
rather to deepen their convictions, 
till they were slain by the law, and 
thus led to Christ. His humility, 
the fruit of these deep convictions, 
was conspicuous, and thus made him 


a safe and sympathizing guide. | 
is interesting to see how pervadi 
was his piety. It extended to all 
his outward actions ; governed his 
whole life. He was not devotional 
by fits, and righteous for the nonce, 
but seemed always to act as if con. 
scious of being under his great 
Taskmaster’s eye, and desirous of 
securing his approving smile. He 
“made a conscience of his very 
thoughts.” His imagination was pu 
rified by the Spirit. The love of 
God sanctified all his other affee. 
tions. His religion was not a thing 
apart from life, but pervaded it, and 
went with him everywhere. In col- 
lege, in his parish, amid the splen- 
dors of London, in France, on the 
sea, in the lonely desert, in the holy 
land, among the enemies of all 
righteousnesss, in Austrian Poland, 
he was the same humble, devotional, 
upright Christian. 

He was free from cant. There 
was no appearance of an effort to 
seem pious. He had not a sane- 
timonious mask to put on or take 
otf, according to the company he 
might be in. But on all occasions, 
in all companies, he was a warm- 
hearted, manly and graceful disci- 
ple of Christ. ‘True, he used much 
Scripture language ; he talked much 
about providence ; but herein he dif- 
fered from the canting professor 
viz., in that the language of the 
Spirit was the language of his heart; 
or rather, the Spirit dwelt in him, 
and so he spake in the dialect of 
heaven. ‘This was apparent in his 
letters, as well as in his conversa- 
tion. Says his biographer : 

“To many it was a subject of wonder 
that he found time to write letters that 
always breathed the name of Jesus, amid 
his innumerable engagements. But the 
truth was, his letters cost him no expen- 
diture of time; they were ever the fresh 
thoughts and feelings of his soul at the 
moment he took up his pen; his habitual 
frame of soul is what appears in them all. 
The calm, holy, tenderly affectionate 
style of his letters reminds us of Samuel 
Rutherford, whose works he delighted to 
read—excepting only that bis joy never 
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seems to have risen to ecstacies. The 
selection of his letters may exhibit some- 
what of his holy skill in dropping a 
word for his Master on al! occasions. In 
anote to the members of his family, he 
says: ‘ The Tay is before me now like a 
resplendent mirror, glistening in the morn- 
ing sun. May the same sun shine sweet- 
ly on you, and may He that makes it 
shine, shine into your hearts to give you 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ.’ There were often 
such last words as these—‘ O for drops in 
the pastures of the wilderness! The 
smiles of Jesus be with you, and the 
breathings of the Holy Ghost.’ To a 
friend— May we have gales passing from 
Perth to this, and from here to you, and 
from heaven to both.’ To his brother— 
‘[have a host of letters before me, and 
therefore can add no more. I give youa 
parting text, Sorrowful, yet always re- 
joicing.’”’"—pp. 119, 120. 


His piety was of the happy kind. 
He spiritualized all the jubilant pas- 
sages of the Canticles, and made 
them the expression of his own joy- 
ous religion. In this respect he is 
as perfect a model as religious bi- 
ography furnishes. His devotions 
were not the offspring of ignorance, 
nor of animal excitement, nor of 
poetic sensibility, nor of anger aping 
the manner of righteous indigna- 
tion; but his soul rejoiced in the 
Lord, and joyed in the God of his 
salvation. It may be mentioned, in 
this connection, that his preaching 
had a strong tendency to make oth- 
er Christians happy. Some minis- 
ters, itis to be feared, teach their 
hearers to be wretched ; forever 
harping upon conflicts and trials, as 
if it were a sin to be happy in this 
sinful world; as if, forsooth, the 
heart allied to God, could and should 
have but little spiritual enjoyment 
til the glories of heaven blaze 
around it; as if, again, conflicts and 
trials did not serve to wean the 
Christian heart from the world, and 
fix its affections on the only proper 
cbject of supreme love, and the oa- 
ly source of lasting and unalloyed 
happiness. It was not so with Mc- 
Cheyne, and it is delightful to see 
the happy effect produced by his 
joyous piety on other Christians. 

Vor. VI. 29 
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The following incident from a little 
work of his, entitled, ** Another 
Lily Gathered,” is illustrative of this 
point. ‘This little work gives an ac- 
count of a boy who was converted 
under his ministry, and who, after 
much suffering, died in great peace. 
*“One of the loveliest features in 
the character of this little boy was 
his intense love to the souls of men. 
He often spoke with me on the fol- 
ly of men living without Christ in 
the world. I shall never forget the 
compassionate glance of his clear 
blue eye, as he said, ‘ What a pity 
it is that they do not a’ come to Christ 
—they would be sic happy.’ He 
often reminded me of the verse, 
‘Love is of God, and every one 
that loveth is born of God.’ ” 

His piety was nourished by med- 
itation and prayer, as well as by ac- 
tivity in doing good. ‘The custom 
of President Edwards, who used to 
retire to a grove for religious con- 
templation and worship, was adopt- 
ed by him. Here is an entry in his 
Journal : “ April 6, [1840.] Love- 
ly ride and meditation in a retired 
grove.” His friend, with whom 
he was united in preparing a narra- 
tive of the visit to the Jews, writes : 
‘** Many a pleasant remembrance re- 
mains of these days, as sheet after 
sheet passed under the eyes of our 
mutual criticism. Though intent on 
accomplishing his work, he kept to 
his rule, ‘that he must see the face 
of God before he could undertake 
any duty.” Often would he wander 
in the morning among the pleasant 
woods of Dunsinnan, till he had 
drunk in refreshment to his soul by 
meditation on the word of God; 
and then he took up the pen.” The 
following sentence is from one of 
his manuscripts: ** As I was walk- 
ing in the fields the thought came 
over me, with almost overwhelming 
power, that every one of my flock 
must soon be in heaven or hell. O 
how I wished that I had a tongue 
like thunder, that I might make all 
hear; or that I had a frame like 
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iron, that I might visit every one, 
and say, ‘ Escape for thy life!’ Ah, 
sinners! you little know how I fear 
that you will lay the blame of your 
damnation at my door!” In re- 
gard to his devotions he seems to 
have obeyed the injunction—* pray 
without ceasing ;*’ and to have un- 
derstood the parable of Christ, spo- 
ken ‘to this end, that men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint.” 
Yet he had stated seasons for devo- 
tional exercises, in which much time 
was occupied each day. Besides, 
he used often to rise very early in 
the morning, especially on the Sab- 
bath, that he might have long con- 
tinued communion with God, as ap- 
pears by the following extracts. 
** Awoke early by the kind provi- 
dence of God, and had uncommon 
freedom and fervency in keeping 
the concert for prayer this morn- 
ing before light.” ‘* Must try to get 
early to bed on Saturday, that I 
may rise a great while before day.” 
These early hours of prayer on the 
Sabbath he endeavored to have all 
his life, not for study, but for prayer. 

His piety was growing from the 
day he devoted himself to Christ 
till he died. This fact is proved by 
his whole recorded life, and by his 
writings. In the language of his 
friend : 

* He was never satisfied with his own 
attainments in holiness; he was ever 
ready to learn, and quick to apply any 
suggestion that might tend to his greater 
usefulness. He used, near the close of 
his life, to sing a psalm or hymn every 
day afier dinner. It was often, ‘ The Lord 
is my Shepherd ;’ or, ‘O may we stand 
before the Lamb.’ Sometimes it was that 
hymn, ‘O for a closer walk with God ; 
and sometimes the psalm, ‘O that I like 
a dove had wings.’ <A friend said of him, 
‘T have sometimes compared him to the 
silver and graceful ash, with its pensile 
branches and leaves of gentle green, re- 
flecting gleams of happy sunshine The 
fall of its leaf, too, is iike the fall of his— 
it is green to-night, and gone to-morrow— 
it does not sear or wither.’ '’—p. 133. 


As his life was a constant pro- 


gress in holiness, so his death was 
answerable to such a life. In his 
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last hours, whether retaining the 
control of his faculties, or wander. 
ing in delirium, the ruling purpose, 
the reigning affections of his soul, 
were equally manifest. He was go 
sanctified, his heart was a perpetual 
hymn. “ He exclaimed with joy. 
ful voice, ‘ My soul is escaped as a 
bird out of the snare of the fowler; 
the snare is broken, and | am esca. 
ped.” His countenance as he said 
this, bespoke inward peace. Ever 
afierward he was observed to be 
happy; and at supper time that 
evening, when taking a little re. 
freshment, he gave thanks, ‘ for 
strength in the time of weakness— 
for light in the time of darkness— 
for joy in the time of sorrow—for 
comforting us in all our tribulations, 
that we may be able to comfort 
those that are in any trouble, by the 
comfort wherewith we ourselves are 
comforted of God.’” “ He contin 
ued most generally engaged, while 
the delirium lasted, either in pray- 
ing or preaching to his people, and 
always apparently ina happy frame, 
till the morning of his death. On 
that morning he lified up his hands 
as if in the attitude of pronouncing 
the blessing, and then sank dowh, 
Not a groan or sigh, but only a quiv- 
er of the lip, and his soul was at rest. 

As we have already seen, Me- 
Cheyne had peculiar qualifications 
for the ministry, in his natural tal- 
ents and disposition, in his eduea- 
tion, and from the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit. His success was an- 
swerable to his qualifications and 
his fidelity. During the early days 
of his ministry, be saw no fruils 
among his hearers, though he was 
improving rapidly, and getting ready 
for the harvest already preparing. 
As if to assure him that Dundee was 
to be the field of his stated labor, 
two persons were converted the first 
night he preached there. He was 
ordained the 24th of November, 
1836, in his twenty-fourth year, and 
from that time to the day of his death 
there were probably very few weeks 
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when some persons were not un- 
commonly solicitous for the salva- 
tion of their souls. His preaching, 
so far as we can discover, was very 
plain in stvle and in the sense of 
faithfulness in declaring the whole 
counsel of God. He had a happy 
faculty for illustrating the truth, and 
for gaining the attention and the 
assent of his hearers. His sermons 
were instructive in religious expe- 
rience. He soon learned to be 
methodical in arranging his discour- 
ses, and clear in stating his points. 
His auditors perceived his sincerity ; 
and the affection beaming from his 
eyes, and every feature of his speak- 
ing countenance, melted their hearts. 
Many loved him who hated his 
message ; and no doubt many were 
led to Christ through their attach- 
ment to his servant. An awful so- 
lemnity was produced by his preach- 
ing, the audience feeling as if in 
the presence of Jehovah. During 
the first two vears of his ministry 
at Dundee, there was no season 
which we should denominate a re- 
vival, but sinners were frequently 
convicted of sin, and brought into 
the glorious liberty of the gospel. 
And in addition, ** it was obvious to 
all that the love of Christians was 
raised as much by his holy walk as 
by his heavenly ministry. Yet,” 
says his friend, ** during these pleas- 
ant days, he had much reproach to 
bear. He was the object of super- 
cilious contempt to formal, cold- 
hearted ministers, and of bitter ha- 
tred to many of the ungodly ; very 
deep was the enmity borne to him 
bysome—all the deeper because the 
only cause of it was his likeness to 
his Master. But nothing turned him 
aside. He was full of ardor—ever 
gentle, and meek, and generous ; 
full of zeal, yet never ruffled by 
his zeal ; and not only his strength 
of ‘first love,’ but even its warm 
glow, seemed in him to suffer no 
decay.” 

His physical and mental powers 
were tasked to their utmost strength, 
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in preaching, in visiting from house 
to house in a parish containing four 
thousand souls, in superintending 
Sabbath schools and holding evening 
meetings in various sections of his 
large parish, in conversing with the 
anxious, in correspondence, and in 
excursions as an evangelist. “In 
his brief diary he records, on a cer- 
tain day, that twenty anxious souls 
had that night been conversing with 
him; ‘many of them very deeply 
interested.’ He occasionally fixed 
an evening for the purpose of meet- 
ing with those who were awakened ; 
and in one of his note-books there 
are at least four hundred visits re- 
corded, made to him by inquiring 
souls, in the course of that and the 
following years.” He was entirely 
devoted to his work, desiring no 
earthly honors. Believing that his 
Master had called him to Dundee, 
he had no desire to leave, till he 
had an intimation from the same 
source. Ina letter to a friend, he 
says: “| have been asked to leave 
this place again and again, but have 
never seen my way clear to do so. 
I feel quite at the disposal of my 
divine Master. Il gave myself away 
to him when I began my ministry, 
and he has guided me as by the 
pillar-cloud from the first day until 
now. I think I would leave this 
place to-morrow, if he were to bid 
me; but as to seeking removal, | 
dare not and could not. If my min- 
istry were unsuccessful—if God 
frowned upon the place and made 
my message void—then | would 
willingly go; for | would rather beg 
my bread than preach without suc- 
cess.” An anecdote may be men- 
tioned, as bearing on this point. 
Conversing with a ministerial friend, 
as to what might be their duty in 
case of the disruption of the church, 
and where they might be scattered, 
—the friend said he could preach 
Gaelic, and might go to the High- 
landers in Canada. Mr. McCheyne 
suid—* | think of going to the ma- 
ny thousand convicts that are trans- 
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ported beyond seas, for no man ca- 
reth for their souls.” He loved to 
preach, and thousands hung upon 
his lips with delight. He could 
scarcely ever refuse an invitation to 
preach. And this did not arise from 
the natural excitement there is in 
commanding the attention of thou- 
sands; for he was equally ready to 
proclaim Christ to small country 
flocks. He remarked, “I observe 
how often Jesus went a long way 
for one soul, as for example the ma- 
niac, and the woman of Canaan.” 
In the early part of 1843, he went 
on a preaching excursion, by ap- 

} - : 
pointment of the Convocation. 

“ He set out as unclouded and happy 
as the sky that was above his head that 
bright morning. 
three weeks, he preached or spoke at 
meetings in four-and-twenty places, some- 
times more than once in the same place. 
Great impression was made upon the peo- 

le. One who tracked his footsteps a 
month after his death, states, that sympa- 
thy with the principles of our suffering 
church was awakened in many places; 
but above all, a thirst was excited for the 
pure word of life. The people loved to 
speak of him. In one place, where a 
meetiog had been intimated, the people 
assembled, resolving to cast stones at him 
as soon us he should begin to speak ; but 
no sooner had he begun, than his manner, 
his look, his words, riveted them all, 
and they listened with intense earnest- 
ness; and before he left the place, the 
ye gathered round him, entreating 

im to stay and preach to them. One 
man, who had cast mud at him, was af- 
terwards moved to tears on hearing of his 
death.”’—p. 143. 

When setting out on his journey 
to the East, he took pains to secure 
for his flock a faithful shepherd, as 
will appear from the following note 
to Rev. William C. Burns.—* You 
are given in answer to prayer, and 
these gifts are, I believe, always 
without exception, blessed. I hope 
you may be a thousand times more 
blessed among them than ever I was. 
Perhaps there are many souls that 
would never have been saved under 
my ministry, who may be touched 
under yours; and God has taken 
this method of bringing you into my 
place. ‘ His name is Wonderful.’ ” 
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During his absence, the Holy Spirit 
was poured out in a wonderful map. 
ner. ‘The whole town was moy. 
ed. Many believers doubted; the 
ungodly raged; but the word of 
God grew mightily and prevailed,” 
McCheyne heard the joyful tidings 
on his homeward journey, and his 
heart overflowed with joy and grat. 
itude. ‘There was no jealousy and 
repining because God had wrought 
by another, but sincere rejoicing in 
the work. He returned while his 
flock were in the midst of the revi. 
val, and he was ready to enter into 
its spirit. God continued to send 
down his renewing and sanctifying 
influences, till great multitudes of 
the old and young, the rich and poor, 
the vulgar and the fashionable, be- 
lieved on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
After some weeks, the work in a 
measure subsided. We are told, 
“the work of the Spirit went on, 
the stream flowing gently; for the 
heavy showers had fallen, and the 
overflowing of the waters had pass- 
ed by.” And the stream continued 
to flow gently, but purely, during 
the remaining three years of his 
life. Several hundred were gath- 
ered into the church of Christ, and 
for the most part, gave evidence 
of being members of the invisible 
church, whose names are written in 
the Lamb’s book of life. 

The secret of his success was his 
holiness as a Christian, and his fidel- 
ity as a minister. He used to speak 
of discouragement, when God fora 
few months or weeks seemed to be 
withholding his hand from saving 
souls. The following passage de- 
serves to be deeply pondered. 

“If he was not right in thus hastily 
forgetting the past for a little, still this 
feature of his ministry is to be well con- 
sidered. He entertained so full a per 
suasion that a faithful minister has every 
reason to expect to see souls converted 
under him, that when this was withheld, 
he began to fear that some hidden evil 
was provoking the Lord and grieving the 
Spirit. And ought it not to be so with 
all of us? Qught we not to suspect, et 
ther that we are not living near to God, 
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or that our message is not a true transcript 
of the glad tidings, in both matter and 
manner, when we see no souls brought to 
Jesus? God may certainly hide from our 
knowledge much of what he accomplish- 
es by our means, but as certainly will he 
bring to our view some seals of our min- 
istry, in order that our persuasion of be- 
ing thus sent by him may solemnize and 
overawe us, as well as lead us on to un- 
wearied labor. Ought it not to be the in- 
scription over the doors of our Assembly 
and College-halls—* Thanks be unto God, 
which always causeth us to triumph in 
Christ, and maketh manifest the savor of 
his knowledge by us in every place.’ 2 
Cor. 2: 14.” 

What valid reason is there for 
doubting the truth of this view? 
When we doubt that God crowns 
faithful exertions with success, do 
we not excuse ourselves quite as 
much as we honor divine sovereign- 
ty? The ministry of Christ was 
short, but more than five hundred 
brethren—all his disciples—saw him 
atone time. (1 Cor. 15: 6.) The 
labors of the Apostles were wonder- 
fully successful. Edwards, Brain- 
erd, Wesley, Tennent, Whitefield, 
and other holy men, are witnesses 
that God blesses the faithful and 
holy. This was the belief of Mc- 
Cheyne. “In the case of a faith- 
ful ministry, success is the rule; 
want of it the exception. For it is 
written, ‘In doing this thou shalt 
both save thyself and them that hear 
thee.” He expected it, and the Lord 
exceeded his hopes.” At one time 
he writes, “I feel persuaded that if 
I could follow the Lord more fully 
myself, my ministry would be used 
to make a deeper impression than it 
has yet done.” 

We know not what he might have 
done, for he was about to be sum- 
moned to another sphere of labor. 
Nor was he unprepared. In the 
January preceding his death, “ he 
was breathing after glory.’ In his 
letters, written a short time before 
his death, but while he was in usual 
health, there are such expressions 
as these : * [ often pray, Lord, make 
me as holy as a pardoned sinner 
can be made.” ‘ Often, often, | 
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would like to depart and be with 
Christ—to mount the Pisgah-top, 
and take a farewell look of the 
church below, and leave my body 
and be present with the Lord. Ah, 
it is far better!” Again: “1 do not 
expect to live long. | expect a sud- 
den call some day—perhaps soon— 
and therefore I speak very plainly.” 
According to his full persuasion, he 
died early, but he has left us the re- 
cord of a godly and useful ministry 
for our admonition and encourage- 
ment. Nor can we wonder that the 
death of such a man made a deep 
sensation in Dundee. On the eve- 
ning after his death, his people were 
met together in the church, “and 
such a scene of sorrow has not often 
been witnessed in Scotland. It was 
like the weeping for king Josiah. 
Hundreds were there; the lower 
part of the church was full; and 
none among them seemed able to 
contain their sorrow. Every heart 
seemed bursting with grief, so that 
the weeping and the cries could be 
heard afar off. On the day of his 
burial, business was quite suspended 
in his parish. ‘The streets, and eve- 
ry window, from the house to the 
grave, were crowded with those who 
felt that a prince in Israel had fall- 
en; and many a careless man felt 
a secret awe creep over his harden- 
ed soul, as he cast his eye on the 
solemn spectacle.” 

A word about the * Life and Re- 
mains.”” The author of the one and 
the editor of the other, is the Rev. 
Andrew Bonar, of Callace, Scot- 
land, a friend of McCheyne, and a 
congenial spirit. We earnestly re- 
commend the work to private Chris- 
tians and young ministers, as filling 
a place in the library which no oth- 
er can. Feeling grateful to the 
friend who called our attention to 
the contemplation of a character so 
holy and so lovely as that of Mc- 
Cheyne, we are sure of receiving 
the thanks of all who may be indu- 
ced by us to read his life and wri- 
tings. 
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We know not how more appro- 
priately to conclude our notice of 
this lovely Christian, than by the 
following beautiful lines, before un- 
published, in which the flimsy in- 
tangibilities of religious transcen- 
dentalism, bewildering the head 
while they chill the heart, the rap- 
turous intensity of highly wrought 
religious emotion, the noisy zeal 
and pretension of excited animal 
feeling, and the deeper and more 
powerful, but fluctuating impetus of 
periodical piety—all pass in review 
to be condemned, while the true el- 
ements of the Christian’s interior 
life, constancy and progress, are 
evolved from the beautiful compari- 
son of Scripture, Isa. 48: 18,— 
* Then should thy peace have been 
as a river.” 

Not like the clond, whose misty fold 

Gathers around some mountain height :— 
Its graceful wreaths are thin and cold, 

Ever most dim to nearest sight. 

Its golden haze decks sun-lit skies, 
Or glows beneath the setting day,— 


But night shall dim its glorious dyes, 
The wind shall drive it far away. 


THE PROPOSED 


In the last number of our last 
volume, in a note to an article on 
“The common school controversy 
in Massachusetts,” we announced 
our intention to give a distinct con- 
sideration to the subject of ** paro- 
chial schools’—by which phrase 
we mean church schools—schools 
under the direction, control, and sup- 
port of religious sects or denomina- 
tions. 

This subject has, of late, been ur- 
ged on the public attention in vari- 
ous ways. For many years past, 
in this country, several religious de- 
nominations have manifested not a 
little uneasiness at the prevalent 
common school system, because it 
excludes (as from its nature it must) 
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Not like the shower, whose freshening drops 
Wake to new life the sun-parched day, 
Whose rustle in the tall tree tops 
Sends heart-thrills to each quivering spray :~ 
Though rainbows rise to span the scene, 
‘Though grateful songs its welcome speak, 
Sinking from sight, that crystal’s sheen 
‘To-morrow thou in vain may’st seek. 


Not like the brook, whose onward rush, 
So full of sparkling, noisy glee, 
Awoke from emulous birds a gush 
Of ringing, wild-wood extacy :— 
Alas for flowers, that, on its bank, 
Hang their bright heads, and, drooping, die! 
The summer's sun its waters drank, 
And now its pebbly bed is dry. 


Not like the wave, whose measured swell 
Breaks gently on the silver sand, 
Or, gathering might beneath the wing 
Ut tempests, smites the echoing strand :— 
Wave afier wave may seek the shore, 
And on their wealth of waters urge 
A tew brief hours—then turns the ude, 
And backward rolls the inconstant surge. 


But like a river, calm and clear, 
A stately river, full and free, 
Whose broad expanse, serenely spread, 
The blue sky's mirror well may be, 
Yet with a steady current’s force 
Is ever hastening to the sea:— 
No vexing wind, no ebbing tide, 
No shallow sources quickly dried, 
Have power to stay its onward course :— 


Such is the peace thine heritage shall be, 
Peace like a rier gives thy God to thee! 


SECTARIAN 
SCHOOLS. 


all distinctively sectarian religious 
instruction ; and have evinced a de- 
sire to have schools which would 
be under their exclusive supervision. 
The Roman Catholics almost uni- 
versally, their priests quite universal- 
ly, have opposed the attendance of 
children of that denomination upon 
the public schools; and have, in 
some instances, requested or de- 
manded a portion of the public 
school money for the support of 
Roman Catholic schools. Episco- 
pal conventions, and Episcopal bish- 
ops in their charges, have recom- 
mended the establishment of Epis- 
copal schools, especiaily those of a 
higher grade. ‘The section of the 
Presbyterian church, called ‘“ old 
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school,” in their periodicals, at meet- 
ings of Presbyteries and Synods, and, 
fora few years past, at the annual 
meetings of their General Assembly, 
have given earnest consideration to 
the subject of ** parochial schools.” 
The able Secretary of the Assem- 
bly’s Board of Education, (Rev. 
Cortland Van Rensselaer) has been 
unwearied in urging the matter up- 
on the attention of the ecclesiastical 
bodies, and of the members of that 
church. ‘he General Assembly have 
listened, year afier year, to elabor- 
ate reports from committees appoint- 
ed to investigate the subject, and to 
recommend appropriate plans, ways, 
and means. And they have ex- 
pressed “their firm conviction that 
the interests of the church, and the 
glory of the Redeemer demand, that 
immediate and strenuous efforts be 
made, as far as practicable, by eve- 
ry congregation, to establish within 
its bounds one’ or more primary 
schools.” Circulars have been ad- 
dressed, in the name of the General 
Assembly, to all the Presbyteries 
and Sessions of that church, urging 
action according to this recommend- 
ation, and calling upon all to con- 
tribute by annual collections, and, 
as individuals may be disposed, by 
donations and legacies, to form and 
maintain a Presbyterian school-ex- 
tension fund, for the support of Pres- 
byterian schools within the limits of 
feeble churches. And to the As- 
sembly’s Board of Education is com- 
mitted the care of this fund, and 
the general supervision and direc- 
tion of the schools thereby organized 
and sustained. 

Meanwhile the Congregationalists 
have not been uninterested spec- 
lators of this movement among 
their Presbyterian brethren. Some 
among them have approved it, and 
have been disposed to encourage 
one of similar character within their 
own communion. At the last meet- 
ing cf the General Association of 
Congregational ministers in one of 
the New England states, a para- 
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graph was introduced into the annu- 
al report or circular on the state 
of religion, commending in high 
terms the system of church schools, 
brought to the notice of the Associ- 
ation by the report of the delegate 
from the old school General Assem- 
bly. The paragraph, however, ex- 
cited decided, and so far as ap- 
peared, general disapprobation, and 
was immediately stricken out. 

In Great Britain, also, the same 
subject, modified however by the pe- 
culiar and diverse relations of the re- 
ligious denominations of that country 
to the state, has awakened general 
attention and discussion. And there 
too, has been strong opposition to 
common or state schools, and chief- 
ly from the same cause, a jealousy 
that either wrong religious instruc- 
tion, or no religious instruction, 
would be given in those schools. 
Some have gone so far as to con- 
tend, that the government, whether 
national, provincial or municipal, 
has no more right to undertake the 
cause of education than the cause 
of religion, and that there should be 
a complete divorce of the state from 
institutions of education, as well as 
from the church or the institutions 
of religion—a discussion, in which 
men of the most opposite religious 
sentiments, and most diverse eccle- 
siastical relations, have often found 
themselves side by side. 

It is, then, upon a subject of wide- 
ly excited, as well as deserved, in- 
terest, that we propose to write. It 
is a subject, it need not be said, of 
profound importance: for every 
question bearing decidedly upon ed- 
ucation, especially popular educa- 
tion—upon that which is the chief 
work of the people of every gener- 
ation, the work of rightly educating 
their successors—is of immense 
moment. 

‘The thoughts, which we have long 
been maturing on this subject, we 
shall endeavor to present in a series 
of distinct, yet closely related, ob- 
servations. 
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I. The two systems of popular 
education, the common school sys- 
tem, and the church school system, 
can not prosperously coéxist, if in- 
deed they can coéxist at all. 

Every person of experience or 
observation respecting popular edu- 
cation, knows that the prosperity of 
schools demands the general inter- 
est and united support of the com- 
munities wherein they exist. If, in 
a given place, there are two sys- 
tems of schools, common or public 
schools, and church schools, they 
will divide the interest and support 
of the community, and must be 
feeble and imperfect, and would 
both be in danger of failure. The 
church or denominational schools 
would receive, so long as they ex- 
isted, the whole, or the partial, 
strength and support of their own 
denomination. If they receive the 
whole denominational strength, they 
will ruin the public schools, leav- 
ing to them only the attendance 
and patronage of that less intelli- 
gent portion of the community, who 
have no connexion with any re- 
ligious congregation. If they re- 
ceive a part of the denominational 
strength of the place, they will de- 
stroy, if not the existence, certainly 
the prosperity of the public schools, 
taking away from them a considera- 
ble portion, and probably the better 
portion of the pupils of the place, 
those best trained, by example, 
precept and authority, at home, and 
with them the pecuniary support 
and earnest interest of their parents, 
which will usually go with their 
children. In a few cases, perhaps, 
in cities and large towns, where 
all the religious denominations are 
strong, and well disposed both in 
residence and in feeling for the sup- 
port of their own schools, (which 
conditions would rarely exist, even 
in such places) both the public 
schools and the church schools might 
have a measure, though not a large 
measure, of prosperity. But in all 
other cases, (and these would be 


forty-nine in fifty, if not ninety-nine 
in a hundred,) the schools, both pub- 
lic and sectarian, would be poorly 
sustained, and poor in character, 
Take, for instance, a town, like the 
greater number of the towns in this 
country, numbering from twelve 
hundred to twenty-five hundred ip- 
habitants, divided between four or 
five religious denominations, with 
difficulty sustaining their several re. 
ligious institutions, located partly in 
the center of the town, and partly 
in different and remote districts ; and 
let their patronage and interest be 
distributed between public schools, 
and church schools of four or five 
kinds—how plain is it, that all the 
schools, public and sectarian, would 
be feeble in strength and poor in 
character, if indeed they could 
exist at all. Is it said let the pub- 
lic schools go down, and let the 
strength of each church be united 
on their own school or schools ? The 
topic involved in that remark, we 
will discuss soon. What we now 
say and argue, is this, that the two 
systems of schools can not prosper- 
ously coéxist, if indeed they can co- 
exist at all, 

Let then our eyes be open to the 
truth, that the introduction and sup- 
port of a system of church schools 
would be a death-blow to the pros- 
perity, and probably to the exist- 
ence, of public schools. The two 
can not flourish, in most cases they 
can not live, together. ‘The ques- 
tion, of the introduction and sup- 
port of a system of church schools, 
is simply the question of the substi- 
tution of church schools for public 
schools—the question, whether the 
system of common schools shall be 
given up and destroyed. 

Il. On the question, thus reduced, 
it is pertinent to say, that while 
the church school system is new 
and untried, yet to be introduced 
and established, the common school 
system is established, tried and 
funded. 

In all the northern and middle 
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states, it has been in operation for 
many years, in some of them for 
more than two centuries. In all the 
western states it has been establish- 
ed, so far as any thing is established 
in a country where society and all 
its institutions are so new. 

To this long established system, 
the principles, feelings, practices 
and habits of the people, and the 
legislation of their states, towns and 
districts, have been conformed. 
They, therefore, who would make 
a revolution in these long estab- 
lished principles and practices of 
society, so inwoven with their feel- 
ings and tender, reverential associa- 
tions, a revolution, such as would 
be produced by the banishment of 
the old, and the introduction of a 
new system, are bound to show very 
strong reasons. 

Moreover, this system, having 
been so long tried, has been found, 
wherever justice has been done to 
it by general interest and energetic 
and judicious administration, to work 
well, surpassingly well, securing a 
more general diffusion of element- 
ary education than has existed any 
where else on the globe. It is ow- 
ing chiefly to the common schools 
of New England, that we so rarely 
find one of its native population who 
can not read and write. In order, 
therefore, to be justified in any at- 
tempt to substitute an entirely new 
and different system for one which 
has been so long tried and been 
found to work so well, we must 
bring very strong and indubitable 
proofs that the new system is the 
best ; we must make out a very clear 
and strong case. “A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush.” To 
give up atried for an untried sys- 
tem, to give up practiced and prov- 
ed excellence for theoretical excel- 
lence, is, to say the least, hazardous. 
The superiority of the new system 
must be proved, we will not say 
more clearly than any theory can 
prove it, but very clearly, so as to 
admit of no doubt. 
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It ought, in justice to the General 
Assembly (old school), from whom 
this recommendation of the establish- 
ment of church schools has come, 
to be said, that they have under 
their jurisdiction churches and Pres- 
byteries, in a part of the country, 
(the southern states,) where the 
means and institutions for general 
education are very defective, and it 
may be claimed that there church 
schools can be instituted and sup- 
ported with better success than com- 
mon schools. We doubt even this; 
at least, we can not reasonably be 
asked to believe it, till we have its 
proof. Wedonotsee why the same 
reasoning will not apply to that coun- 
try, which will apply to any country 
sparsely settled. We do not know, 
and we have not at hand the means 
to inform ourselves, to what extent 
the common school system has been 
introduced and practiced, or funded 
in those states. We only know that 
their statistics show a lamentable de- 
ficiency of general education, even 
among the whites; and that the ed- 
ucation of a large part of their in- 
habitants, the slaves, is forbidden, 
by public opinion in all those states, 
and in most of them by infamous 
laws and penalties. But we can not 
see that this anomalous condition of 
their population affects the present 
question: for we learn, that it is nei- 
ther recommended nor contempla- 
ted by the General Assembly, to 
give to the colored population of the 
slave states any share in the privi- 
leges of the Presbyterian church 
schools. This neediest portion of the 
needy population under their care, 
do not come within the range of the 
blessings of the churgh fund for the 
support of schools among the needy. 
Still, it is true, that the absence or 
feeble existence in that part of the 
country of a common school sys- 
tem, does diminish there the weight 
of the objection which we are now 
urging against the introduction of the 
new church school system. But, it 
is not in their churches in the south- 
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ern states only, it is in the middle 
and northern states also, that they 
recommend the establishment of 
church schools, one or more within 
the bounds of each; in the state of 
New York, where the common 
school system is carried on as com- 
pletely and prosperously as in any 
state of the Union, as well as in Ar- 
kansas; in Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan, I\linois and Wis- 
consin, as well as in Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
the other slave states. 

Then, again, another fact calls for 
strong and indubitable proof of the 
superiority of the church schoo! sys- 
tem, to the common school system, 
before we can be justified in the at- 
tempt to displace the former by the 
latter, a fact only alluded to thus far 
—the endowment of common schools 
by large funds. lt is unnecessary 
for our purpose to make a full and 
accurate statement of the school 
funds of the several states. Suffice 
it to say, that they all or nearly all 
have funds for this purpose. Con- 
necticut has more than two millions 
of dollars. And some of the west- 
ern states, if they take proper care 
of the lands appropriated for this 
purpose, will be still more munifi- 
cently endowed. Now, if common 
schools are displaced by church 
schools, what shall be done with this 
fund? It must be alienated from 
the purposes of general education, 
its only lawful object, or it must be 
divided among the several religious 
denominations. ‘The latter, doubt- 
less, would be generally demanded, 
and would be attempted. But who 
does not see at once, the great loss 
and risk of sugh an operation? Be- 
tween the state legislatures and their 
agents, who, especially in some of 
the new states, are not over faithful 
and careful now, and the agents of 
the several denominations, how 
much would be lost by mismanage- 
ment, negligence and otherwise, be- 
fore it reached its destined object, 
the schools? Besides, on what 
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principle could it be divided ? Doubt. 
less, the only fair principle of dj. 
vision would be, pro rata, distriby. 
tion according to the number of 
members of each denomination, or 
of children in, or of a suitable age 
to be in, its schools. But what an 
arena would here be opened for sec- 
tarian mustering and numbering of 
the people, for proselyting, manwu. 
vering and strife! Surely, we have 
temptations enough for the cultiva- 
tion, and enough actual cultivation 
and exercise of the sectarian spirit 
now, without the additional stimu. 
lus of a large pecuniary reward, 
Better than this, it might be (are we 
not justified in saying would be) to 
cast all the school funds to the bot 
tom of the sea. 

Ill. The preceding course of 
thought, showing the necessity of 
proving, and proving indubitably, 
the decided superiority of the church 
scheol system to the common school 
system, before any attempt can, 
with reason and propriety, be made 
to substitute the former for the latter, 
brings us to a comparison of the 
merits of the two systems. 

And here, after no little investi- 
gation and consideration of the mat 
ter, we are impelled by our thorough 
convictions to take the position, 
that for the educational purposes and 
interests of a country like ours, the 
tried and established system of com- 
mou schools, instead of being infe- 
rior, is decidedly superior in merit 
to any system of church or sectarian 
schools. If we were now to begin 
anew, the former ought to be chosen. 

It is hardly necessary to consider 
under this topic, a question, which, 
if discussed at all, should be discus- 
sed here at the outset: for it isa 
question, which, though agitated ex- 
tensively in Great Britain by some 
among the opponents of church and 
state, has not, to our knowledge, 
been raised in this country—the 
question, whether the state has any 
right to interpose or act at all for the 
promotion of education. 
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That question could hardly be 


raised here. It could not find 
enough variety or division of opinion 
to secure its discussion. For, it is 
well understood in this country, and 

nerally, if not universally, admit- 
ted, that the civil government has a 
right to do whatever the general in- 
terests of society require that it 
should do—not whatever the gener- 
al interests of society require to be 
done: for there are many things 
which those interests require to be 
done, that can be much better done 
by other agents than the govern- 
ment; but whatever the general in- 
terests of society require that it 
(the government) should do. If the 
interposition of government in mat- 
ters of education is necessary in or- 
der to the most successful preven- 
tion of crime, it surely has a right 
so to interpose : for, as Mr. Macau- 
lay once said, ** whoever has a right 
to hang (or punish in any other way, 
we say,) has a right to educate.” If 
such interposition is necessary in 
order to equalize the burden, much 
more in order to secure the general 
prevalence, of what is so essential! 
to civil interests as education, sure- 
ly itis rightful. If such interposi- 
tion is necessary in order to prevent 
children from growing up to be pau- 
pers or criminals, certainly it is 
rightful, even though, so far as the 
parent is concerned, it be compul- 
sory. No man having a family of 
children, has a right to bring them 
up in such ignorance and vice as 
to make them a burden and pest 
tosociety. If he persists in so do- 
ing, the civil power, may justly 
and properly step in and take his 
children from him, and put them 
under guardianship, which will, so 
far as they are concerned, secure 
the safety of society. This is a 
right which the towns of New Eng- 
land, through their selectmen, have 
always exercised. Such instruction, 
even of a moral nature, as may be 
essential for securing the end, for 
which it was divinely ordained, of 
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being ‘‘ a terror to evil doers and a 
praise to those who do well,” civil 
government may rightly give, if its 
interposition for that purpose be ne- 
cessary. We agree fully with Dr. 
Vaughan, one of the safest as well 
as most comprehensive and power- 
ful minds among the Congregation- 
alists of Great Britain, the editor of 
the British Quarterly Review, and 
President of Lancashire Independent 
College, who says, in a letter to the 
editor of the Morning Chronicle, * It 
is with me a maxim, and one which 
I do not think any logic can disturb, 
that government may be a moral 
teacher to the extent in which it must 
be a moral administrator.” In a 
word, it is a well established princi- 
ple with us, that civil government 
has a right to do whatever it is best, 
and has no right to do whatever it 
is not best, for the interests of so- 
ciety, that it should do.* 


* On this point we cite the authority of 
Daniel Webster. “ In this particular, New 
England may be allowed to claim, I think, 
a merit of a peculiar character. She early 
adopted, and has constantly maintained 
the principle, that it is the undoubted 
right, and the bounden duty of govern- 
ment, to provide for the instruction of all 
youth. That which is elsewhere left to 
chance, or to charity, we secure by Jaw. 
For the purpose of public instruction, we 
hold every man subject to taxation in 
proportion to his property ; and we look 
not to the question whether he himself 
have, or have not, children to be benefited 
by the education for which he pays. We 
regard it as a wise and liberal system of 
police, by which property, and life, and 
the peace of society, are secured. We 
seek to prevent, imsome measure, the ex- 
tension of the penal code, by inspiring a 
salutary and conservative principle of vir- 
tue and of knowledge in an early age. 
We hope to excite a feeling of respecta- 
bility, and a sense of character, by en- 
larging the capacity, and increasing the 
sphere of intellectual enjoyment. By 
general instrnection, we seek, as far as 
possible, to purify the whole moral at- 
mosphere, to keep good sentiments upper- 
most, and to turn the strong current of 
feeling and opinion, as well as the cen- 
sures of the law, and the denunciations 
of religion, against immorality and crime. 
We hope for a security, beyond the law, 
and above the law, in the prevalence of 
enlightened and well-principled moral 
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Through what forms and depart- 
ments of the civil government of a 
people, this right of interposition 
and control may be best exercised, 
is an open question. In this coun- 
try, it is plain that this matter 
should be left to the people of the 
several states,to be regulated by 
them, through the governments of 
the state, town and district. And it 
is plain, moreover, thet while there 
must be, to some extent, state legis- 
lation and supervision of common 
schools, yet, as we intimated in our 
note to a former article, (Vol. V, p. 
516,) it is best to leave the man- 
agement, supervision and control of 
the schools mainly to the people 
of the several towns and districts. 
They will thus be most easily and 
pleasantly adapted to the varied and 
numerous peculiarities of numerous 
places and districts, and will also 
reap that advantage of quiet, satis- 
faction and energy, which usually 
attends freedom from the restraints 
and guidance of a central power. 
It may be properly questioned 
whether there has not been, partic- 
ularly in Massachusetts and New 
York, more than is wise of the su- 
pervision and interposition of the 
central power of state officers and 
state boards of education. 

But we are indulging discussion 


sentiment. We hope to continue and 
prolong the time, when, in the villages 
and farm-houses of New England, there 
may be undisturbed s!eep within unbar- 
red doors. And, knowing that our gov- 
ernment rests directly on the public will, 
that we may preserve it, we endeavor to 
give a safe and proper direction to that 
public will. We do not, indeed, expect 
all men to be philosophers or statesmen ; 
but we confidently trust, and our expecta- 
tion of the duration of government rests 
on that trust, that, by the diffusion of gen- 
eral knowledge and good and virtuous 
sentiments, the political fabric may be se- 
cure, as well against open violence and 
overthrow, as against the slow but sure 
undermining of licentiousness.’’"—(Jour- 
nal of Debates in the Convention to revise 
the Constitution of Massachusetts, 1521, 


page 245.) 
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on a point where we intended little 
more than an allusion. 

The right of the civil govern. 
ment, through its various depart. 
ments, to establish, support and reg. 
ulate a system of common schools, 
(and it is by the civil government 
that this usually has been, and for 
aught we see must usually be, done,) 
this right being admitted, provided 
there is occasion for its exercise, 
we are brought to consider the po. 
sition already taken—the superior. 
ity of the established and tried com. 
mon school system to the propo. 
sed substitute, the church school 
system. 

1. The common. school system 
secures the general, we may say 
the universal, education of the peo- 
ple. The church school sysiem 
would not. ‘There would be a large 
number, who could not be reached 
by it, and who would grow up in 
ignorance. ‘This is the first reason 
we offer to sustain our position. 

This is a truth, (we will prove it 
to be such presently,) whose import- 
ance can not easily be exaggera- 
ted. Its importance we do not here 
argue. ‘That would be superfluous. 
If there be any man who now de- 
nies that knowledge is good, or that 
an elementary education at least, 
is necessary to make one a good 
citizen, “* he must,” as another has 
said, “ be looked upon as a fossil 
relic of a past world—an ante 
diluvian—one who is born behind 
the time.”” We do not expect to 
number any such man among our 
readers. It is not necessary here 
to prove the intimate connection be- 
tween ignorance and vice, nor that 
knowledge and virtue are specially 
important and necessary for the cit- 
izens of a free country. A free 
people need the intelligence to dis- 
cern the true amid the false, and 
the virtue to love and obey it. They 
must have the intelligence to un 
derstand and defend their rights, 
and to retain in their own hand the 
exercise of their lawful powers, 
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inst all the machinations and arts 
of the ambitious, the designing, and 
the powerful. Despotism stands on 
popular ignorance : freedom on pop- 
ular intelligence and virtue. And 
no cunning or care of man can 
make them change foundations. 
Among an intelligent and virtuous 
people, freedom will, sooner or la- 
ter, displace despotism. Among an 
ignorant people, despotism will dis- 
place freedom. And for the secu- 
rity, much more for the prosperous 
working, of civil liberty, this intelli- 
gence must be extended to the 
whole people. It must be diffused 
as widely as is the exercise of po- 
litical sovereignty. Where almost 
every man over twenty-one years 
of age has a part in electing those 
who are to enact and execute laws, 
and make war or peace, it is unsafe 
to leave any such men, or their pa- 
rents, or sisters, or any who form 
their character, or influence their 
conduct, without the enlightening 
and conservative power of educa- 
tion. It is not enough for the rich to 
educate their children, if the chil- 
dren of the poor are left to igno- 
rance. It will not avail for Protest- 
ants to educate their children, if the 
children of Roman Catholics are 
left without knowledge and digci- 
pline. It will not avail for the mem- 
bers of churches and Christian con- 
gregations to give their children in- 
struction in good schools, if the 
children of those who care neither 
for Sabbaths nor sanctuaries, grow 
up untaught and ungoverned. The 
ballots of the one class weigh as 
much in the scales of the nation’s 
destiny, as those of the other. They 
are all embarked in the same ship, 
to sink or swim together, and the 
ignorance and vice of a part endan- 
ger the prosperity and existence of 
the whole. 

And this, by the way, seems to 
us a strong argument to prove that 
a republican form of government, 
and a liberal extension of the elec- 
tive franchise, are in accordance 
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with the divine arrangement and 
pleasure: for they tend, more pow- 
erfully than do other forms of gov- 
ernment and restricted suffrage, to 
this excellent end—knowledge and 
goodness among the people; since 
they lay on the community a strong 
constraint to educate and evangelize 
all its members. They use the pow- 
erful instinct of self-preservation in 
a nation, to compel it to give the 
means of knowledge and of grace 
to all its citizens. 

That the common school, system, 
if wisely and efficiently ‘directed 
and supported, would secure the 
general, indeed we may say the 
universal, prevalence of elementary 
education, is no conjecture. We 
know it. We know it from the ex- 
perience of the past. We know 
what it will do by what it has done. 
There is left no room for reasonable 
doubt on this point, by the fact, that, 
in those states wherein the common 
school system has any thing like a 
wise and energetic administration, 
the elementary education of the na- 
tive population is universal—that 
few persons indeed can be found, 
born and bred in those communities, 
who can not read and write. It may 
be said, that the trial has not been 
sufficient or fair, since the popula- 
tion of these states has been, in the 
past, very unlike what it will be 
in the future, homogeneous. But 
it would be said without reason: 
for there has been from the be- 
ginning a variety of races, the white, 
the red, and the black, and, after 
the first century, and extensively 
for the last fifty years, a variety 
on the most important matter of 
discrepancy, religious opinion, cer- 
tainly a large variety of the Pro- 
testant sects. True, we have not 
had in these states as many Roman 
Catholics as we expect in the future 
to have, through the channels of 
immigration ; and there has been, in 
many cases, and perhaps in a large 
proportion of cases, a refusal b 
Roman Catholics to allow their chil- 
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dren to attend the common schools. 
But this refusal, we believe, has been 
owing mainly to a lack of due liber- 
ality on the part of the directors and 
teachers of these schools toward 
Roman Catholics—to the fact that 
they were not allowed to come into 
the schools on any other than a Pro- 
testant footing—that their religious 
peculiarities have not had the same 
liberal treatment, and have been de- 
nied a title to the same liberal treat- 
ment, which the religious peculiari- 
ties of Protestants have received— 
to the fact, in a word, that it has 
been insisted, unwisely and unfairly 
as we think, that the common schools 
should be Protestant schools, and 
that, if the children of Roman Cath- 
olics came into them, they should 
conform to Protestant rules, and 
receive a Protestant education. 
Wherever the opposite principle has 
been adopted, and acted upon long 
enough to banish jealousy and ex- 
cite confidence, there has been no 
difficulty in securing the attendance 
of Roman Catholic children.* And 
we anticipate little difficulty in se- 
curing their general attendance in 
the future, whenever the jealousy 
and opposition, which have unwisely 
been excited among the Roman 
Catholics, shall be allayed by the 
adoption of the principle, manifestly 
reasonable and just, that in the com- 
mon schools the religious peculiari- 
ties of all denominations shall re- 
ceive like treatment, and be alike 
free from invasion. 

On the other hand, if, for this 
school system, which, whenever 
fairly and efficiently administered, 
has secured, and manifestly will se- 
cure, the elementary education of 
the whole people, we substitute the 
church or sectarian school system, 
the certain result will be, that many, 





* We hoped to receive, but have not, 
in season for insertion in a note at this 
point, statistical proof of the truth of this 
statement: we have, however, informa- 
tion in a general form which fully war- 
rants us in making it. 
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very many of the people will not 
be educated at all—large masses 
will grow up untaught and undisci- 
plined. 

Of this truth a little examination 
and reflection will convince any one, 
In the first place, there is in this 
country, and even in those parts of 
it which have had the most and best 
religious culture, a large mass of 
people (much larger than they who 
have not examined into the matter 
are aware) who do not belong to 
any religious denomination. All 
these would have a strong dislike of 
sectarian schools, whose avowed ob- 
ject is to train children in the doe- 
trines and practices of a particular 
denomination or sect of Christians. 
Their children might, in some in- 
stances, be gathered into the church 
schools, by the benevolence and zeal 
of the teachers and patrons. But 
the instances would be few. The 
great majority would refuse to send 
their children, especially if (as it 
must be to a greater extent and de- 
gree than under the common school 
system) any payment should be re- 
quired. 

Then, again, some religious de- 
nominations, in all places, would 
have no schools, or schools inade- 
quate to the number of the children 
belonging to them; and yet would 
not, to any great extent certainly, 
send their children to the schools of 
other denominations. How is it 
now with Roman Catholic children, 
in places where, through jealousy of 
Protestant instruction, they are not 
sent to the common schools? To 
a fearful extent, they are without 
any school, growing up to maturity 
—to the exercise of social! influence 
and of popular sovereignty—without 
instruction or discipline. And who 
does not know, that the Roman Cath- 
olic church never has, in any coun- 
try, secured, or favored, the educa- 
tion of all her people ; and that, in 
this country, she is not strongly dis- 
posed, and, if she were, would be 
unable, such is the poverty of @ 
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large proportion of her members, to 
sustain schools adequate for the pur- 

Nothing is more certain, than 
that, between the invincible repug- 
nance of that church to send her 
children to schools of other churches 
avowedly sectarian, and her indis- 
position and inability to maintain ad- 
equate schools of her own, large 
masses of her children would be 
left to ignorance with all its dangers, 
crimes and miseries. 

The same would be the result to 
a large extent with other denomina- 
tions. Few of any denomination 
have a sufficient sense, and many 
may be said to have no sense at all, 
of the importance of education. 
In almost all except the large places 
of this country, some of the reli- 
gious denominations are few in num- 
bers, feeble in strength and scatter- 
ed in location, and yet none the less 
attached to their peculiarities, hardly 
able, often unable, and more often 
indisposed, properly to sustain their 
religious institutions. Now what is 
more certain, than that, in such ca- 
ses, on the one hand they will have 
no schools of their own, or schools 
very insufficient for the necessities 
of children scattered here and there 
over a town three or five miles 
square, and that, on the other hand, 
they will not send their children to 
the schools of other denominations, 
established and sustained for instruc- 
tion avowedly sectarian ? 

With these views of the subject— 
and we see not how any other can 
reasonably be taken—we regard it 
as certain, that, if the system of 
church schools is substituted for the 
system of common schools, multi- 
tudes, even in portions of the coun- 
try most favored, and much more in 
those least favored, with moral and 
religious privileges, will grow up 
without the instruction and disci- 
pline of even an elementary educa- 
tion. This is a result worthy to be 
seriously pondered by all, and espe- 
cially by those who are disposed, 
with more or less earnestness, to in- 
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troduce a church school system, 
which, if successful, will infailibly 
displace the common school system, 
and become the sole reliance for 
popular education. 

2. We now call the attention of 
our readers to a second reason for 
our confident belief in the superior- 
ity of the common school to the pro- 
posed church school system. 

The church schools must, in ma- 
ny, the vast majority of cases, be 
inferior in character to the common 
schools. 

A few words will suffice to make 
this plain. It is proved by a class 
of facts to which allusion has al- 
ready been made, such as these, the 
prevalent inadequate sense of the 
importance of general education, 
and the consequent indisposition to 
contribute freely, much !ess with 
self-denial, for that end; the minute 
sectarian divisions which exist in 
most places; and the widely distant 
residences of members of the same 
denomination in the same town. 
These facts which do not materially 
affect the common schools, in which 
all can unite, are fatal, in a vast ma- 
jority of cases, to the excellence, if 
not the existence, of church schools, 
supported, each, solely or chiefly, 
by those of its own denomination. 
Any one acquainted with these facts, 
as they exist in our country towns, 
will see in a moment, that church 
schools of a high order would gen- 
erally be impracticable, certainly, as 
men are, not to be expected. In 
towns of from twelve to twenty-five 
hundréd inhabitants, divided into 
four or more religious denomina- 
tions, whose members are distribu- 
ted over a surface four miles square 
or three miles by five—who that 
knows with what difficulty, or reluc- 
tance, and insufficiency, they sup- 
port their religious institutions, does 
not know, that, if they attempted, 
in addition thereto, to support church 
schools, these schools would be very 
meagerly sustained, if sustained at 
all; would very imperfectly accom- 
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modate the scattered members of 
the denomination, being at great dis- 
tance from many of them; and 
would inevitably be of very inferior 
character? Church schools in large 
cities, and one central church school 
for the ablest denominations in our 
largest towns, might be well sus- 
tained ; but, in all other cases, they 
must be of inferior merit, compar- 
ing very unfavorably with common 
schools, endowed, as these are, by 
state funds, attended by the children, 
and possessing the interest and good 
will of the parents, of all denomi- 
nations, and located so as to accom- 
modate the inhabitants of every 
neighborhood. 

How much better, then, to direct 
our zeal, wisdom, energy and pecu- 
niary liberality, to the improvement 
of our common schools, to secure 
for them generally, that high degree 
of perfection, of which, in many in- 
stances, they have by experiment 
been proved capable, than to direct 
these forces to the establishment of 
church schools, which, if generally 
established, will destroy common 
schools, and will be, after all, of ve- 
ry inferior character. 

3. We have another reason for 
our decided preference of the com- 
mon school, to the church school 
system. It is in accordance with 
the nature and necessities of our 
free institutions, with the compre- 
hensive character of Christianity, 
and with the liberal spirit of the age. 

The influence of the church school 
system, on the other hand, will be 
sectarian, divisive, narrow, clanish, 
antirepublican. 

This we regard as a very weighty 
and decisive reason. It needs, how- 
ever, little amplification. The bare 
statement of it is almost sufficient. 
Its truth and force are at once seen. 
The reality and character of these 
diverse tendencies of the two school 
systems, are perceived at a glance. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
the importance of assimilating the 
people of this country—of making 


them one in character and in spirit, 
and of the value of institutions and 
influences for this end; of which 
educational institutions and influen. 
ces are most practicable and pow. 
erful. This assimilation and unity 
of character and spirit are impor- 
tant in all nations, but especially in 
a nation politically free or self-goy. 
erned, where all are equal in civil 
rights, where there are so many 
common privileges, duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and where the sove- 
reignty ultimately rests in the whole 
people. The value of educational 
institutions and influences, having 
this assimilating and uniting tenden- 
cy, as have common schools emi- 
nently, can not be easily exagger- 
ated in their relation to our native 
population, and especially in their 
relation to our immigrant popula- 
tion. As they come hither from 
all sections, nations and religions of 
Europe, it is important that their 
children should be neither uneda- 
cated, nor educated by themselves 
—that they find here educational in- 
institutions for the whole people, 
which will command their confi- 
dence, and secure the attendance of 
their children. ‘The children of this 
country, of whatever parentage, 
should, not wholly, but to a certain 
extent, be educated together—be ed- 
ucated, not as Baptists, or Method- 
ists, or Episcopalians, or Presby- 
terians ; not as Roman Catholics or 
Protestants; still less as foreigners 
in language or spirit; but as Amer- 
icans, as made of one blood, and 
citizens of the same free country— 
educated to be one harmonious peo- 
ple. ‘This, the common school sys- 
tem, if wisely and liberally con- 
ducted, is well fitted, in part at least, 
to accomplish. While it does not 
profess to give a complete educa- 
tion, and allows ample opportunity 
for instruction and training in denom- 
inational peculiarities elsewhere, 
it yet brings the children of all sects 
together, gives them, to a limited 
extent, a common or like education, 
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and, by such education, and by the 
commingling, acquaintance and fel- 
lowship which it involves, in the 
early, unprejudiced and impressi- 
ble periods of life, assimilates and 
unites them. And it is with serious 
regret that we see it recommended, 
and zealously urged, to substitute 
for this common school system, a 
system of dividing children into sec- 
tarian schools for the avowed pur- 
pose of teaching them sectarian pe- 
culiarities—a system which is fitted 
to lay deep in the impressible mind 
of childhood the foundations of di- 
visions and alienations—a system 
well fitted to drive the children of 
foreigners, and especially of Roman 
Catholics, into clans by themselves, 
where ignorance and prejudice re- 
specting the native population, and 
a spirit remote from the American, 
and hostile to the Protestant, will be 
fostered in them. 

It is with great pleasure that we 
have witnessed, for some years, in- 
fluences, and movements, fitted and 
intended to wear off the sharpness 
of sectarian distinctions; to open 
and reduce the walls of sectarian 
division ; and to soften sectarian as- 
perity—fitted to convince men that 
all truth and wisdom are not in their 
sect; to help them see whatever is 
excellent in other denominations ; 
and to dispose them, while retaining 
an attachment to their own peculiar- 
ities, to place a paramount value 
upon the great truths in which all 
true Christians agree, and to unite 
in common enterprises and endeav- 
ors to promote the great objects of 
a common Christianity. And it is 
with mortification and impatience 
that we now see a movement virtu- 
ally to subvert our common schools, 
so beneficent for purposes of unity 
and harmony, on the ground that 
they are not sufficiently sectarian— 
that they do not admit sectarian in- 
struction—will not allow, as text- 
books, the Westminster and Church 
(Episcopal) Catechisms. Must we, 
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every thing ? Can there not be one 
of the many spheres of educational 
influence, where all may meet as 
on common ground? Must our 
children be all distributed into de- 
nominational quarters, and shut up 
therein, for fear they will, for a few 
hours in the day, lack the teaching 
of our sectarian peculiarities? Is 
there nothing, not even a day-school, 
which we may undertake without 
the Westminster Catechism, or the 
Book of Common Prayer? Must 
we carry into every thing our sec- 
tarian manuals, and utler every- 
where our sectarian shibboleths ? 
Verily, we had been encouraged to 
hope for better things. Verily, this 
is a backward movement, a narrow- 
ing and belittling operation, in this 
age of growing Christian union and 
charity, which we vehemently dislike. 

IV. The preceding course of ar- 
gument fully evinces the duty of 
good citizens to sustain the common 
schools rather than introduce the 
church schools, provided the vari- 
eties of religious belief in our com- 
munities do not render any safe and 
valuable system of instruction in the 
former impracticable. 

This brings us to the great, and, 
so far as appears, the only objection 
to the commoa school system—the 
religious objection, “If (say ma- 
ny) we must give up the teaching 
of our religious doctrines in com- 
mon schools, then give us parochial 
schools. Deliver us from an irreli- 
gious education for the young.” 
We have no doubt that some good 
and able men, not illiberal, or espe- 
cially given to sectarianism, have 
by such views and feelings been led 
to look with favor on the church 
school movement. Our own state 
of mind was for a time such that 
we are enabled to appreciate their 
views and feelings. And if it had 
not been, their character and general 
aims would preclude us from speak- 
ing of them otherwise than with re- 
spect and affection. We feel entire 
confidence however, that a full inves- 
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tigation of the subject, a fair con- 
sideration of the views which have 
convinced us, will remove their 
anxieties concerning the common 
school system, and confirm them in 
its support. 

To this objection we would give 
such consideration as the character 
of those who indulge it, and its re- 
lations to our subject require. And 
we express, at the outset, our strong 
conviction that, while many (theo- 
retical difficulties may easily be 
called up and set in array; yetif the 
several religious denominations will 
act with an enlightened public spir- 
it, with an earnest desire for the 
promotion of the common weal by 
general education, and with the exer- 
cise of even a moderate degree of can- 
dor, liberality and courtesy toward 
each other, the practical difficulties 
will be found very few and small. 

We begin by admitting in full, if 
necessary we will contend for, the 
principle, that, in common schools, 
schools under state and civil patron- 
age, all religious denominations 
should stand on the same footing, 
should receive impartial treatment, 
and should all be protected from the 
invasion of their religious peculiari- 
ties. ‘The opposite principle, which 
has been so extensively adopted in 
the discussion of this subject, that 
in this country the state or civil pow- 
er is Christian and Protestant, and 
therefore that schools sustained and 
directed in part thereby are Chris- 
tian and Protestant, and that who- 
ever attends them has no right to 
object io a rule requiring all to stu- 
dy Christian and Protestant books 
and doctrines, we wholly disbelieve 
and deny. ‘The state, the civil pow- 
er in whatever form, in this coun- 
try, is no more Protestant, or Chris- 
tian, than it is Jewish, or Mohamme- 
dan. It is of no religion whatever. 
It is simply political, interposing, or 
having the right to interpose, in mat- 
ters of religion, only by protecting 
its citizens in the free exercise of 
their religion whatever it be: of 
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course excepting such violations of 
civil rights, or civil morality, as any 
may commit under pretense, or a 
fanatical sense, of religion. If a 
company of Mohammedans should 
take up their residence in one of our 
New England towns, they would 
be entitled freely to build their 
mosque, and to exercise their worship 
therein; and entitled, also, as citi. 
zens, should they become citizens, to 
participate in the privileges of the 
common schvols, on the same ground 
with others—entitled to the same 
consideration of their religious pe. 
culiarities, either by having a sepa. 
rate school or otherwise, which the 
peculiarities of other religious de. 
nominations receive. Such is the 
principle of our political institutions 
on this subject. And such it ought 
to be. This only is in accordance 
with that entire religious liberty 
which is recognized by the constitu. 
tion of the United States. This only 
fully guaranties the rights of con- 
science, and the free, unconstrained 
exercise of private judgment in sa- 
cred things. This best promotes 
the general interests, religious as 
well as civil and social. And this 
alone accords with the nature of 
true religion; which is not and 
can not be exercised by a corpora- 
tion or state as such, but only by in- 
dividuals, acting in their several 
spheres, public and private—is not, 
and can not be a corporation or 
state affair, but an affair of the indi- 
vidual soul, between that soul on 
the one hand and God and men on 
the other. According to all just 
ideas of religion, a state religion is 
an absurdity, a self-contradiction, 
Let us not be misunderstood. A 
majority of the people of this coun- 
try are undoubtediy Christian and 
Protestant. And therefore, the coun- 
try is properly called Christian and 
Protestant. Moreover, they whoare 
chosen to enact and execute our 
laws are bound, under their respon- 
sibility as individual men, to be 
Christians, and to act in all their 
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blic duties each under the influ- 
ence of Christian principle. This 
truth can not be too thoroughly en- 
forced and felt. But the state, as a 
state, is simply political—is of no 
religious denomination, or religion, 
whatever, any more than a bank or 
an insurance company—is such as 
to forbid the holding of its offices, 
and the performance of its duties, 
no more by infidels, Mohammedans, 
Jews or Roman Catholics, than by 
Christians and Protestants. It is, 
and ought to be, such that all politi- 
cal privileges and all civil advanta- 

afforded thereby, are accessible 
and available to all alike of what- 
ever religion. ‘The sooner Chris- 
tians, generally, understand and ac- 
knowledge this truth, the better— 
the better for their own satisfaction, 
comfort and hope, and the better for 
their influence on the general in- 
terests. 2 

“This principle (some will say) 
isa strong reason with us for favor- 
ing church schools; for, whether it 
be true or not, we see that it is the 
principle, which, sooner or later, 
must in this country, if it does not 
now, govern our practice in common 
schools.” We say, however, that 
even on this principle, there will be 
no practical difficulty, if there be 
the exercise of a proper spirit of 
accommodation and liberality. This 
a brief examination of the matter 
will evince. 

Before entering on this examina- 
tion, it will be well to offer a pre- 
liminary observation. 

Education in common schools is 
not, and is not designed to be, a 
complete education. ‘The common 
school is not like a family school, in 
which the whole education and train- 
ing of the child, or youth, for a pe- 
riod of its life, are designed and pro- 
vided. It occupies the child, or 
youth, only for a few hours in the 
day ; resigning it, for the remaining 
and greater part of the time, to oth- 
er influence and training—that of 
home, the family, the sanctuary, the 


Sabbath school, and society. So 
that, if, on the principle of division 
of labor, the common school should 
give no religious instruction what- 
ever, but should confine itself to 
secular or merely intellectual edu- 
cation, it could not properly be said 
that its influence would be unfavor- 
able to religion, much less that it 
would be irreligious or atheistic. 
And yet this ofien has been said. 
The opponents of state schools, and 
the advocates of sectarian schools, 
in England and in this country, have 
very laboriously and earnestly rais- 
ed against common or state schools 
the cry, ‘“*a godless education,” 
* atheistic schools.” ‘The Secretary 
of the Assembly’s Board of Educa- 
tion, (Rev. C. Van Rensselaer,) says 
in his last report to the Assembly, 
“The neglect of religious instruc- 
tion in our schools, is doing more to 
nurture infidelity and immorality, 
than ever was in the power of Vol- 
taire and Paine. * * * Alas, how 
many children are common schooled 
out of heaven!” The italics are 
net ours. And one on the other 
side of the water, declares that * the 
education of these schools, as it does 
not include the positive religious el- 
ement, a particular system of reli- 
gious doctrine, is irreligious and 
atheistical.”” Now this, surely, is 
very illogical, not to say narrow and 
bigoted. During from four to six 
hours out of the twenty-four, chil- 
dren receive instruction in common 
schools exclusively in the secular 
branches of education, reading, wri- 
ting, arithmetic, history, &c., and 
during the other hours of the day 
and the whole of the Sabbath, 
are left to the religious instruction 
of parents and guardians, Sabbath 
school teachers and pastors, and to 
the influences of religious society 
and of the sanctuary; yet they re- 
ceive a “godless education,” that 
secular instruction is * irreligious and 
atheistical,” and those children “are 
common schooled out of heaven!” 


Is this good logic, or good sense ? 
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We fully admit, and if necessary, 
would strenuously contend, that, of 
a complete education, the ‘religious 
instruction and influence is an es- 
sential part, and far the most impor- 
tant part; and that it should be giv- 
en in all the periods of a child’s 
life. Any educational institution 
therefore, which assumes for any 
considerable period, the whole edu- 
cation and training of a child or 
youth, like Girard College, or Dr. 
Arnold’s Rugby School, or the ma- 
ny family schools in this country for 
boys or misses; and yet gives no 
religious instruction and training, is 
justly said to give an irreligious and 
godless education. But to say the 
same of a day-school which gives 
only secular instruction—insiruction 
that does not discredit or interfere 
with, but prepares the way for and 
indirectly aids, religion, during only 
four or six hours in the day, avow- 
edly leaving religious instruction to 
ether and better teachers, is pal- 
pably illogical and unfair. What 
would be thought of a general ap- 
plication of such logic? <A boy, 
who lives in his father’s family, is 
employed six hours a day in a me- 
chanic’s manufactory, or in a mer- 
chant’s store, or in a bank; but he 
receives, during those hours, no di- 
rect doctrinal or theological teach- 
ing; therefore that employment is 
irreligious, and the manufactory, the 
store and the bank are atheistic! 
A young man attends a course of 
chemical lectures; but in those lec- 
tures hears no theological or biblical 
teaching ; therefore his chemical in- 
struction is irreligious, and the chem- 
ica! lectures are atheistic! A young 
man becomes a member of a medi- 
cal school, or a law school; but he 
hears from the professors of medi- 
cine or law no theological instruc- 
tion; therefore the medical school 
or the law school is irreligious and 
atheistic! Plainly in education, as 
well as in other things, there must 
be—certainly there may be—a di- 
vision of labor; and secular teach- 


The religious objection easily obviated. 
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ing may be the exclusive depart. 
ment—it must be the chief depart. 
ment—of the day-school ; while re. 
ligious teaching is provided in other 
and better ways. And_ religious 
teaching may be none the less relj. 
gious, because it is not given by the 
individual who teaches reading, wri- 
ting and arithmetic ; and the teach. 
ing in the department of reading, 
writing and arithmetic, should not 
be accounted irreligious and atheis. 
tic because it is not conjoined or 
combined with theological teaching, 

Let us now see how little diff. 
culty the members of various reli. 
gious denominations, and those of 
no religious denomination, will find 
in the practical working of com. 
mon schools, if they will but unite 
in their support with a little mag. 
nanimity and charity, guarding 
against a disposition either to en. 
croach or be jealous, and with ear. 
nest desire for the common weal, 

We will suppose two plans, either 
of which might be adopted, or one 
in some places, and the other in 
other places, and consider the work- 
ing of each—the plan of giving re. 
ligious instruction in the schools, 
and the plan of giving secular in 
struction only, relying on other in- 
strumentalities for the religious part 
of education. 

Under the first plan there might 
be quite a variety of practice to suit 
the various opinions and feelings of 
different school districts. In a large 
proportion, we think a large majority, 
of those districts which would decide 
to have any religious instruction in 
their schools, the people would pre- 
fer the teaching of the fundamental 
Christian precepts, and of those 
fundamental Christian doctrines in 
which evangelical Protestant church- 
es agree. Objections would be made, 
perhaps, here and there, to the teach- 
ing of those doctrines which are 
called, by way of distinction, ortho- 
dox or evangelical. In such ca- 
ses there would be no objection to 
reading, or committing to memory, 
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the Holy Scriptures, and to teaching 
the scriptural morality and piety, as 
laid down in the ten commandments 
and the Christian precepts, and il- 
lustrated by the example of Jesus 
Christ. Very little jealousy has been 
encountered with regard to religious 
influence in the common schools of 
New England. Almost uniformly, 
in the country towns, the ministers 
of different denominations are the 
prominent members of the school 
committee and board of visiters ; 
and they usually find no difficulty, 
when on their visits, in communi- 
cating whatever religious instruc- 
tion, and in using whatever religious 
influence, their judgment approves. 

If there should be districts, as 
probably there would be a few, in 
which the members of different re- 
ligious denominations, not satisfied 
with the teaching of the common 
Christianity, should insist on the 
teaching of their distinctive doc- 
trines, even so let it be. Let each 
scholar read or study his own Bible, 
and his own catechism. The pupils 
might, if it should be thought most 
convenient and wise, when the time 
for religious instruction arrived, be 
classified for this purpose—the Ro- 
man Catholics, with their Douay or 
Catholic version of the Bible, and cat- 
echism, in one class ; the Episcopa- 
lians, with their Church of England 
catechism, in another ; the Presby- 
terians or Congregationalists, with 
their catechisms, in another; and 
the Methodists and Baptists, with 
their doctrinal manuals, each in an- 
other; and if there should be other 
varieties, let them be classed ac- 
cordingly. We think the working 
of this would be admirable. It 
would be a spectacle of unity in 
diversity, very pleasant to.see. It 
would form an early habit of agree- 
ing to disagree, and of respecting 
each the religious peculiarities and 
associations of the other, which, 
without danger, would tend greatly 
to charity and harmony in afier life. 
We know that is practicable: for 


we have seen it practiced for many 
years in a select school. We well 
recollect, that in our early days we 
attended, for many years, an excel- 
lent private school, in which, every 
Saturday forenoon, we received re- 
ligious instruction on this elective 
affinity principle. We studied and 
recited our Westminster Catechism 
side by side with another who stud- 
ied and recited the Church Cate- 
chism. And we well remember our 
boyish grievance in having so much 
the longest lesson. 

Or, finally, if any districts should 
be found in which are some per- 
sons who insist on distinctively sec- 
tarian teaching in the school, and 
yet are afraid to have their children 
in the same room where the cate- 
chetical manuals of other sects are 
studied and recited ; or some per- 
sons who object to any religious 
teaching at all, while others insist 
upon it; even these rare and ex- 
treme cases could be accommoda- 
ted in this way—by having the di- 
rect religious teaching, by the school 
teacher, or by ministers of religion, 
confined to particular school hours ; 
and leaving the attendance of chil- 
dren during those hours optional 
with their parents. This is the 
method recommended, in like cases, 
by Dr. Vaughan. 

We will now consider the other 
plan—the plan of dispensing entire- 
ly with direct religious instruction 
in the common schools, and assign- 
ing that to other places and teach- 
ing—the plan which has our deci- 
ded preference.* 


* This is the plan preferred by that en- 
lightened statesman, and excellent man, 
Lord Morpeth. “Iam —s that we 
can not attain that which I should myself 
prefer—that is, schools to which all should 
resort, and by which all should be bene- 
fitted in common, without distinction of 
sect or worship; to attain which desira- 
ble end I am ready, as I have stated to 
all the audiences I have addressed on the 
subject, to forego the giving of any special 
religious instruction in connection with 
the routine business of the school, and to 
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The adoption of this plan settles 
entirely the whole vexed question 
about sectarian religious teaching, 
by avoiding religious teaching alto- 
gether—a fact which decidedly re- 
commends the plan, provided it can 
be practiced without detriment to 
religious interests. That it can, ex- 
perience abundantly teaches. It 
is no new plan. lt has been prac- 
ticed, essentially, in the common 
schools of New England for thirty 
or forty years. ‘There has been, 
probably, some variety in different 
districts. In a few, perhaps, the 
catechism has been taught, though 
we have known no such case with- 
in thirty years. Usually there has 
been no direct religious instruction, 
except when the school visiters, at 
the close of their examination, have 
made addresses to the children of a 
moral or religious character. It has 
been a common practice to read 
the Bible in classes, or in the whole 
school as one class. But this with- 
out note or comment can hardly 
be called religious instruction, and 
probably is, for religious purposes, 
worse than nothing, because of the 
irreverent and trifling associations 
thereby connected with that sacred 
book : and on this account it has, to 
our knowledge, been dispensed with 
by some excellent private teachers. 
So that we may say that the plan of 
giving no direct religious instruc- 
tion, has, in its essential features, 
been practiced generally in the com- 
mon schools of New England for 
thirty years. And yet we have not 
found that the children of New 
England have been *“ common school- 
ed out of heaven.” We have not 
found that this practice has “ done 
more to nurture infidelity and im- 
morality than ever was in the power 
of Voltaire or Paine.” On the con. 





leave that to their own pastors, to their 
own parents, to the Sunday school, to 
their own sanctuaries, and to the no less 
precious altar of the family hearth.” — 


7 of Lord Morpeth, at Wakefield, in 


Let day-schools give secular instruction only. 
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trary, there is now much less of jn. 
fidelity and immorality in New Eng. 
land than there was forty years ago. 
Nor have our most enlightened 
Christian men perceived, in the re. 
sults of the practice, any detriment 
to religious interests. 

There is, in our view, a manifest 
and great disadvantage in mixing up 
the teaching of sacred truths with 
the hurry, bustle, irksomeness, and 
restless roguery of a day-school. 
And there is, on the other hand, a 
manifest and great advantage in 
having such teaching by itself, where 
it can be approached with becoming 
seriousness, and linked with solemn 
and auxiliary associations. And 
therefore we prefer a division of la- 
bor in the work of education ; as- 
signing the department of secular in- 
struction to day-schools, and that of 
direct religious instruction to other, 
and for the purpose better, instru- 
mentalities—Sabbath school teach- 
ers, the sanctuary, pastors, the fam- 
ily, and especially parents. We 
would not have the responsibility of 
such teaching in any measure taken 
off from these instrumentalities, by 
the idea that such teaching is given 
in the day-school. Indeed, such 
teaching is chiefly provided, by 
judicious parents and guardians, 
through these other instrumentali- 
ties ; and little reliance is placed by 
them on direct religious instruction 
in day-schools, even where it is 
given. We regard it as a calamity 
to encourage in any way the falla- 
cious idea that direct religious in- 
struction in a day-school is of much 
value, and can take the place, to 
any extent, of such instruction given 
elsewhere. The example and spir- 
it, the insensible influence, of a tru- 
ly pious teacher, we estimate very 
highly. Such a teacher will have 
an important religious influence on 
the pupils, though giving no doc- 
trinal instruction : while, on the oth- 
er hand, a teacher of an irreligious 
and trifling character, though teach- 
ing a catechism, or theology in oth- 
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er forms, would have an influence 
far from salutary. We can not be 
too careful as to the personal char- 
acter and influence of our teachers. 
But as to theological instruction, we 
can not ordinarily expect them to 
have the proper qualifications for it ; 
nor have they, in a day-school, the 
proper place and time for it. It 
should be given, we prefer that chil- 
dren should receive it, in other pla- 
ces, and from better instructors. 
The day-school is, indeed, a pow- 
erful auxiliary to religion, in the 
way of preparation. It teaches el- 
ementary knowledge, and gives the 
power of studying the Bible and 
other religious books. It disciplines 
the intellectual faculties. It disci- 
plines the will, and the moral feelings. 
By a proper government, it teach- 
es and necessitates subordination 
to superiors, subjugation of self-will 
and self-indulgence, regard for truth, 
control of the temper, industrious, 
patient and persevering application, 
and that reverence for the Deity and 
sacred things, and those universal 
principles of morals, in which all 
agree. Ina word, the daily disci- 
pline of a school, and the incidental 
moral teaching it implies, work right 
principles into the minds of the 
pupils, and that in the permanent 
form of habits. So that the day- 
school is an important preparative 
and aid, to religious teaching. But 
its direct religious or doctrinal in- 
struction, when attempted, is of ve- 
ty little value, if it is not, as we 
think it is on the whole, worse than 
nothing. Of course there are man- 
ifest and decided exceptions—in the 
case of teachers of peculiar piety, 
and competency for religious in- 
struction. But this does not invali- 
date the general truth: which is at- 
tested by enlightened observation— 
the observation of those acquainted 
with private schools in which reli- 
gious instruction is attempted, (for, 
as we have said, there has been al- 
most none in our public schools,) 
and by the observation of those who 


This plan safe and wise. 
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have been familiar with the national 
schools of Great Britain, where 
somewhat thorough religious teach- 
ing is required. Some testimony of 
this latter kind we will adduce. 

The Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. 
Noel, whom our readers know as an 
able and evangelical clergyman of 
the church of England, in a report, 
which, as an inspector of schools, 
he addressed to the Committee of 
Council on Education, after having 
spent two months in visiting 195 
schools, writes thus—we have room 
for only a short extract.—* But it 
was in their understanding of the 
Scriptures, daily read, that | regret- 
ted to find the most advanced chil- 
dren of the national schools so ex- 
tremely defective. Not only were 
they often ignorant of the principal 
facts recorded in the Bible, but they 
could not answer even the simplest 
questions upon the chapters which 
they had most recently read. Nor 
was their religious ignorance les- 
sened by their knowledge of the 
catechism. | several times exam- 
ined the first class upon a portion of 
the catechism, and I never once 
found them tocompreliend it. * * * 
Both in reading the Scriptures to the 
monitors, and in repeating the cate- 
chism, the children showed a mark- 
ed inattention and weariness, occa- 
sionally varied, when the master’s 
eye was not on them, by tokens of 
roguish merriment. * * * Being 
thus made the medium through which 
reading and spelling are taught, it 
(the Bible) becomes associated in 
their minds with all the rebukes and 
punishments to which bad reading, 
or false spelling, or inattention in 
class exposes them; and it is well 
if being thus used for purposes nev- 
er designed, it do not become per- 
manently the symbol of all that is 
irksome and repulsive.” 

Equally decisive, and more di- 
rectly to the confirmation of our po- 
sition, is the testimony of Dr. Vau- 
ghan.—* For our own part, we have 
always entertained a very low opin- 
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ion of the religious instruction giv- 
en in day-schools, and of the reli- 
gious impression produced by it. 
We have thought that a fuss has 
been made about it wonderfully 
greater than the thing itself would 
justify. It has reminded us too 
much of our Oxford religionists, 
who would pass for being very pi- 
ous because prayers are read in 
the college chapel every morning. 
We admit most readily, that the 
training of a good day-school may 
prepare a young mind for receiv- 
ing religious lessons with advantage 
from the lips of a parent, a Sunday 
school teacher, or a minister; but 
the man must have been a sorry ob- 
server of day-schools, who can re- 
gard the religious instruction obtain- 
ed there as being, while existing 
alone, of any great value.”* 

* But, while | believe many pious 
persons are most honest in their de- 
mands on this point, and while I ad- 
mit that many teachers in daily 
schools do their best to give a rell- 
gious cast to their instructions, | am 
still obliged to repeat, that | have a 
very humble opinion of the direct 
religious instruction which is given 
in day-schools, or that can ever be 
given in such institutions. Nor do 
| speak without experience on this 
subject. I have served more than 
one apprenticeship in the superin- 
tendence of schools on the British 
system, and the great benefit of 
such schools | have always found to 
consist, not in any direct religious 
impression produced by them, but 
in their adaptation to prepare the 
young for receiving religious instruc- 
tion with advantage elsewhere. My 
experience, in this respect, must be, 
I feel assured, that of a great ma- 
jority of persons who have been ob- 
servant of the working of day- 
schools. In other departments, men 
soon become alive to the advantage 
of a division of labor; and why 








" The British Quarterly Review, Vol. 
IV, p. 271. 
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should not popular education par. 
take of benefit from such arrange: 
ments? Why might not one part 
of education be given by the school. 
master, another by the parent, by 
the minister of religion, or by the 
Sunday school teacher? Does re. 
ligion cease to be a part of educa. 
tion, because not taught by the per- 
son who teaches reading and arith. 
metic? In fact, is there not danger 
that sacred things may lose some. 
thing of their sacredness by being 
mixed up with the rough and often 
noisy routine of aday-school ? One 
would think that to give religion a 
place apart after this manner, aad 
to approach it with a special serious- 
ness, would be to secure attention to 
it, only the more becoming and prom- 
ising. Sure lam, there are many 
considerate and devout persons who 
would prefer such a method purely 
on account of its better religious 
tendency. Let the day-school in- 
culcate a reverence of truth and 
justice, and a love of every thing 
kind, generous and _ noble-hearted, 
and let the directly religious instruc: 
tion be grafted upon such teaching, 
and it will be the fault of the agents, 
and not of the method, if you do 
not realize a scheme of popular ed- 
ucation of the highest value. Nor 
can | doubt that the intermixture of 
the children, of all sects, in such 
schools, would tend to abate our 
sectarian animosities, and render the 
next generation, in that respect, an 
improvement on the past.’”* 

Here we leave the subject. It is 
one in which we feel the deepest in- 
terest: for it is one, we believe, of 
great moment. We earnestly com- 
mend our reasonings and conelu- 
sions to public attention. They 
seem to us, not only true, but time- 
ly. There has been manifested, of 
late, a growing disposition to dis- 
honor and abandon our noble and be- 


* Letter to the editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, on the question of popular ed- 
ucation. 
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neficent system of common schools, 
and to substitute for it a system of 
sectarian schools, which must be in- 
ferior in character, and (what is 
more important) can not perform the 
work which common schools, when 
wisely and energetically administer- 
ed, perform so well—the vital work 
of general education, of educating 
the whole people—a system, more- 
over, hostile to social and civil har- 
mony. We can not but think that 
if the subject is fairly placed before 
the public mind, this movement will 
be arrested. We hope—perhaps it 
is hoping against hope—that our 


Presbyterian brethren (old school) 
who have recommended and com- 
menced the movement, will recede. 
Certainly we hope that no other de- 
nomination will follow their exam- 
ple. Far distant be the day—tet it 
never come—when, in our beloved 
New England, the time-tested and 
time-honored common school sys- 
tem shall be abandoned, or weak- 
ened. Rather let renewed, perse- 
vering and united efforts be put 
forth to give it universally that per- 
fection, of which it is capable, and 
which already, in many places, it 
has nearly attained. 


B.R. MNarkin. 


REV. M?.. BELLOWS ON THE MORAL GOVERNMENT 
OF GOD.* 


Tue discourses which we have 
taken as the basis of our article, 
while severally of much significance, 
derive an additional interest from 
their relation to one another; a 
relation which we will at once pro- 
ceed to explain. 

The first is an ordination sermon 
by the Rev. H. Bellows, pastor of 
the church of the Divine Unity in 
the city of New York. It is chief: 
ly remarkable for a very earnest, 
and very orthodox, exhibition of the 
object and efforts of the Christian 
minister. It commences with a no- 
tice of the charge made against Cal- 
vin and his school, of an inordinate 





* 1. Relation of Christianity to Human 
Nature—A Sermon preached at the or- 
dination of Mr. Frederick Knapp as col- 
league Pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Brookline, Mass., on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 6, 1847. Published by request 
of the Society. Boston. 

2. Nature of the Atonement.—A Dis- 
course delivered by appointment of the 
aut of New York and New Jersey, on 

ednesday evening, Oct. 20,1847. By 
Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, Pastor of the 
+3 Street Presbyterian Church, New 

ork. 

3. Doctrine of the Atonement.—The 
Christian Inquirer. New York. 


Vor. VI. 32 


attachment to the epistolary and 
doctrinal portions of the New Tes- 
tament. Against this charge Mr. 
Bellows offers a vindication, which, 
though by no means complete, indi- 
cates so just and candid a view of 
the subject, that we accept it with 
very sincere gratitude. He passes 
to a censure, equally just, in our 
opinion, of the somewhat vague and 
unsettled views of those who make 
this objection, and specifies their 
*“ want of a Christian theology,” as 
a serious deficiency. Entering thus 
upon his subject, he proceeds to 
consider the nature of the minister’s 
efforts, with reference to “the end, 
the obstacles, and the instrumental- 
ity.” So entirely is the sermon 
conformed to the views frequently 
cherished among ourselves, so ex- 
act is its coincidence of statement 
with a certain kind of evangelical 
preaching, that we despair of con- 
veying any just view of it without 
larger extracts than our limits will 
allow. The object of the preacher 
he defines to be “a fixed and at- 
tainable change. It is a new heart 
that he is to create. His object is 
not so much to form the Christian 
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character as to beget the Christian 
nature. His aim is the regeneration 
of man, not his development,” &c. 
The grand obstacle to the sove- 
reignty of God in the soul, he main- 
tains to be a natural and hereditary 
depravity ; a something lying back 
of human character, and for which, 
though not the result of any activity 
of ours, we are consciously and 
justly responsible. His statements 
under this head are somewhat re- 
markable, and fall short of the 
highest orthodoxy only in failing to 
affirm that man’s depravity is total. 
He says, (p. 20,) “1 fear not to re- 
cognize an alienation of the natural 
man from God. | fear not to see a 


native proclivity ‘to evil in man. [, 


hesitate not to yacknowledge the 
influence of hereditary depravity. 
Man is not only imperfect, prone to 
evil, certain to fall from perfect pu- 
rity and obedience, by the very con- 
stitution of his original nature as 
Adam fell, but he is far more expo- 
sed by his constitutional relations to 
sinful progenitors, and his ordinary 
exposure to sinful parental and so- 
cial influences anterior to his moral 
agency. Nay, further, | scruple 
not to acknowledge his accountable- 
ness for sin which he can not but 
commit,” &c. This is certainly a 
very near approach to standard or- 
thodoxy. We hesitate not to pro- 
nounce it after a highly approved 
pattern of sound undiscriminating 
and resolute orthodox assertion. 
These facts justify, in Mr. B.’s opin- 
ion, no objection to the purity or 
justice of God, unless we could 
* first establish the point that there 
are no provisions for strengthening 
this moral feebleness, and mending 
this sinful bias, and even turning 
them to the account of man’s moral 
dignity and God’s glory.” 
Admitting himself an extended 
scheme of such “ provisions,” he 
maintains that moral and physical 
evil sustain precisely the same rela- 
tion to the divine government, are 
means alike of moral discipline to 
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man ; and that consequently, to God, 


** there is no evil.” 


The instrumentality by which 
man’s recovery is to be accomplish. 
ed, is in earnest and extended phrase 
declared to be “* Christianity,” as the 
result of an indispensable divine in. 
terposition, ** applied to human na. 
ture.” 

The discourse of Dr. Skinner, 
which we have placed second in or. 
der, was prepared and published by 
request of the Synod, to which it 
was preached. Our design does 
not permit us to examine it particu. 
larly ; though we can not pass it 
by without some expression of our 
pleasure in the perusal of it. It is 
chaste, yet forcible in style, artistic 
and scholarlike in arrangement, and 
exceedingly just and vigorous in its 
reasonings. ‘The view maintained 
in it exhibits the atonement, not as 
a satisfaction to any vindicatory im- 
pulse of the divine nature, but asa 
measure rendered indispensable by 
the perfection of the divine charac- 
ter and government. The divine 
character being the grand security 
of ihe universe, requires the fullest 
manifestation. Where transgression 
has occurred, penalty is ordinarily 
the indispensable means of this man- 
ifestation; and if penaity be sys- 
tematically forborne, some measure 
which may equally illustrate the 
emotions and purposes of God to- 
wards sin, becomes of the highest 
necessity. It ought perhaps to be 
observed, however, that the opera- 
tion of a retributive sentiment in 
the infliction of literal punishment, 
the discourse nowhere denies ; it is 
only in reference to a substituted 
sufferer that Dr. S. questions its 
influence. With this limitation, we 
deem his argument upon the sub- 
ject altogether correct. ‘The dis- 
course, afier presenting this view in 
a most distinct and discriminating 
manner, discusses briefly, but deci- 
sively, the whole body of the cur- 
rent objections to the doctrine, and 
concludes with an emphatic rebuke 
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of the sin which either despises or 
denies it. On the whole, we know 
not where to find in the same brief 
compass, an account of the philo- 
sophical grounds on which the re- 
vealed fact of the atonement rests, 
which is at the same time so ele- 
gant and so conclusive as this. 

No. 3, is an unfinished series of 
essays on the same subject, in the 
columns of the Christian Inquirer, 
(a Unitarian paper in the city of 
New York,) from the pen of Rev. 
Mr. Bellows, its editor. In connec- 
tion with a review of the sermon 
last mentioned, Mr. B. here unfolds 
his conception of the divine govern- 
ment, and of the relations which sin 
sustains to it; and it is to the sys- 
tem of thought here developed, that 
we wish more particularly to call 
attention. 

These articles, five in number, 
are somewhat diffuse, and the seve- 
ral topics of thought and argument 
are not formally and prominently 
indicated. We are obliged, there- 
fore, to select for ourselves from 
the body of each article, such state- 
ments as seem to us of the most sig- 
nificance; a circumstance which 
must be our excuse, should Mr. B. 
think that we fail to give a just ex- 
hibition of his views. 

In the first number he develops 
the Unitarian theory of the atone- 
ment, (disclaiming that name, how- 
ever,) that man is reconciled to God 
dy the influence of the life, love, 
and teachings of Christ. In the sec- 
ond, he attributes to the evangelical 
view of the atonement an influence 
of a highly salutary kind in the past 
history of the church; but thinks 
that he can accept “ all that is per- 
manent and evangelical in the doc- 
rine,” while he * rejects the theo- 
logical theory which has handed it 
down to us.” In the third, he en- 
ters upon an examination of Dr. 8.’s 
sermon, and freely admits that the 
doctrine. as here presented, * is free 
from many or most of the objec- 
ions commonly urged against it.” 


It gives us pleasure to record these 
frank and cunciliating statements, 
and to express our appreciation of 
the manliness and courtesy in which 
Mr. B. has taken as the basis of his 
remarks, a form of the doctrine 
which we deem so elevated and un- 
exceptionable. Nor are we without 
hope that the doctrine may yet 
come to stand above the only ob- 
jection which he distinctly presents, 
viz., that the divine nature is inca- 
pable of suffering. This assump- 
tion, we can not but consider utter- 
ly repugnant to that most unques- 
tioned of Unitarian principles, that 
the divine benevolence forbids the 
final misery of the wicked. For, 
such misery can cause no pain toa 
being who is not susceptible of pain ; 
and if infinite benevolence would 
not be pained by it, it is difficult 
to see on what grounds exception 
can be taken to the infliction. Any 
repugnance of our sympathies must, 
in that case, be referred to the fact 
that our capacities are finite, and 
will, of course, diminish in propor- 
tion as we expand into the likeness 
of the ever blessed God. ‘The two 
principles can not by any ingenuity 
be woven into the same scheme. If 
God is not susceptible of suffering, 
all objection to everlasting punish- 
nent, which is derived from the di- 
vine benevolence, falls to the ground ; 
if He is, the only objection which 
Mr. B. deems it worth while to urge 
against our views of the atonement, 
is swept away. 

In the remaining articles of the 
series, Mr. B. exhibits at large his 
conception of the divine government, 
and aims to present one which, while 
philosophical and just in itself, shall 
dispense with ali necessity of an 
atonement. The foundation of the 
system is laid in the universality of 
the divine purposes. ‘“ We con- 
ceive,” he says, “ that the creation, 
history and destiny of the race of 
man, is a whole; having no acci- 
dents, exigencies, or unforeseen, or 
unprovided for, circumstances be- 
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longing to it.” “ Taking this view 
of the matter we have no objection 
to the doctrine of Adam’s fall, nor 
to the supposition of the fall of the 
race in Adam, because it connects 
itself, in our view, directly with the 
rise of the race in Christ, as in 
Adam all die, &c. Nor do we see 
any philosophical or moral difficul- 
ty in the representative character 
Adam is made to assume. * * * 
His acts may be considered fitly as 
the acts of the race, that is, in his 
place any other member of the race 
would have acted as he did. * * 
He illustrated the fact of human im- 
perfection and weakness ; the fact 
that in the order of God’s providence 
the race was to win its way to glory 
and happiness through the woful ex- 
perience of transgression ; the fact 
that sin was to become a great agen- 
cy in the moral development of the 
human race.” 

Sin is abundantly declared to have 
entered into the divine plan, not as 
an undesirable element, but as the 
indispensable means of our moral 
culture. Ofcourse the idea of any 
proper abhorrence and punishment 
of it, on the part of the Creator, 
is out of the question: and the di- 
vine gevernment, becomes simply a 
scheme of moral development and 
education. ‘Thus, Mr. B. maintains 
that * in the fall,” our first parents 
“entered upon that experience 
which is strictly human and upon 
which eur nature was originally 
framed to depend for its culture and 
true progress.” ‘*Christcame,* * 
not to enable God to do what his at- 
tributes would not allow him to do 
before; but to become the instru- 
ment through which the Almighty 
might carry on, to its completion, a 
work of moral and spiritual educa- 
tion, always in his purpose and al- 
ways in process.” He maintains 
that * theologians have too general- 
ly proceeded on the supposition 
that the moral government of God 
was characteristically a penal gov- 
erament ;” and proceeds to show 
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that the value of any government 
must depend on its efficacy as a 
means of moral illumination; and 
its strength, upon the hold it gains 
on the affections of its subjects by 
its inculeations of truth, and mani. 
festations of goodness toward them, 
So high is his estimate of the illu- 
minating influence of moral law, 
that even where it demands action 
which surpasses all our capacity of 
obedience, its imposition is not un- 
just; “its unequalness in respect of 
human power being balanced by its 
blessedness in respect of human ed. 
ucation.”” Man being thus natural. 
ly unable to obey, the law could not 
have been designed to secure his 
obedience, but only his education; 
and consequently disobedience can 
not in justice be made the ground of 
any very serious procedures. “If 
we any where found,” says Mr. B.,, 
* that the law which was unto death, 
was allowed to terminate in death; 
or that man’s exposure to ruin was 
permitted to be realized; if man 
proving in all cases incapable of 
keeping the law, and therefore fall- 
ing under the shadow of its penal- 
ties, was left to fall under the actual 
substance of them—then would be 
the time to complain.” 

Before proceeding to any argu 
ment upon the views thus presente¢, 
we would call the attention of out 
readers to the grand features of the 
system. Moral development, “ the 
moral dignity of man and the glory 
of God,” the comprehensive object 
of the divine administration ; of 
this, sin the indispensable means ; 
sin, therefore, no real evil ; and con- 
sequently, no need of any atone- 
ment for it, and no justice in the 
everlasting punishment of it. Then 
too, the race in Adam; sharing his 
fall, and becoming responsible for 
“dispositions opposed to goodness 
which we may have inherited, and 
can not wholly, and at all times, re 
sist,” moral responsibility therefore, 
and the whole government of God 
indeed, a mere apparatus of “ illu- 
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mination ;” in which ‘ all the ex- 
periences of the race are absolutely 
essential to the end ever kept in 
yiew ;”” and hence, the fall and its 
consequences, as Mr. B. distinctly 
announces, not to be *“ deplored !” 
We ask our readers, here particu- 
larly to mark the orthodox princi- 
ples of theology on which these 
wide and terrible departures from 
evangelical truth are justifying 
themselves. We beg them to con- 
sider, whether those principles do 
not logically necessitate the melan- 
choly and dangerous issues they 
have reached ; and whether it is not 
time for all, who love the truth as 
it is in Jesus, to make up their 
minds to an earnest, and if possi- 
ble discriminating, repudiation of 
principles, liable to such pernicious 
abuse. To us, it is no small satis- 
faction, that it is not our view of the 
government of God, which furnish- 
es to Unitarian error the foundation 
which it deems more sure than any 
it can itself originate ; and for which 
in consequence, it seems now dis- 
posed to abandon every other. 

Our first inquiry, in reference to 
this attempt to harmonize the exis- 
tence of evil with the character of 
God, respects the extent to which 
this vindication of evil may with 
propriety, and must with consistency 
be carried. If Adam’s sin is, after 
all, not to be deplored, we would 
ask whether it stands distinguished 
in this respect, from other acts of 
disobedience, or whether Adam’s 
subsequent transgressions, and those 
of his posterity, all fall within the 
same category with the first. For 
ourselves, we discern no reason why 
they may not, and must not, be 
viewed alike. Supposing the moral 
consequences of the fall to be really 
evil, we can not see that the im- 
mensity of this evil at all hallows 
or sanctifies the act of the apostasy. 
Supposing them not to be realiy evil, 
we can not see why those conse- 
quences, or any one of them, should 


be deplored, or regretted. The ar- 


guments adduced in support of Mr. 
Bellows’s theory, seem to us abso- 
lutely to require this extension of it. 
For, if the fact, that God from the 
beginning foresaw and foreordained 
the sin of Adam, lends any pallia- 
tion to that act, it does so equally to 
the sin of David—of Peter—of Ju- 
das—in short to all sin. For all sin 
is foreseen and foreordained by the 
Divine Mind as truly as was that of 
Eden. If Adam’s sin has been 
made the occasion of valuable dis- 
cipline to himself and his posterity, 
so has that of David. So has all 
our experience of moral evil. Who 
does not hold that all sin is made in 
some way, and in some degree, to 
promote the glory of God, and the 
moral development of man? Plainly 
in these respects all sin stands upon 
the same ground ; it enters into the 
same plan, and for the same rea- 
sons, with the sin of Adam; and if 
that sin affords no occasion of re- 
gret, the result in respect to all sin, 
is very obvious and very significant. 

How far Mr. B. would be dispo- 
sed to acquiesce in our effort to press 
this principle to its logical results, 
we are unable to say. It is but due 
to him to state, that he speaks in his 
sermon of the * heinousness”—-and 
the * desolation” of sin; exhibits its 
character as evil in the most em- 
phatic terms—speaks of the natural 
mind as * above all, a mind to which 
sin is not the deadliest and most 
dreaded of evils,’—terms actual 
alienation from God “a dreadful 
thing,” &c. &c. Indeed the strength 
of his expressions on this point, it 
would be difficult for the most or- 
thodox believer in the evangelical 
scheme to surpass. But then we 
find it quite as expressly laid down 
that in this universe where sin has 
so wide a sway, “there is no evil” 
in the sight of God. * It is equally 
true that to him THERE IS NO EVIL. 
* * * And who does not see that 
to our judgment the Almighty is al- 
ways justified by his purpose ? 
This is our only means of reconci- 
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ling the physical evil in the world 
with the perfect benevolence of God. 
But what reason have we for making 
an exception as it respects moral 
evil? Why may not human nature 
and human character fall under the 
law to which all the other creations 
and purposes of God are held—the 
law by which the imperfect precedes 
the perfect; the worse the better?” 

That these two classes of passa- 
ges are totally irreconcilable with 
one another, our readers will scarce 
need to be told. Indeed if it had 
been the object of Mr. B. to frame 
statements which should be so, he 
could scarcely have done it more 
effectually. While he maintains, 
doubtless in all sincerity, that * sin 
is the deadliest and most dreaded of 
evils,” he tells us that to God * there 
is no evil” in it. While he pro- 
nounces “ actual alienation from God 
a dreadful thing wholly independent 
of the causes of it,” (Sermon, p. 
16,) he also says, (Essay, No. III,) 
* Adam’s fall—or, what is an equiv- 
alent expression, the uniform expe- 
rience of the race in sin; the uni- 
form exposure of the race to suffer- 
ing; the uniform alienation of the 
race from God; the uniform need 
of repentance and forgiveness, is a 
part of God’s moral government 
of which we recognize the fitness, 
beauty and necessity,” &c. &c. 
How alienation from God can be a 
dreadful thing, while it has yet * fit- 
ness and beauty and necessity” as 
a part of God’s government ;—how 
sin can be the deadliest of evils 
while yet to God “ there is no evil,” 
passes all understanding. It is per- 
fectly evident however that Mr. B. 
is not aware of any inconsistency 
between these two classes of state- 
ments. We think therefore that we 
can hardly be in error in supposing, 
that the subject of the atonement in 
its relations to the government of 
God, is a new one to him; and that 
he has thrown out these expressions, 
without observing whither they tend. 
We would be far therefore from im- 
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puting to him any of the conse. 
quences which seem to us most ob. 
viously and indisputably to flow from 
the principles he here upholds, If 
the sin of Adam is not to be deplo- 
red ;—if sin is really a means of 
moral discipline, which occupies the 
same relation to the divine charac. 
ter and purposes as physical pain ;— 
if the alienation of a soul from God 
has in ita fitness and beauty asa 
necessary part of its moral develop- 
ment ;—the conclusion follows irre. 
sistibly, that there is no such thing 
as guilt or blameworthiness possible 
among men. Who can assign or 
discern any reason for avoiding sin, 
any ground to regret or “ deplore” 
sin, any obligation to repent of sin, or 
indeed any possibility of repentance, 
when once it is fully admitted that 
sin is a great agency in our moral 
development, in which omniscience 
perceives no evil? These expres- 
sions go evidently to such an ex- 
treme length, that we are unwilling 
to suppose that Mr. Bellows really 
adopts or understands the conclu- 
sions which his language necessarily 
implies. And yet it is not his lan- 
guage alone that suggests them; 
the whole scope of his reasonings 
in respect to the divine administra- 
tion, irresistibly leads to the same 
issues. The dogma that sin, when 
viewed by a mind competent to dis- 
cern all its relations and results in 
the present scheme, is no real evil, 
this seems the foundation of his phi- 
losophy. This is with him the rea- 
son why the sin of Adam is not to 
be deplored; to us it is, if true,a@ 
reason why it was on the whole bet- 
ter that sin should occur than not. 
Evidently it is a reason which, could 
Adam but have known the whole 
truth, would have justified his trans 
gression; and which we most seri- 
ously believe would justify all trans 
gression. Indeed Mr. B. seems ve- 
ry distinctly to place Adam’s sia 
and its consequences on the same 
ground ;—‘ If we be asked, do we 
not deplore Adam’s fall and the 
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consequences of it, we are compelled 
to say in the distinctest manner, No! 
We conceive it to have been as ne- 
cessary and indispensable a part of 
the history of the race, and the mor- 
al development of the race, as the 
legation of Moses, or the mission of 
Christ.” This unguarded language 
we will not hold up to any reproach, 
for we are persuaded that Mr. B. 
would not deliberately maintain it 
in the face of the consequences 
which we here charge upon it. The 
subject is to him evidently a novel 
one, and looking at it from only a 
single point of view, he has thrown 
out expressions which deprive sin of 
all its heinousness, and do all that 
philosophical principles can, to re- 
concile conscience to the depravity 
which exists within us. 

The reason for God’s permission 
and foreordination of evil, has been, 
to every earnest student of His mor- 
al government, a theme of anxious 
inquiry. As a topic which stands 
related to every great truth, and 
every great error, in the philosophy 
of religion, it bas been discussed by 
the leading divines of the Calvinistic 
body with an earnestness propor- 
tioned to its importance : and never 
more earnestly, never more ably, 
never we believe with happier re- 
sults, than in the recent controver- 
sies which have agitated the evan- 
gelical body in New England. ‘The 
theory that ‘sin is the necessary 
means of the greatest good,’ afier 
having been warmly and ably de- 
fended, has at length been formally 
abandoned by all parties among us. 
No one now proposes to defend or 
professes to hold it. This theory it 
seems the design of Mr. Bellows to 
bring forward once more. His view 
of it differs only in a single unes- 
sential particular, from that of the 
champions of this past form of Cal- 
vinism. ‘They deemed the greatest 
good to consist, in the fullest exhi- 
bition of the divine perfections ; he 
places it in the fullest development 

man’s capacities. Neither of 
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these objects is held, in either 
scheme, in total exclusion of the 
other; but the one gives prominence 
to the manifestation of God, the oth- 
er to the development of man. 
They supposed that sin furnished an 
indispensable occasion for the dis- 
play of punitive justice and forgiv- 
ing mercy; he deems it an indis- 
pensable element of the moral de- 
velopment of man. With this dif- 
ference in respect to the end of the 
divine government, the existence of 
moral evil is vindicated, on both 
schemes of thought, on grounds ab- 
solutely identical; it is indispensa- 
ble to the perfection of God’s ad- 
ministration—* the necessary means 
of the greatest good,” in each.* 
The theory will be therefore to 
most of our Calvinistic readers, an 
entirely familiar one. It has been 
with us a theme of earnest inquiry 
and debate ; and we have learned to 
regard it, even when presented in 
connection with our own scheme of 
doctrine, as one fraught with con- 
clusions of the most pernicious and 
repulsive kind. At the same time, 
it stands, in the orthodox system, in 
relations which go far to counteract 
its demoralizing tendencies. View- 
ed in the light which the atonement 
on the one hand, and the doctrine of 
everlasting punishment on the other, 
cast upon it, there seems such a 
terrible earnestness in the divine 
prohibitions of sin, as tends power- 


* Should any of our readers be under 
the impression that the phrase which thus 
describes sin, is of recent origin, and is 
unsanctioned by the standard theological 
writers of New England, tltey will per- 
haps be grateful to us for a reference 
which will enable them to correct the er- 
ror. From Dr. Stephen West's Essay on 
Moral Agency, (p. 178.) we copy the fol- 
lowing expressions: ** These things be- 
ing considered, it may perhaps appear 
that the existence of moral evil is a ne- 
cessary means of the greatest good ;" * * * 
it most certainly follows that moral evil 
was a necessary means of the greatest 
good.”” See Part IL, see. i, for numerous 
expressions of the same kind, in every 
variety of phraseology. 
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fully to restrain the mind from ven- 
turing any thing upon a theory which 
pronounces it, in His sight no evil. 
But upon a scheme which denies 
both those truths, the dogma must 
sweep to ils conclusions, with a force 
which bodes little cf good to any 
interest of piety or truth or morality 
among men. 

We will not therefore enter upon 
any extended argument against this 
theory, till we know whether our 
author is disposed to maintain it, in 
full view of its logical consequen- 
ces. The fact that he nowhere no- 
tices, or promises to notice, the grave 
objection we urge, confirms us in 
the impression that he has uttered 
these sentiments in haste and inad- 
vertence. He wiil perhaps allow 
us to inquire, how far he would ac- 
quiesce in the extension which we 
have felt constrained to give to the 
reasonings by which he vindicates 
the apostasy; and whether he is 
prepared to take issue with “ those 
of his orthodox brethren for whose 
opinions he has the most respect,” 
on the question of the indispensa- 
bleness of sin to the perfection of 
the divine government. For pur- 
poses of controversy merely, noth- 
ing could be more favorable to our 
cause, than that Unitarianism should 
place itself before the public on 
ground which we have explored so 
thoroughly, and the disadvantages 
of which we understand so well; 
but loving victory less than truth, 
we should sincerely regret to find 
our opponents borrowing from Cal- 
vinism only its errors and its re- 
proach. 

In the high appreciation which 
Mr. Bellows entertains of the edu- 
cational influences of the divine 
government, it gives us pleasure to 
express a cordial agreement. We 
can not think however that his analy- 
sis of them is a very correct one ; 
or that he places any just estimate 
upon the relative power of the sev- 
eral elements. He says that “it is 
not intended to deny all moral effi- 
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cacy or illumination to penal law, 
We see that the announcement of g 
penalty is the passing of a moral 
judgment on the offense, and that 
thus penal law has an educating in. 
fluence upon a community.” (No, 
V.) Now we can not think that 
this scanty concession does any jus. 
tice to the vast educating influence 
of simple law. Mr. B. treats the 
question as though penal law de. 
pended for its power, upon the ap. 
peal it makes to fear: as though it 
were a question of the relative in. 
fluence of love and fear. He speaks 
of “degrading fear, selfish hope, 
and servile submission,” as though 
these were the great sentiments 
which law addresses, though he 
would not “deny all” illuminating 
power to it. Far other than this 
is our estimate of its influence. 
While we can not admit that either 
the fear of God, or the hope of 
heaven, is altogether a base, or alto- 
gether an insignificant thing, there 
are sO many other active impulses 
of nature to which the law of heav- 
en makes its appeal, (and which 
Mr. B. seems almost entirely to have 
overlooked,) that the question might 
be argued upon these alone. 

1. First; apart from all consid- 
eration of the relative power of dif- 
ferent impulses when called into ae- 
tion, there is in the instinct of self- 
preservation a tendency to act whieh 
belongs to no other. Other impul- 
ses, such as love, and gratitude, 
whatever their power when excited, 
require a far greater amount of 
thought and reflection to stimulate 
them to action than this; inatten- 
tion, therefore, is fatal to any thing 
which depends upon their influence. 
So it would be in this case, but the 
same inatiention to our own wants 
as to those of others, is not possible. 
A man suffers his benefactor to 
starve in the street, not because his 
avarice is stronger than gratitude, 
but from mere thoughtlessness of 
the other’s necessities. A man who 
would really sacrifice much for his 
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friend neglects an opportunity which 
may never return, of rendering him 
most essential service, simply from 
inattention ; but he is never so inat- 
tentive to his own interests. ‘There 
js no question in these cases of the 
relative strength of the impulses 
concerned ; but every one sees that 
the one acts only upon reflection 
and the other instinctively. The 
certainty and rapidity, therefore, 
with which the one comes into action 
give it an advantage of a peculiar 
kind, quite apart from its relative 
strength. While our moral vision 
isso feeble, the tendencies of our 
acts so obscure, and their conse- 
quences so remote, not to say un- 
certain, who does not see the advan- 
tage of a law, which makes its dis- 
tinct and impressive appeal to an 
impulse so sure and promptas this ? 

2. Secondly; it is no question of 
the relative power of love and fear, 
which our idea of the divine gov- 
ernment raises. While we maintain 
the necessity of penal inflictions for 
the support of authority when sin 
has occurred, we conceive of no au- 
thority as worthy of one moment’s 
respect, which has not its founda- 
tion in the purest and most benevo- 
lent affection. Why may not God, 
while he proclaims the dread pen- 
alty of his law, and feels himself 
shut up to the necessity of its inflic- 
tion, first, place the creatures whom 
he assumes to govern, ina scene 
where each object of nature, and 
each hour of life, shall speak of his 
boundless goodness ? Why may 
not beings, over whose heads this 
mighty institute exiends in all its 
solemnity, find each necessity of 
their natures kindly cared for— 
each sense an inlet of calm enjoy- 
ment—each several faculty a separ- 
ale world of blessing—till each cir- 
cumstance of their existence shall 
become a radiant testimony of their 
Creator’s love ?. What hinders that 
the ministry of angels should attend 
upon, and instruct them ? that God 
himself should visit and commune 
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with them; and folding each soul 
thus placed on its probation to his 
paternal bosom breathe words of 
highest wisdom, and of deepest af- 
fection ? Nay, what is all this but 
a fuint picture of what actually took 
place in Eden? Our scheme is 
compatible, therefore, with every 
influence both of kindness, and of 
instruction, which could be devised 
to bless men while innocent, in any 
other; and to say that guilt consti- 
tutes no obstacle to the manifestation 
of love, is to assume that sin is no 
real evii—a principle which would 
deprave both the universe and its 
ruler, precisely in proportion to 
the earnestness with which they act 
upon it. Mr. B. speaks of * love 
and love’s efforts to instruct and en- 
lighten,” &c. What love, and what 
instruction, are there within the 
compass of thought, like those which 
grow out of the dread necessity 
which we acknowledge ?—the love 
to which we owe “the unspeaka- 
ble gift,’ and the instruction which 
radiates from the cross of Christ ? 
3. But one of the grandest in- 
fluences of legal penalty lies in the 
powerful stimulus which it affords 
to our intellectual faculties. In this 
respect it far surpasses every other 
conceivable. The stern threatening 
of an overwhelming infliction, as the 
inevitable consequence of trans- 
gression, appeals not first, nor prin- 
cipally to the sentiment of fear. Its 
first effect is to awaken wonder and 
surprise. ‘The impressive denunci- 
ation of sin as the supreme evil, rous- 
es each faculty of reason and re- 
flection to discover those relations 
and consequences of sin which ren- 
der it, to infinite wisdom and love, 
the object of such intense displeas- 
ure. How dire its influence on the 
soul itself; how dread its devasta- 
tions in the divine government, to 
call for a counteraction so vigurous 
and extreme! Following those sig- 
nificant indications which the law 
holds forth, the mind goes forward 
into the interminable future--upward 
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to the far throne of the Most High— 
down into the deep recesses of its 
own nature—abroad into each unex- 
plored field of thought, grasping 
with each movement, more and more 
of the vastness of the relations 
which unite it to God and his king- 
dom. The evil—the real evil—of 
sin—the excellence of the law—the 
value of obedience—the awful beau- 
ty of holiness—become subjects of 
earnest and familiar thought, till 
they stand disclosed in all their glo- 
ry to its view. And now, what ed- 
ucating process is there, we would 
ask, to be named in comparison with 
that which yields this mighty stimu- 
lus to our intellectual nature. Love 
calls forth simply love in return; 
mercy awakens only the emotion of 
gratitude. What sentiment of those 
on which Mr. B. relies, awakens cu- 
riosity—stimulates imagination--ab- 
sorbs atiention—constrains thought 
—like this high institute of law ? 

4. Nor is this all. It is only up- 
on the scheme we advocate, that 
the influence even of instruction as- 
sumes at all a commanding char- 
acter. For what more can instruc- 
tion do in its highest forms, than dis- 
close those tendencies by which sin 
and holiness degrade or exalt the 
soul? What more can it do in re- 
spect to sin than to show that it 
tends to prevent all the beautiful 
development of our nature—enslave 
us to base impulses—fill us with 
shame and remorse—and work thus 
our utter ruin? Will it be said that 
all this, fully disclosed, is enough ? 
True, if it be effectually taught: 
but observe the defect of the teach- 
ing. While we see these to be the 
tendencies of sin, we see also many 
an instance of sin in which they do 
not actually or perceptibly follow. 
Sin tends to overwhelm the soul 
with remorse ; but the man whose 
hands are red with murder, lies 
down and his sleep is sweet. “ Hu- 
man nature and human circumstan- 
ces,” says Mr. B., “are all contri- 
ved to throw honor and peace upon 
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moral worth, and final contempt and 
wretchedness upon unworthiness,” 
It is most true: but what certainty 
is there that they will actually ac. 
complish the work they were * con- 
trived” todo? How much honor 
and peace did they throw round the 
life of Paul, or of bis master? How 
ofien does crime walk unblushing 
through the land, and make its way 
to the high places of influence and 
honor! We admit the tendency; 
and this, instruction may develop; 
but why may not skill, and resolu. 
tion, and daring, set tendencies at 
defiance hereafier, as they do here, 
and cheat beholders into sympathy 
and admiration? Nothing, evident 
ly, save that pledge of the Infinite 
Ruler, which constitutes the threat 
ening of penalty, can relieve them 
of their aspect of doubtfulness, and 
give them place and influence among 
the realities of our future existence, 
On these grounds, then, apart 
frum all consideration of the rela- 
tive influence of love and fear, we 
base our argument, and maintain 
that in the active nature of the sen- 
timents to which it appeals, in its 
compatibility with every other influ- 
ence of wisdom and of love, in the 
intellectual stimulus it furnishes, and 
in the certainty with which it in 
vests the general tendencies of 
things, the institute of penal law 
finds a power which surpasses 
immeasurably that of any other 
scheme ; one which stamps it, be- 
yond mistake, chief among all the 
ways of God in his moral inter- 
course with men. On the other 
hand, against Mr. Bellows’s scheme, 
lie several conclusive objections. 
First, it is not a government at 
all. Government holds an influence 
of authority and control over men; 
this professes to be only a scheme 
of instruction. It is a mere edu- 
cational institute in the form of a 
government. The parent who guides 
the hand of his infant to a physical 
object, and instructs it thus in the 
nature and qualities of this object, 
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when he would not yet venture to 
give a command, recognizes the wide 
distinction between the influences 
of authority and instruction. This 
system is one of illumination sim- 
ply and purely. Its law was framed 
with reference to our capacities of 
education, not of obedience. It is 
promulgated with a real design and 
preference of transgression, for the 
sake of the invaluable discipline of 
which sin is to be the means. lis 
penalty is threatened with no inten- 
tion of inflicting it; and if it were 
inflicted would give occasion to 
“complain.” He who falls under 
its condemnation, falls under what 
Mr. B. most appropriately terms “a 
shadow.”” Who can fail to see that 
this professed government is an un- 
real thing in every particular; a 
mere illuminating apparatus, bor- 
rowing for its more efficient opera- 
tion the forms of law ? 

Next; not being a government 
in fact, it fails entirely to secure 
the educational influences of one. 
What influences of this kind it for- 
mally repudiates, we have already 
seen. For the rest, its law has not 
even the power of ‘a moral judg- 
ment” upon transgression, because 
it is not a transcript of the real will 
of the lawgiver, who originally de- 
signed its violation. Its influence, 
too, of kindness and love, what ob- 
stacle can these throw in the way of 
sin, when once it is understood that 
the lawgiver originally framed our 
nature to depend upon sin for its 
“culture and true progress,’’ and of 
course that he really prefers it? It 
is not, therefore, a government ope- 
rating by the influence of authority, 
nor yet a government operating by 
the influence of instruction and kind- 
ness; for the reason that it is not a 
government at all. It is a mere in- 
stitute of education. 

Its value for purposes of this na- 
ture, must depend on the simple 
value of the truths it has to teach; 
and what, we ask, is the compre- 
hensive lesson which the system it- 


self and the experience of all its 
subjects is ever exemplifying? Why 
plainly, that in the view of Omnis- 
cience “there is no evil” in sin, 
and that God’s law was not design- 
ed to prevent, but rather to secure 
it as ** a grand agency in the moral 
development of our race.” What 
an invaluable education the divine 
government will have furnished, 
and on what a hopeful career it will 
be entering, when each of its sub- 
jects having become sufficiently * il- 
luminated,”’ shall begin to act on the 
sublime principles on which the 
government itself proceeds, that on 
a really comprehensive view of the 
matter, there is no evil in sin! 

By a misapprehension, which 
seems to us somewhat extraordin- 
ary, Mr. B. supposes that upon our 
theory, ** human history, and all that 
we now view as human life, a scene 
of probation, of temptation, or trial, 
is a grand perversion of the divine 
plan; that is, that a system of 
probation was not the one originally 
designed for man during his abode 
on earth. All ideas of this kind, 
however, we entirely disclaim. The 
only question between us at this 
point is, not whether a moral being 
requires a process of discipline in 
order to the development and con- 
firmation of his character; but 
whether sin is an indispensable ele- 
ment in sucha process. Here is the 
whole difference. Man’s residence 
on earth was designed for trial, but 
not for sin. 

Let us suppose, then, (to exhibit 
our own view of the subject,) that 
in the simple trial to which his piety 
was first subjected, Adam had held 
fast his integrity ; and that when 
this obedience had become habitual, 
the sphere of his moral responsi- 
bility had been enlarged by other 
prohibitions. Let us suppose a se- 
ries of such stages, each broader 
than the preceding, successfully tra- 
versed, till the moral affections, at 
first almost! powerless to resist temp- 
tation, had grown into impulses of 
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such promptness and vigor as made 
them the controlling impulses of his 
nature. In the mean time his pos- 
terity would have come into being 
under influences far transcending 
any that our world now knows, ‘The 
serene piety of a parent in habitual 
intercourse with the spiritual world 
—in daily communion with a vis- 
ible divinity, would have been from 
the first stamping its celestial im- 
age upon the immortal nature yield- 
ed to its affection, and entrusted to 
its care. 

The infant piety of beings upon 
whom neither the fall nor the curse 
had wrought its deadly work, would 
have begun soon to emulate paren- 
tal devotion. As the race multipli- 
ed, social duties had tried obedience, 
and social intercourse had given 
culture to affection. A piety love- 
lier and stronger than any the earth 
has seen, had been developed and 
tested under nobler institutes. Plans 
to prolong this reign of righteous- 
ness through all the ages—efforts to 
bind the present and the future yet 
closer to heaven, had given scope 
to the highest faculties, and tested 
man’s faithfulness to his mighty 
charge. Thus had man lived in 
dignity and simplicity, striven in 
hope and devotion for posterity and 
for God, and awaited in tranquil, 
joyful expectation, the hour when 
his sanctified character should gain 
such maturity in holiness as earth 
could give. And then how had the 
chariot of Israel, and the horse- 
men thereof, borne him away, not 
through the gloom and decay at 
which nature now shudders, but 
through the blue heaven above us 
to scenes where yet more of God 
should be disclosed to his adoring 
view | 

But it may be asked, if such re- 
sults of beauty and glory were fore- 
seen as Consequent upon Adam's 
obedience, why did not a benevo- 
lent Creator interpose to secure it? 
Why not sustain this frail and un- 
stable virtue till the tremendous cri- 
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sis should be past? Because, we 
reply, it is entirely possible that 
such interposition would have de. 
feated its own end, and deprived the 
being to whom it was vouchsafed of 
all the benefit of the trial. It js 
entirely possible that these moment: 
ous resulis might depend upon Ad. 
am’s spontaneous obedience. If so, 
the idea of divine interposition js 
precluded by the very supposition; 
and the fact that it did not take 
place, furnishes no argument against 
the theory that obedience on his 
part would have opened to our 
world such a career of moral beau- 
ty and blessedness as we have aim. 
ed to describe. 

Will it be said that the earth was 
not adapted, even before the fall, to 
be the theater of such events? The 
objection lacks proof; but if it did 
not, the answer is easy; the earth 
was formed in foresight of the fall, 
and adapted substantially to the state 
of things arising from it. 

Is it deemed fanciful to lodge a 
capacity of such mighty results in 
the individual bosom in which the 
race took its origin? Nay, it is not 
fanciful. What else is all human 
history than the record of men who 
have thus molded posterity into their 
own image. What else than this, 
in a somewhat humbler degree, 
was the life of Abraham? of Mo- 
ses? of Paul? of Bunyan? of Wes- 
ley? And if here, and now, the 
generation wait to receive religious 
character at the hand of one regen- 
erate soul that is instinct with the 
life of God, why should it be deem- 
ed ** puerile” to attribute even these 
results to holiness such as we have 
described, enthroned, like the angel 
standing in the sun, in that bosom 
from which our nature took its origin 
and its type. 

Least of all can such an objection 
be urged by those with whom we 
hold this argument. They deem it 
not visionary to attribute all the ef- 
ficient moral influences which now 
adorn and bless our being, to an 
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origin precisely similar. To what 
but the sanctifying influences which 

w out of the single life of Jesus, 
do they attribute all that has eleva- 
ted our nature in the past? all that 
promises farther elevation in the 
future? And if the obedience of 
one man, amid all human corrup- 
tion, holds so efficient a recupera- 
tive influence over the race forever, 
why need we shrink from attribu- 
ting a similar efficiency of preserva- 
tion to the obedience of our first an- 
eestor? Surely they who find such 
reclaiming efficacy in the life of the 
second Adam, may not forbid us to 
suppose that the sinless life of the 
first would have wrought those im- 
‘measurable results of blessing which 
the evangelical faith ascribes to it. 

The principle on which these dis- 
cussions of Mr. Bellows proceed, 
seems evidently to be, that the ex- 
perience of sin affurds to a moral 
being an element of useful culture. 
We have heard the idea from o-her 
sources. For ourselves, we discern 
not the smallest argument to rel eve 
itof the repulsive aspect in which 
it must present itself to a mind of 
any religious sensibility. On the 
contrary, it seems at ulier variance 
with much of our most familiar ex- 
perience. What valuable discipline 
have we ever derived from this un- 
clean source? What benefit ac- 
crues to our voluntary faculty from 
having learned to act in defiance of 
all truth and all authority? What 
improvement do the fine sensibili- 
ties of our nature derive from having 
been accustomed to pass by all that 
is grand and ennobling, and fasten 
on despicable and impure things? 
What conceivable addition is made 
to our intellectual wealth. or our in- 
tellectual power, by acts the very 
essence of which is to cast con- 
tempt upon all true wisdom ? The 
whole tendency is plainly in the op- 
posite direction, to stultify and de- 
base the mind. 

So far is this idea from the truth, 
that in fact we have no reason to 
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conclude that even the glorious in- 
fluences of this redemptive system 
can ever entirely counteract the 
pernicious eflects of sin. Who shall 
say that a soul long subjected to a 
process which tends powerfully to 
enfeeble it in all those elements of 
its nature which must constitute the 
strength of holy principle, will ever 
secure the harmonious and vigorous 
development of a perfectly sinless 
being. Who shall say that this pro- 
tracted and extreme conflict with 
evil will not leave scars to mar the 
beauty, and wounds to impair the 
efficiency, even of those who are 
victorious in it; as the ordeal by 
fire, of old, left its ineflaceable 
marks in the scathed and callous 
flesh of those who successfully en- 
dured it. 

Stull farther; it may be alledged 
as a decisive fact of consciousness, 
that all the discipline we are con- 
scious of having received, has been 
gained not only without the aid of 
sin, but in actual and vigorous op- 
position to all that would lead to it. 
It is in resisting temptation, not in 
yielding to it, that the soul confirms 
itself in good. It is the great law 
of our nature that affections and im- 
pulses of whatever kind grow by 
acting, not by being trampled on. 
Benevolence strengthens with each 
act it is allowed to dictate, and di- 
minishes in power on each occasion 
that it is overruled and suppressed 


by selfish or covetous passion. Am- 
bition towers higher and stands 


stronger with each victory that it 
gains over the love of justice or the 
sense of duty. It is not therefore 
by sinning that the soul ever gains 
the least of the valuable discipline 
which this probationary scene fur- 
nishes. Transgression tends only 
to future weakuess and blindness: 
leaves only a mist before the eye 
and a palsy upon the arm of him 
who ventures beyond the sphere 
which wisdom and love assign as 
ours. All the development which 
the present system affords, is due to 
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trial, not to sin. ‘ We count them 
blessed which endure.” How en- 
tirely would sin have destroyed the 
beneficent results of a trial like that 
of Abraham; and become an occa- 
sion of everlasting regret ! 

But it is the life of Christ which 
lends the highest confirmation to the 
view we advocate. On the theory 
of those with whom we argue, here 
was the passage of a purels human 
being through this world utterly un- 
stained with sin. And who will 
stand up to maintain that his affec- 
tionate and ingenuous childhood,— 
his thoughtful and auspicious youth, 
—his lovely and most perfect man- 
hood, had been improved in aught 
that lends beauty or dignity to hu- 
man character by the smallest ex- 
perience of moral evil? It were ig- 
nominious to say it. Yet he shared 
each simple impulse of our common 
nature, and “was tempted in all 
points like as we are ;” that he who 
would hold up before his mind the 
highest idea! of moral discipline and 
its benign results, might see that in 
all that process of culture which thus 
sanctifies and adorns our nature, sin 
has literally mo part. Who that 
compares regenerate character in 
the fairest forms it assumes among 
men, with the character of Christ, 
can fail to see that, precious as are 
the spiritual economies which sur- 
round us in this system of fall and 
redemption, they fail utterly to ele- 
vate human character to any thing 
like that eminence of glory, to which 
it might have attained? Who can 
fail to see in the light of such an 
example, that sin only deforms our 
nature, only obstructs its fair and 
fine development, and causes the 
education which abounding grace 
yet achieves, to advance toward per- 
fection with a slow and halting move- 
ment, and reach it at last on a far 
lower level, than that on which un- 
fallen nature might have sped its 
rapid and graceful course to the 
same bright goal. Indeed there are 
to us few aspects of the incarnation 
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so interesting, as that which exhibits 
Deity assuming our nature, and 
guarding it from all corrupting con. 
tact with the evil which is in the 
world, for the purpose of showing 
to the race and the universe, a spe. 
cimen of what human nature was 
“originally framed” to be;—and 
thus, of manifesting the value of the 
original law of holiness, the ear. 
nestness with which that law was 
given, and the odiousness in every 
aspect of the sin which has caused 
actual human nature, even in the 
glory of its redeemed state, to fall 
so far below the divine ideal of it. 
That system of influences then, 
under which our nature receives its 
development, owes no part of the 
benign culture it confers, no one of 
its glorious fruits, to the moral evil 
which it contains. Admitting all 
that can justly be claimed for it on 
the score of its tendency to illumi- 
nate and establish the soul, we con- 
tend that precisely in proportion to 
the prevalence of sin in it, is the 
system deteriorated. The present 
has then simply taken the place of 
a more perfect and beautiful scheme, 
that would have conducted the race, 
through processes of trial pursued 
under better auspices, to happier re- 
sults. Even as now each earnest 
and devout co-worker with God, in- 
troduces into the system, influences 
of good which seem never to die 
out of it, we believe that Adam, had 
he but stood in his uprightness, might 
have made it one of unfailing power 
to develop the soul through scenes 
of more than Eden’s loveliness, to 
a piety nobler, and more beautiful, 
than ever can bless it now. We do 
not indeed attribute any such results 
to a single act in its isolation; but 
we believe that the act in which he 
fell might have become the turning 
point of his character, and bound 
him to holiness as it really did to 
sin: that his character, once com 
firmed, might have become then as 
now, the model of character in his 
immediate offspring, and through 
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them have been perpetuated to un- 
known generations. All this is cer- 
tainly possible ; and though we may 
not affirm that precisely these re- 
sults would have taken place, it is 
not to be questioned that some ap- 
proximation to them would have 
been actually realized. In the assu- 
red conviction that obedience would 
have brought to him, as to us, 
strength and blessedness ; and that 
obedience then, before the gigantic 
power of sin had enslaved the world, 
would have been far more full than 
now of auspicious and delightful re- 
sulis, we conlemplate the introduc- 
tion of evil with unmingled pain. 
We think that no act which history 
records, is to be “deplored” like 
that which dropped this deadly drug 
into the very fountain of our being. 
With no wish, and no willingness, 
to denounce the errors of one whose 
candor both ancient and modern sys- 


tems seem to have conspired to mis- 
lead, we should not do justice to our 
most deliberate and cherished con- 
victions, did we not declare that, 
both in judgment, and in feeling, 
we stand at the widest remove from 
the views which he has felt at liberty ° 
to promulgate. 

But our remarks have extended 
far beyond our design, and we must 
bring them to a conclusion. We 
have sought to show, because we 
sincerely believe, that from investi- 
gations pursued in the direction of 
those which have furnished us our 
subjects of remark, little good result 
is to be looked for. 1t would doubt- 
less be too much to expect that our 
reasonings should beget any such 
conviction in Mr. Bellows himself ; 
and we have only to say therefore, 
that we shall await with interest and 
examine with respect the farther de- 
velopment which he promises. 


IRELAND: HER SUFFERINGS AND THEIR REMEDY.* 


We approach this subject with 
pain and diffidence. Our sympa- 
thies are strongly excited for the 
miserable, degraded, starving peo- 
ple of Ireland. Not only are we 
drawn toward them by the common 
ties of humanity, but we (the wri- 
ter) confess also the fellow-feeling 
of consanguinity with the emerald 
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isle, though the “white boy” of 
Tipperary, or the wild boy of Con- 
naught, would hardly acknowledge 
the remotest kin with a descend. 
ant of the covenanting Scotchmen 
of Derry and Coleraine. Famine, 
which we have hitherto known only 
from the page of history, is a pres- 
ent reality. A nation of more than 
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eight millions has been deprived of 
its great staple article of food, and 
thousands and tens of thousands have 
perished with hunger, or with the 
diseases consequent upon extreme 
privation. We have heard the cry 
of the famishing; our ears have 
caught the distant wailing of a once 
blithe and mirthful land; and we 
have even encountered in the streets 
of our own cities, the gaunt, hag- 
gard forms of men, women and 
children who had fled from the jaws 
of famine at home to die of fever 
in a foreign alms-house. Our first 
duty on being informed of this dis- 
tress, was to relieve it. It was no 
time to philosophize when men were 
starving. ‘The citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, from Maine to Louisiana, 
vied with each other in prompt and 
liberal contributions of food and 
clothing for the poor of Ireland. It 
was nothing that those poor are em- 
igrating by thousands to our own 
shores ; it was nothing that New 
York is called to share with Liver- 
pool the burden of Irish pauperism 
and crime ; it was nothing that those 
miserable, starving creatures, were 
of another nation, and under a gov- 
ernment which is in part responsible 
for their condition, and of another 
and an uncongenial religion, which 
has its part in the same fearful re- 
sponsibility ; it was enough that they 
were men, and that they were starv- 
ing. Ship loads of breadstufis were 
sent with the utmost despatch to re- 
lieve those whose necessilies were 
most urgent; and every thing was 
done which sympathy and kindness 
could suggest to alleviate misery 
under the embarrassment of dis- 
tance from the scene of suffering. 
A year has elapsed, and the con- 
dition of Ireland is but little im- 
proved. Notwithstanding the abun- 
dant crops of 1847, notwithstanding 
the uninterrupted flow of charity 
from England and the United States, 
notwithstanding that famine, and 
pestilence, and emigration, have de- 
cimated the population in a single 
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year, there is in Ireland at this mo 
ment an amount of destitution and 
distress which we can hardly esij. 
mate. Evicted cottiers, discharged 
laborers, and a shiftless, ragged, fam. 
ished peasantry, crowd the streets 
and highways of town and country, 
presenting a picture which we can 
not look upon even at the distance 
of three thousand miles, but with 
sadness and horror. Riots and mur. 
ders have become frequent in some 
districts, indicating the extremity 
to which a people naturally docile 
and patient under suffering, have 
been reduced, while the commer. 
cial embarrassments of England, 
the insufficiency of all the meas. 
ures hitherto proposed for the relief 
of Ireland, the crippling of the en- 
ergies and resources of the country 
by forced measures of relief in 
her extremity, the physical debility 
which famine has induced, and the 
general apprehension among medi- 
cal men of the return of the chol- 
era, cause us to fear that the day 
of lreland’s calamity has not yet 
passed, 

lt is difficult to take a sober re- 
view of a subject in which our sym- 
pathies are so deeply involved. It 
is difficult also for us ata distance, to 
solve the complicated problem of 
the present condition of Ireland, or 
to suggest a remedy for its evils 
which may possibly commend itself 
to those who are called to legislate 
upon them, as judicious and practi- 
cable. Yet there is no question 
in which we, as Americans and as 
philanthropisis, can have a deeper 
interest. In Ireland we may study 
the workings of civil, social, and ee: 
clesiastical systems, which we in 
this country have discarded; we 
may there trace not only in history, 
but in passing events, the effects of 
feudal tenures, of a non-resident gov- 
ernment, of an established church, 
and of the Roman Catholic religion 
But it is not only as a field of phi- 
losophical inquiry, that Ireland in- 
vites attention. Her superabundant 
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lation is discharging itself upon 
our shores to such an extent, that 
the improvement of the condition 
of the poor of Ireland is with usa 
practical question of vital impor- 
tance. There is no people of Eu- 
rope in whose welfare we have such 
a direct personal concern. 

The actual condition of the coun- 
try, in respect to population and re- 
sources, must be ascertained, before 
we can form an intelligent opinion 
as to the causes and the remedy of 
its present evils. ‘Che population of 
Ireland is about eight millions, which 
is, upon an average, two hundred 
and fifty to every square mile, or 
one individual for every two and 
ahalf acres. The number of fam- 
ilies in the kingdom: may be com- 
puted at one million and a half, two- 
thirds of which live in what are 
called third and fourth class houses ; 
i.e. “in mud cabins having only 
one room, and a better description 
of cottage, still built of mud, but 
having from two to four rooms and 
windows.” * About fourteen million 
acres are under cultivation, which 
is but little more than one half the 
extent of soil under cultivation in 
England, and yet the proportion of 
agricultural laborers in Ireland to 
those in England is us five to two. 
We have here the phenomenon of a 
dense rural population—a_popula- 
tion more dense than that of Eng- 
land with her vast commercial and 
manufacturing interests, and with 
her numerous great towns—upon a 
territory two-thirds of which is in a 
very imperfect state of cultivation, 
and the rest almost entirely unim- 
proved. ‘This density, for reasons 
which shall be given hereafier, is 
the result of a recent and rapid in- 
crease ; the population having more 
than trebled in sixty years. Agri- 
cultural improvements and develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the 
country not having kept pace with 
the growth of population, and there 
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being few manufactures, and com- 
paratively little commerce and trade 
to employ her surplus, it has come 
to pass that there are at least 
‘double the number of persons in 
Ireland that, with its existing means 
of production, it is able either fully 
to employ or to maintain in a mod- 
erate state of comfort.*” Yet this 
population, by dint of pigs, pota- 
toes, and the poor-house, has main- 
tained not only its existence, but its 
rate of increase; has supported a 
burdensome religious establishment, 
and the more expensive church of 
its own preference ; and has paid 
its weekly “rint” with exemplary 
patience, for O’Connell and “ re- 
pale.” But now the potatoes are 
gone, and with them the pigs, and 
the poor laws serve only to perpet- 
uate the misery which they can not 
relieve. Happily, taxes levied at 
Conciliation Hall have gone with 
O’Connell himself. 

Nothing could so strikingly ex- 
hibit the extreme poverty of the peo- 
ple as their dependence upon a sin- 
gle root for subsistence. The loss 
of one crop, and that by no means 
the most valuable, -has reduced 
thousands of families to starvation. 
They have no resources out of their 
potato pits, and these can yield them 
no more sustenance than their peat 
bogs. ‘They have not been accus- 
tomed to labor for wages, or to 
supply their wants through the usu- 
al channels of trade. The pig, that 
universal domestic animal among 
the Irish, which furnished manure 
for the little patch of potato-land, 
and was then sold or killed to pay 
the rent, lived like his owner upon 
the product of the soil to which he 
contributed so much, and now that 
his ** occupation’s gone,” he has 
thrown up his perpetual lease, and 
abandoned his domicil.t What must 





* McCulloch. 

t Your pig has the best part of the 
cabin.” “ Faith, and why should’nt he,”’ 
quoth Pat, “ when he pays the rint.” 
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be the destitution of a country where 
the very pigscan not subsist! And 
yet in February of last year, there 
was found in the county of Sligo, “a 
hamlet of three cottages, with out- 
houses, containing three families 
(of three brothers) numbering in all, 
thirty-two persons,” where adulis 
were, “lying on the ground in fe- 
ver, unable to move,” and children 
with their little limbs withered to 
bones and sinews, and their faces 
and stomachs bloated for want of 
food, were “ gnawing the flesh from 
the bones of a pig which had died 
in an out-house.”* So comfortable 
and contented had these families 
been, that a few months before they 
had refused to surrender a lease of 
twelve acres for 260. 

Nor was this an extreme case. 
Painful as the recital is, we must 
mention a few others of a similar 
character, taken at random from 
the multitude reported upon the 
highest authority. This part of our 
subject we would gladly pass over 
in silence ; but it is important that 
we should realize the extent and 
aygravation of the misery which we 
are seeking te alleviate. 

Mr. J. Wilson Browne, an English 
gentleman of intelligence and phi- 
lanthropy, visited the western dis- 
tricts of Ireland, at the period of 
greatest distress, in 1847, with a 
view to ascertain the actual wants 
and sufferings of the people, and 
the best mode of administering re- 
lief. He confined his observations 
to the Province of Connaught, “as 
the part which had been least visit- 
ed,” and particularly to the county 
of Mayo. Concerning facts which 
he narrates, he says: 


“In making these statements, my ob- 
ject is not to harrow the feelings of my 
readers by the most horrible cases it was 
possible to collect. I wish simply to 
place before them the true state of the 
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Series, (part 2,) p. 180. Quoted by 
Shrewsbury. 


country, as seen by an unprejudiced wit. 
ness. | neither sought nor inquired for 
solitary cases of destitution, vor went ont 
of the way to find particular spots worse 
than others. LI simply wish to describe 
the general state of the country, and for 
that purpose copy verbatim “the notes 
which were made on the spot. I walk. 
ed over as much space as was convenient, 
through a street, along a lane, or bya 
mountain path, entering promiscuously 
whatever cabin appeared to contain a few 
people. Having questioned the latter, I 
got their answers authenticated by the 
minister, or some respectable inhabitant 
of the place, and thus obtained a more 
general view of the state of the country 
than isolated cases would afford. I may 
add that L invariably heard of far worse 
cases than those | witnessed, from parties 
constantly on the spot, who furnished me 
with names, and all particulars; bat I 
forbear speaking of anything that did not 
come under my own observation, * * * * 
I went prepared to see misery, general 
and unprecedented, such as had scarcely 
been equalled in extent or in intensity; 
but although I did not see one-tenth part 
of the suffering going on continually 
around me, I was quite unprepared for 
what I met. Death seemed to pace the 
streets—in districts where lt had before 
observed a fine healthy race of people, 
I encountered collections of skeletons, 
whose haggard looks spoke volumes of 
hopeless misery. Wretched countenan- 
ces—emaciated forms—the dying and the 
dead—funerals and desolation caught the 
eye on every side—busy villages were 
becoming cemeteries—cabins were being 
turned into charnel houses. I was awe 
struck. ‘To appreciate such misery we 
must behold it.”—pp. 8, 9 and 1). 


We give a few cases in the sim: 
ple, graphic language of the narra- 
tor, that our readers may be intro- 
duced to those scenes of wretched- 
ness with which this unhappy coun- 
try abounds. ‘The first is from the 


town of Ballina,—population from 
5,000 to 6,000. 


“In a small street. called * Cockle 
street,’ | entered promiscuonsly a num 
ber of cabins, going from door to dvor 
and examining the state of each family. 
The result was, that I found on an aver- 
age, eight or ten persons congregated to- 
gether in every hut, without clothing, 
beyond a few miserable rags to cover 
them, and without furniture, bedding or 
food. To describe the condition of the 
worst, is impossible ; but some idea may be 
formed by comparison when I state, that 
without the slightest exaggeration, the 
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most comfortably off, had a thin shake- 
down of straw in a corner, for the whole 
family to lie upon, with one or two tat- 
tered blankets, about the size of a com- 
mon horse-cloth to cover them. Their 
eabing were much out of repair, from the 
inability of the tenants to thatch them, 
80 that the interiors are exposed to every 
fall of rain which keeps the starving in- 
mates cold as well as hungry. Finally, 
those who got @ living received on the 
average, 10d. per diem. Indian meal, 
the cheapest food they could procure, 
was selling at 2s. Od. per stone of 14 Ibs., 
and bread was Ild. for 4 Ibs., or nearly 
3d. per Ib. Therefore, each man could 
procure for his day's wages 33 Ibs. of food. 
Aman receiving 10d. a day, has generally 
a household of eight and frequently ten 
or more persons to support. ‘Thus each 
person would get less than half a pound 
of bread per diem, and this under favora- 
ble circumstances. * * * * * Jt is nota 
matter of surprise, therefore, that | found 
the inhabitants of Cockle street little more 
than walking skeletons—their appearance 
was shocking in the extreme. They 
seemed as if they could not live through 
the day, and yet they are most of them 
still dragging on a miserable existence. 
Some were standing near the doors, oth- 
ers seated on the ground, round a few 
sods of half-burning turf, looking melan- 
choly and hopeless—some were stretched 
on a handful of straw, unable to move 
from exhaustion, others dying without 
aid; the children with pallid countenan- 
ces, some crying to their helpless parents 
for food, others sunk in unconsciousness 
of their state, and the majority with 
swollen eyes and feet denoting the last 
stage of their disease.”’ 


We can not follow the writer in 
the details of his visits to the cabins 
separatel y-—the memorandaof which, 
with respect to names, dates and 
circumstances, are given with a mi- 
huteness which inspires confidence 
—but must leave the horrors which 
he every where witnessed to be infer- 
red from two or three instances se- 
lected at random. In a cabin at 
Ballina, he found eight persons, a 
widow, her daughter, her son-in-law, 
and their five children, subsisting on 
four quaris of gruel per diem; the 
man lying on the ground dying of 
dysentery. This gruel or ‘ soup” 
a it was called, was nothing buta 
thin “stirabout” containing one or 
two ounces of meal to a pint of wa- 
ter. In another cabin he found four 
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persons,—the head of the family 
and the two children lying ill, and 
entirely dependent upon the earn- 
ings of the wife on the road, which 
procured about five ounces of bread 
for each per diem. At Westport, 
fifieen persons were found in one 
hovel, who had had but two quarts 
of meal among them for three days, 
who were without fire or covering, 
and several sick and dying. In 
Castlebar, the principal town in 
Mayo, he found in a cabin twelve 
feet by eight, ten persons without 
employment, four of them adults, 
subsisting on six quarts of watery 
soup per diem. ‘Three of the chil- 
dren were dying, and there were 
but two blankets to cover the entire 
household. In another cabin, the 
wife was lying dead on a table where 
she had just breathed her last; the 
husband was sick and unable to 
work, with three children of his own 
and five of another family to be pro- 
vided for. In the neighborhood of 
Galway, he found a family of seven 
persons who had been for a whole 
day without food, and who were eat- 
ing a morsel of sea-weed. At 
Greatman’s Bay, a distracted moth- 
er buried her children alive, and 
then attempted to destroy herself. 
Corpses were depusited coffinless in 
holes hastily dug, where they fre- 
quently became the prey of dogs and 
eagles. ‘The corpse of a mother 
was found with the breasts partially 
eaten off by her own starving infant. 

Similar facts are narrated by 
Father Mathew, by the multitudi- 
nous correspondents of the Board of 
Works, and also by our own coun- 
tryman, Mr. Elihu Burritt, who was 
an eye-witness of the horrors of 
famine. Says the Irish * Apostle 
of ‘Temperance,”’ in a letter to Mr. 
Trevelyan, dated Aug. 7, 1846, 
* On the 29th of last month, I pass- 
ed from Cork to Dublin, and this 
doomed plant (the potato) bloomed 
in all the luxuriance of an abundant 
harvest. Returning on the 3d inst., 
I beheld with sorrow one wide waste 
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of putrefying vegetation. In many 
places the people were seated on 
the fences of their decaying gar- 
dens, wringing their hands and wail- 
ing bitterly the destruction that had 
left them foodless.” 

The Dublin University Magazine 
for April, 1847, gives the following 
affecting view of the condition of 
the country. 

* Four millions of people, the 
majority of whom were always up- 
on the verge of utter destitution, 
have been suddenly deprived of the 
sole article of their ordinary food. 
Without any of the ordinary chan- 
nels of commercial intercourse, by 
which such a loss could be supplied, 
the country has had no means of 
replacing the withdrawal of this per- 
ished subsistence, and the conse- 
quence has been, that in a country 
that is called civilized, under the 
protection of the mightiest monar- 
chy upon earth, and almost within a 
day’s communication of the greatest 
and richest empire in the world, 
thousands of our fellow creatures 
are each day dying of starvation, 
and the wasted corpses of many left 
unburied in their miserable hovels, 
to be devoured by the hungry swine, 
or to escape this profanation only to 
diffuse among the living the malaria 
of pestilence and death. . . . It is 
an incident of the neglect with which 
the people, when living, have been 
treated, that we have no note of 
them when dead. The occupation 
of Death has not been interfered 
with, even by registering the num- 
ber he has carried off... . It is 
long since the coroners gave over in 
despair the task of holding inquests 
upon the bodies of those whom 
starvation had stricken down. .. . 
* Death by starvation’ has ceased to 
be an article of news.” 

Such was the condition of Ireland 
in 1847. But it is obvious that mis- 
ery so general and so appalling could 
not have resulted from the failure of 
a single crop, if the people had not 
been previously reduced to a state 
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of privation bordering on famine, 
Mrs. Nicholson’s sprightly volume 
gives us a view of Irish life in the 
two or three years preceding the 
famine, when “the distress” was 
beginning to be felt. The authoress 
went to Ireland upon a romantic but 
a philanthropic mission. Having be. 
come interested in the Irish ag a 
suffering people, through her chari. 
table intercourse with them in the 
garrets and cellars of New York, 
she went at her own expense, “ to 
see the poor peasant by way-side 
and in bog, in the field and by his 
peat fire, and to read to him the sto. 
ry of Calvary.” She traveled alone 
and principally on foot, visiting not 
only the poor of the cities, but the 
rural population of several coun. 
ties, and often lodging in their hum. 
ble cabins and partaking of their 
humble fare. ‘The latter, however, 
was no privation to her; for being 
an ardent disciple of Graham, and 
having kept a boarding-house in 
New York upon his dietetical sys- 
tem, what greater luxury could she 
have asked than the ubiquitous po- 
tato served up in true Irish style? 
We believe that the only instance 
in which she refused it, was when 
she had seen the mistress of the 
cabin wash the delectable * lumpers’ 
with her feet, and in the pot in which 
they were to be boiled. She com- 
monly made her way to the hearts 
of the peasantry by sitting down to 
their mess of potatoes and salt, even 
without the accompaniment of “ tay 
and bread ;” and luckily for her, the 
rot had not then become general. 
Her familiar intercourse with the 
common people enabled her to gath- 
er up many facts touching their con- 
dition, which escape the notice of 
those who furnish us with “ Pencil- 
ings by the Way” and sketches of 
* Killarney Lakes”—* from the tops 
of coaches and from smoking din- 
ner tables.” To those who wish to 
be introduced to Irish life in all its 
mirthful and its sad realities, we re 
cominend the narrative of this fe- 
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male “stranger in Ireland,” as in- 
structive and truthful, and all the 
more entertaining because of the 
occasional eccentricities of the wri- 
ter. It is worth a dozen * Paddia- 
nas.” Mrs. N. assures us * that no- 
thing has been added to meet the state 
of the famine of 1846 and 1847. 
Facts are related as they occurred 
and were described in 1844 and 
1845; and these facts then indica- 
ted that an explosion must soon take 
place, and that Ireland must be turn- 
ed inside out; so that all the world 
might see that, deformed as may be 
her surface, her vitals show a dis- 
ease hereditary, obstinate, and still 
more odious, which opiates or vint- 
ments can not cure.’’* 

But the most graphic picture of 
the destitution of many parts of [re- 
land antecedent to the famine, is 
given in Lord George Hill’s * Facts 
from Gweedore”—a district on the 
sea-shore of Donegal. <A few years 
since one Patrick McKye, then mas- 
ter of the national school in the par- 
ish of Tullaghobegley, barony of 
Kilmacrennan, county of Donegal, 
hit upon the happy expedient of ta- 
king an inventory of the household 
effects and farming utensils of the 
entire parish, containing about nine 
thousand inhabitants, and presenting 
itin the form of a memorial to the 
Lord Lieutenant. ‘This curious doc- 
ument found its way into the news- 
papers, and is republished in Lord 
George’s interesting pamphlet. ‘The 
enumeration of sundry articles not 
to be found, is a piece of genuine 
Irish humor, which relieves the som- 
bre aspect of the catalogue. We 
give the list verbatim; it rivals that 
of the * old curiosity shop” itself. 

1 cart. 20 shovels. 
No wheel car. 32 rakes. 


No coach or any oth- 7 table-forks. 
er vehicle. 93 chairs. 





1 plough. 243 stools. 
16 harrows. 10 iron grates. 
8 saddles. No swine (hogs or 
2 pillows. pigs). 
11 bridles. 27 geese. 
* Preface. 


3 turkeys. 

2 feather-beds. 

& chaff-beds. 

2 stables. 

6 cow-houses. 

] nationa! school. 

No other school. 

1 priest. 

No other resident 
gentleman ! 

No bonnet. 


No clock. 


No parsnips. 

No turnips. 

No carrots. 

No clover, or any 
other garden veg- 
etables, but pota- 
tors and cabbages. 

Not more than ten 
square feetof glass 
in windows in the 
whole, with the 
exception of the 

3 watches. chapel and priest's 

8 brass candlesticks. house and school 

No looking-glass house, McDom- 
above 3d. in price. brain's house, and 

No boots nor spurs. the constabulary 

No fruit-trees. barrack. 

He stated moreover, that the wo- 
men were literally shifiless, that 
more than one-half of the men and 
women could not afford shoes to 
their feet; nor could many of them 
afford a second bed, but whole fam- 
ilies of sons and daughters of ma- 
ture age, would lie indiscriminately 
together with their parents, and all 
in a state of nudity. 

The land was harrowed with mead- 
ow-rakes, and so small were the 
farms, that from four to ten could be 
harrowed with one rake in a single 
day. Man and beast were housed to- 
gether, some houses having from ten 
to fifteen tons of dung in them, and 
being cleaned out only once a year. 

In these circumstances, the wor- 
thy national schoolmaster of the par- 
ish of ‘lullaghobegley found his 
school continually decreasing, while 
he had to support a family of nine 
persons upon £8 a year. 

To what is such abject and uni- 
versal misery to be attributed ? 
The proximate cause was the fuail- 
ure of the potato crop. But long 
before this disaster, there was a gene- 
ral and an increasing distress among 
the peasantry of Ireland, who as 
we have remarked compose the bulk 
of her population ; there was a con- 
dition of property and of society, 
which rendered the failure of a sin- 
gle esculent, and that among the 
cheapest and the poorest, a decree 
of starvation against millions, four- 
fifths of whose yearly allowance of 
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food was thus cut off at a stroke. 
The evil lies much deeper than the 
poiato-rot, or than the famine of 
which it was the occasional cause. 
There were antecedent causes in 
the structure and habits of society, 
and in the tenure of property, which 
were fully developed in that una- 
voidable and fatal calamity. If the 
interest in the state of Ireland which 
that calamity has awakened in Par- 
liament and throughout England, 
shall lead to the removal of some 
of the prime causes of her degra- 
dation, the famine will prove to have 
been a national blessing. 

It is hastily inferred from the gen- 
eral poverty of the Irish peasantry, 
and from the fact that the potato has 
formed their principal food, that the 
soil of Ireland is incapable of sus- 
taining her population. Even Arch- 
bishop Whateley seems to incline to 
this opinion. We have already said 
that Ireland “ with its existing means 
of production,” is incapable of sup- 
porting its present population. But 
the productiveness of the soil is ca- 
pable of being very much increas- 
ed, and there are vast natural re- 
sources as yet undeveloped. ‘The 
soil of Ireland, leaving out of view 
of course the bogs and mountains, 
which, as at present unimproved, 
constitute about one-fourth of the 
whole,—the cultivable soil of I[re- 
land is in general superior to that of 
England, and equal to that of any 
part of Europe. It consists chiefly 
of a “ loam, resting on a substratum 
of limestone,” which though com- 
monly shallow, is very fertile, and 
which in some counties is deep, fine 
and friable. As a grazing country, 
Ireland has no superior in Europe. 
The climate is generally temperate 
and-equable, though excessively hu- 
mid. This latter circumstance per- 
haps renders the soil more suitable 
for grazing than for agricultural pur- 
poses, a peculiarity noticed in the 
most ancient descriptions of the 
country. Yet it is a curious fact 
that Ireland exports grain in large 
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and increasing quantities to Great 
Britain. In 1800 the quantity of 
wheat and wheat flour, barley, oats 
and oatmeal, rye, peas and beans 
exported, was only 3,238 quarters ; 
in 1818 it was 1,204,733 quarters, 
and in 1838 it had reached 3,474,302 
quarters, or 27,794,416 bushels, of 
which one-sixth was wheat. This 
has been about the average since, 
and even last year the exportation 
exceeded two millions of quarters, 
The exports of Ireland, consisting 
chiefly of corn and flour, butter, 
pigs, eggs, cattle, &c., have fre. 
quently exceeded in value her im. 
ports, which are chiefly coal, salt, 
cotton and woollen manufactures, 
tea, coffee, tobacco, &c. This cer- 
tainly does not look like incapacity 
for domestic prosperity. A country 
with the balance of trade so often 
in her favor, and that on account of 
domestic productions, can not be ir- 
retrievably ruined by any calamity, 
however wide-spread or disastrous, 
True, this balance may not all re- 
turn to Ireland in specie ; it may be 
converted to the uses of * absentee’ 
lrish proprietors, residing on the 
eastern side of the channel ; but the 
fact itself is instructive. 

But we have more specific testi- 
mony to the abundant physical re- 
sources of Ireland. In the address 
of the * Royal Agricultural Improve- 
ment Society,” for 1846, it is sta- 
ted, that “there is not an estate in 
Ireland, scarcely a farm, in which, 
by judicious drainage, the natural 
powers of the soil may not be 
brought out, and luxuriant crops re- 
ward the labor upon land previously 
regarded as barren. In every dis- 
trict may be seen tracts in which 
labor might be expended with ad- 
vantage ; and in all these districts 
are to be found masses of people in 
want of food, or of wages to pur- 
chase food. It is for the landed 
proprietors of Ireland to place the 
wants of the land and the wants 
of the people in suitable connec- 
tion; to support the one, by em- 
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ploying them in connection with the 
other.””* 

“ Mr. Barron, an experienced land 
agent, stated before Lord Devon's 
commission, that the county of Wa- 
terford alone might be made to pro- 
duce five limes as much as it does 
now. Mr. Blacker and Sir Robert 
Kane shew that if Ireland were only 
as well cultivated on the average as 
the county of Armagh, its produce 
would be trebled ; but if as well as 
the best cultivated farms in the coun- 
tyof Armagh, of an average fertili- 
ty, it would be multiplied seven-fold., 
The capacity, therefore, of the Irish 
soil, to repay over and over again, 
with profit, almost any conceivable 
amount which could be expended 
in the employment of the now idle 
and wasted labor that encumbers it, 
is incontestable. And in these cal- 
culations no account is taken of the 
waste lands, fisheries, mines, water- 
power, commercial capabilities, and 
other as yet almost untouched but 
teeming resources of the island.”’7 

The facilities for commerce and 
for manufactures, furnished by nu- 
merous navigable rivers and their 
tributaries; by a sea-coast many 
hundred miles in extent, indented 
with numerous bays and gulfs, af- 
fording safe and commodious har- 
bors; by mines of copper, lead, 
iron and marble, as yet almost un- 
worked ; and by extensive and pro- 
ductive fisheries, hold out induce- 
ments for the employment of capi- 
tal and labor second only to those 
presented by the sister kingdom. 
The deficiency of coal is indeed a 
serious drawback to certain depart- 
ments of manufacture; but others 
have been checked by injudicious 
legislation, and by the unsettled state 
of the country. 

Before the revolution of 1688, the 
woolen manufacture was carried on 
extensively in Ireland, but the jeal- 
ousy of the English manufacturers 
ed toits suppression. “ Ireland had 
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a large woolen manufacture. It 
reared artisans ; it employed agri- 
cultural labor; ‘it raised tents; it 
created capital. These are the re- 
sources that England at this day, 
forgetting the history of the nations, 
rebukes lreland for being without, 
and these are the resources that 
iMogland by force destroyed. She 
suppressed that manufacture ; the 
English Parliament declared it an 
injury to her own, and her crea- 
tures. The Irish Parliament, that is, 
a colony of English Protestants in 
lreland, levied a duty on the ex- 
port, that destroyed the trade.”* 
The follqwing fact may explain 
why it is that poor Pat is so often 
** without a coat to his back.” “It 
was rumored in England, (A. D., 
1698,) that the Irish were making 
coats for their own backs,—nay, 
that they had even had the audacity 
to set up extensive woolen manu- 
factures, to the manifest detriment 
of those which constituted the sta- 
ple trade of England. At first the 
House of Commons ordered a bill 
to be prepared for quieting these 
national apprehensions ; but, giving 
up this course, they voted another 
address to the King. The tone of 
this address, which will disgust every 
liberal mind, was like a political 
anathema and excommunication. 
According to this document the Irish 
owed the universal gifts of light and 
air, life, and soil to tread upon, more 
to the English Parliament, than to 
God Almighty. They (the Com- 
mons of England) implored his ma- 
jesty’s protection and favor in this 
matter; and that he would make it 
his royal care, and enjoin all those 
he employs in Ireland, to use their 
utmost diligence to hinder the ex- 
portation of wool from Ireland, éx- 
cept to be imported hither, and for 
the discouraging the woolen manu- 
factures and encouraging the linen 
manufactures in Ireland: to which 
the Commons of England should al- 


*« Treland’s Claim,” by Thom. 
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ways be ready to give their utmost 
assistance. ‘I’o this address his ma- 
jesty (William IIL made answer, 
that he should do all that in him lay 
to promote the trade of England, 
and to discourage the woolen and 
encourage the linen manufacture in 
Ireland.”’* 

This policy of repressing the pro- 
ductive genius and industry of Ire- 
land by legislation, has been perse- 
vered in by the British government 
with little relaxation to this day. 
The value of the wool produced 
in Ireland has been estimated by 
competent authority at £300,000 
perannum. If the domestic wool- 
en manufacture had been left to be 
regulated by the natural laws of 
trade, it would have given employ- 
ment to hundreds now destitute and 
starving. ‘The linen manufacture, 
coming less into competition with 
British labor, has been more favored. 
The value of the linen annually ex- 
ported from Ireland is £4,000,000. 
And yet, says Mr. Browne, “ in 
every part of Connaught | found 
the signs of past manufactures and 
commerce. In the cabins were bro- 
ken spinning wheels, in some of the 
cottages dilapidated looms: people 
talked of flax which used to grow, 
and of kelp and limestone once ex- 
ported.” (p. 75.) Such are the 
natural resources of a country whose 
people are beggars. The solution 
of the miseries of Ireland is not to 
be found in any want of capacity in 
the soil to sustain as large a popula- 
tion as any soil upon the surface of 
the globe. 

Shall we then find the solution of 
this problem in the native character 
of the Irish; in their indolence and 
thriftlessness, and proneness to friv- 
olty and vice? So the author of 
** Paddiana” would have us believe, 
who describes the Irish as a people 
** whose besotted ignorance is such 
that you can not make them under- 
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stand what is best for them, or that 
you are trying to benefit them; who 
have a native cunning and aptitude 
to defeat your schemes; and who 
have no sense of independence or 
shame of beggary.”* According 
to this writer, the Irish are as yet 
“half savages ;” “there is, from 
high to low, a want of principle 
amongst them. ‘They spend with. 
out thought, and accept without 
shame : the old spirit of * coshering’ 
is still strong amongst them, and 
they are ready to bestow their bur. 
dens or their company upon any one 
who will, under any circumstances, 
accept the charge.”’t 

But we are not willing to receive 
our impressions of Irish character 
froma writer, whose wit is but a 
smail compensation for his obsce- 
nity and profaneness ; whose asso- 
ciations are with barracks and black- 
guards ; who ransacks the history 
of a * brave, good-humored, gene- 
rous, and nose-led people,” only to 
divert himself with the “ scrapes 
into which they have been brought 
in all ages, by their kings, their 
chiefs, their priests, and their pat- 
riots ; and whose most grateful re- 
collection of Ireland,—the incident 
which he mentions “ for the pleas- 
ure the recollection gives [him]”"— 
is that at a military ball in one of 
the midland counties, he * did drink 
stronger and hotter punch—in great 
er quantities, and ata faster pace— 
than it has ever been [his] fortune 
to do before or since—nay, in any 
three months of [his] life.”t 

Happily we have other authorities 
upon which to form an estimate of 
Irish character. ‘The report of the 
* committee on the state of the poor 
in Ireland,” presented to Parliament 
in 1823, and drawn up, we believe, 
by the present Premier, states that 
“there exisis in the mind of the peo- 
ple a great anxiety for labor. The 
peasantry of the west and south quit 
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their homes at particular times of 
the year, in search of employment. 
Mr. Nimmo, the civil engineer, when 
examined before the committee of 
1819, stated that many hundreds of 
the peasantry of Kerry had willing- 
ly hired themselves as laborers in 
the neighboring county of Limerick, 
at four pence a day, and a member 
of the committee stated that he has 
known many of them to quit their 
homes in search of employment, of- 
fering to work for the merest sub- 
sistence that could be obtained, at 
the lowest possible rate of wages ; 
for two pence a day, in short, for 
any thing that would purchase food 
enough to keep them alive for the 
ensuing twenty-four hours. When 
able to obtain labor by contract, or 
task-work, as it is called, the peas- 
aotry are frequently known to over- 
work themselves in a manner inju- 
rious to their health. The inhabit- 
ants of those peninsulas of the south- 
west of Ireland which are washed 
by the Atlantic, carry the sea-weed 
and the calcareous sands of the 
coast many miles inland ; and where 
the mountains are steep, or roads 
have not been opened, these ma- 
bures are carried two or three miles 
inland on the backs of the peas- 
antry. From the above facts, your 
committee have every reason to 
conclude, that so far from being 
uniformly inactive and idle, the 
peasantry of Ireland have the 
greatest desire to procure employ- 
ment.””* 

The Irish Railway Commission- 
ers in their second report of 1843, 
speak of the population of the south 
of Ireland as “* a robust, active race, 
capable of great exertion, ignorant, 
but eager for instruction, and readi- 
ly trained under judicious manage- 
ment to habits of order and indus- 
try."+ 

Testimonials to the same effect 
might be multiplied from the vo- 
luminous correspondence of the 
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*“ Board of Works,” and from the 
reports of Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners upon the conduct and char- 
acter of the Irish poor. We select 
a few at random from the copious 
quotations of various authors before 
us. Mr. Dixon, a proprietor of coal 
pits, near Glasgow, says, “* We de- 
cidedly prefer the Irish to the High- 
landers. They are disposed to 
learn anything you may put them 
to.” 

Mr. Jas. Holmes, a plasterer, at 
Birmingham, says, * | consider them 
very valuable laborers. We could 
not do without them. If treated 
kindly, they will do anything for 
you. I would trust them in anything 
about my house. Before I came to 
Birmingham | could not bear the 
thought of employing an Irishman. 
Now | would sooner have an Irish- 
man than an Englishman for a la- 
borer. An Englishman could not 
do the work they do. When you 
push them, they have a willingness 
to oblige which the English have 
not. ‘They would die under any- 
thing before they would be beat. 
They would go at hard work till 
they drop, before another man 
should excel them. They show as 
much ingenuity and skill as the 
same class of English.” 

To the same effect is the testimo- 
ny of several of the principal build- 
ers of Liverpool. ‘“ In general, the 
Irish are faithful, steady to their 
work, and almost invariably honest. 
They are usually very intelligent, 
and remarkably quick and sharp. 
Many of them lay up their wages 
to send to their families and rela- 
tives at home.” 

The Irish yearly resort in great 
numbers to the sister island, to as- 
sist in gathering in the harvest. 
They are surpassed by no class of 
laborers in this sort of field work. 
**[ have been assured,” says Mr. 
Browne, “ by a gentleman from the 
south of Scotland, that on his estate 
he has always found the Irish reap- 


ers beat the sturdy Lowland labor- 
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ers, who are generally considered 
most able workmen. He added, 
that in placing the one against the 
other, he has known the odds to be 
as four to three in favor of Pat.” 
We have gone into these particu- 
lars because a certain class of wri- 
ters describe the lrish peasantry as 
incurably indolent, dishonest, vi- 
cious, disorderly, and improvident. 
The author of Paddiana, gravely 
assures us that “ there is not a farm- 
er in Ireland who would blush to 
withhold his seed-wheat and let his 
land lie fallow, if he thought there 
was a probability that tht Govern- 
ment would find his seed and till his 
land for him.” Indeed! The shame- 
less, thrifiless creatures! Where 
shall we find farmers or any other 
class of laborers whose industry 
would not be relaxed if govern- 
ment should volunteer to support 
them? “To say that the Irishman 
will not work, because he has not 
worked, is a fallacy. Man ever 
accommodates himself to the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed. 
The native of Ireland was idle be- 
cause it was unnecessary for him to 
be industrious. ‘The earth produced 
for him a root which required little 
or no cultivation. Upon this, he 
lived, and by it he paid his litle 
rent, and half clothed his family. 
Hence, inasmuch as the potato was 
a cause of his idleness, it was a 
curse. It has disappeared and his 
circumstances are now altered: he 
is no longer a husbandman, for the 
staple of his husbandry has slipped 
out of his hand. Death stares him 
in the face,—he hears the voice, 
work or die!—the natural instinct 
of the man is strong in him and he 
prefers the work to death.”* Even 
Archbishop Whateley seems to hold 
the mass of the Irish people in con- 
tempt. He gives it as the result of 
an experience of twelve or fifteen 
years’ residence among them, that 
they are in general indolent, improv- 
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ident and worthless. But it appears 
that laborers under his observation 
have been employed commonly at 
a very low rate of wages, and some. 
times in useless drudgery, designed 
as a test, or a mere pretext of em- 
ployment, such as digging holes and 
filling them up again, or lowering 
harmless hills and raising innocent 
hollows.” In such cases the natu. 
ral stimulus to exertion is wanting, 
Men will not work vigorously to ac. 
complish what will be as useless to 
others as it is unprofitable to them. 
selves. We have rarely seen an 
lrish beggar in this country who 
would not go with alacrity to earn a 
few shillings at the wood pile, but 
we doubt whether one could be hir. 
ed to shovel dirt back and forth all 
day long as a mere test of his will. 
ingness to work. ‘The Irish in this 
country, as a class, are industrious 
and frugal. ‘They perform our most 
laborious work. ‘They dig our ca- 
nals, repair our highways and build 
our railroads; they bear our bur- 
dens, and assist in every descrip- 
tion of household labor. If ignor- 
ant, they are teachable ; if careless, 
they are capable of improvement; 
and they will apply themselves 
cheerfully to anything that promis- 
es adequate remuneration. That 
they are saving, the books of depos 
ite in our Savings Banks will testi 
fy ; that they have not lost their na- 
live generosity, is seen in the fact 
that during the last year, at least 
one million of dollars was remitted 
in small sums by the Irish in this 
country to their suffering kindred in 
Ireland. The Irish are a mirthful, 
fun-loving people, easily betrayed 
into excesses; but they are now as 
a nation, temperate and moral, and 
a hardworking race when labor 
brings profit, or even ensures sup- 
port. We do not suppose that the 
lrish peasant will labor as efficient: 
ly upon his leased farm of five or 
ten acres as the New England far- 
mer labors upon his own homestead ; 
nor do we deny that indolence and 
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improvidence are prevailing vices of 
the Irish poor ; but these are not 
original and incurable traits of char- 
acter, they are not the offspring of 
nature but of circumstances, and 
the Irish under proper culture, in 
industry, thrift and enterprise, could 
goon vie with any people except 
perhaps this ** universal Yankee na- 
tion.” 

We shall now briefly indicate 
some of the principal causes of the 
reduced state of Ireland. ‘The su- 

rficial observer seizes upon a sin- 
gle fact, such as ‘** absenteeism,” 
“the union of 1800,” “the Roman 
Catholic religion,” ‘* the established 
church,” “ primogeniture and en- 
tail,” or “ the corn-laws,” and makes 
that account for all the calamities 
that have befallen an unhappy peo- 
ple for nearly half a century, and 
of course finds a remedy for their 
miseries in the immediate and un- 
conditional removal of that one fatal 
cause. Bishop Hughes specifies 
three causes of the existing state of 
Ireland, viz., “incompleteness of 
conquest,” ‘* bad government,” and 
“a defective or vicious system of 
social economy.”* ‘The second of 
these was a consequence of the 
first. The right of supreme do- 
minion over the soil of Ireland hav- 
ing been assumed by the English 
sovereign without the thorough sub- 
jugation of the country by the sword, 
conflicting interestsarose which gave 
occasion to endless jealousies and 
collisions between the native and 
the foreign population. The laws 
were unsettled and were administer- 
ed with more regard to power than 
right; the tenure of property he- 
came confused, uncertain and corm- 
plicated ; different and contradictory 
codes obtained in different sections 
of the country, and sometimes in 

same section among diflerent 
classes; and every thing was in 
that chaotic state incident to the 
want of a supreme government 


* Lecture, p. 5. 


firmly established and recognized 
by all. 

We have no doubt that British 
government in Ireland, with all its 
imperfections and excesses, has been 
a great benefit to the country ; just 
as British rule in Indja, though be- 
gun in injustice and perpetuated by 
abuses, has been of incalculable 
benefit to the people—an improve- 
ment upon the previous social and 
civil state, and a channel through 
which the blessings of modern civ- 
ilization have been conveyed to the 
east. At the invasion of lreland by 
Henry Il. in the twelfth century, the 
country was divided into several 
petty sovereignties, or semi-inde- 
pendent states, each having its own 
chieftain, or tanist ; and these were 
perpetually at war among them- 
selves. ‘The people were rude and 
barbarous, ignorant of the necessary 
arts of life, unskilled in husbandry, 
and almost without the rudiments of 
civilization. By the custom of tanis- 
try, land was held only by a life es- 
tate, to which the proprietor was ad- 
mitted by the election of the clan, 
and from which he might be expell- 
ed by a change in the popular will. 
Property was continually fluctuating, 
“new partitions of lands were made 
almost daily,” and bloody feuds 
were engendered among families by 
the law of inheritance, which gave 
the estate of the deceased to the 
most worthy of his name and blood, 
that is, to whoever of his kin might 
be best able to hold it against the 
rest. The most atrocious crimes 
either went unpunished, or were 
“*compounded for by the payment 
of an eric, or fine ;”” the judges or 
brehons were hereditary, and the 
laws were administered in the open 
air. The conquest of Henry Il. in 
fact secured to the British crown 
only about one-third of the island— 
the southeastern section, which was 
long known as the English pale; 
but the sovereignty of the whole 
island was assumed, and also the 
right to dispose of its territory. Yet 
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the submission of the more power- 
ful Irish chieftains, was only nomi- 
nal, even within the pale; and as 
the invaders did nothing to concili- 
ate the native population, but on the 
contrary enacted laws against their 
customs and their language, oppress- 
ed them in their persons and their 
property, and treated them as aliens 
and enemies, there were perpetua- 
ted upon the same soil two distinct 
and hostile races, under conflicting 
codes and institutions, never inter- 
marrying, and always in a state of 
virtual war. Here is the first grand 
cause of the evils of Ireland. Eng- 
land attempted to hold and to govern 
the country without having actually 
possessed herself of it, and without 
merging its native population with 
her own,—to compel the allegiance 
of a people by arbitrary measures 
which served only to keep them in 
“a chronic state of exasperation.”** 
At length after many a bloody strug- 
gle on the part of the natives to re- 
gain their rights, the supremacy of 
England was so far established, that 
toward the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury it was determined, “that no 
Parliament should in future be hold- 
en in Ireland without license from 
the King; and that no bill or draft 
of a law should be submitted to its 
consideration without having been 
previously sent over to England by 
the lrish government for the appro- 
val, alteration or rejection of the 
King.” Under James I. some pro- 
gress was made toward the civiliza- 
tion of Ireland, by the abolition of 
eric and of fanistry ; but it was not 
till the time of Cromwell that the 
island was thoroughly subdued. The 
storming of Drogheda and its sub- 
sequent fate, terrible as it was, sa- 
ved the further effusion of blood, 
and established the English suprem- 
acy inevery part of Ireland. ‘“ The 
soil was transferred to new proprie- 
tors” by the general confiscation of 
the estates of the rebels, amounting 
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to about four-fifths of the whole, 
From that time, with the exception 
of occasional! insurrections, the Irish 
have submitted to the supremacy of 
Great Britain, which was formally 
confirmed by the “treaty of Lim. 
erick” under William Ill, after the 
battle of the Boyne,—a treaty which 
was soon violated by the victorious 
party, who trampled upon the rights 
which they had solemnly covenant. 
ed to respect, and who made a con. 
quered people tke victims of the 
most unrelenting political and eccle. 
siastical proscription. The same 
revolution which in England result. 
ed in the enlarged liberty of the 
great body of the people, in Ireland 
resulted in “the establishment of 
the power of the smaller number, 
at the expense of the civil liberties 
and properties of the far greater 
part; and at the expense of the po- 
litical liberties of the whole. It 
was, to say the truth, not a revolu- 
tion, but a conquest—the depriva- 
tion of some millions of people of 
all the rights of citizens, and ail 
interest in the constitution, in and 
to which they were born.”* 

But one more attempt was made 
to recover the independence of Ire- 
land,—the rebellion of 1798, and 
that having been suppressed, the 
Irish Parliament was disbanded, and 
a legislative union was eflected be- 
tween the two countries. That 
union has been too much a fiction— 
the lion entering into partnership 
with a patient beast of burden for 
his own advantage. The Irish have 
still been treated too much as “ aliens 
in blood, language and religion.” 

From this hasty sketch of the his- 
tory of Ireland, it is manifest that 
one prominent cause, perhaps the 
main cause of the present prostra- 
tion of the country, is the manner 
in which property has been acquired 
and held. Strangers of another 
race and of another religion, chiefly 
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non-residents having no local at- 
tachment to the country or the peo- 
le, have come into possession of 
large estates by acts of confiscation 
decreed against the original propri- 
etors, for presuming to assert their 
independence. ‘The new proprie- 
tors have not felt sufficient confi- 
dence in the stability of possessions 
resting upon such a basis, or in their 
personal security among a disatiect- 
ed population, to expend much time, 
labor or money on the improvement 
of their estates. ‘Their policy has 
been to secure the largest possible 
income with the least possible ex- 
penditure. This has led to the in- 
troduction of a class of men between 
the landlord and the immediate oc- 
cupiers of the soil, called middle- 
men, who having leased the estate 
of the former, underlet it to the lat- 
ter at such rates as will pay their 
own rent and yield them the largest 
profit. ‘The proprietor makes the 
best bargain with the middleman 
that he can, and the middleman like 
the publican of old, extorts the ut- 
most farthing from the sub-tenant. 
The middleman having no perma- 
nent interest in an estate which 
indeed the proprietor himself can 
hardly feel to be his own—his ob- 
ject is not the permanent improve- 
ment of the property, but the reali- 
zation of the largest present income 
which it can be made to yield. 
Hence estates have been subdivided 
by under-letting, until according to 
McCullough, “few of the tillage 
farms extend to forty acres; the 
great majority being about five 
acres, and varying from five to ten 
and fifteen acres.” Now though 
‘a little farm well-tilled’ is to be 
preferred to a large estate imper- 
fectly cultivated, yet since the ten- 
antof a few acres under an exor- 
bitant rent has no permanent inter- 
est in the soil, like that which the 
Ownership in fee simple would im- 
part, there is wanting every stimu- 
lus to cultivation and improvement 
but that of necessity, and the minute 


subdivision of the land becomes an 
enormous evil. “Such a thing as 
a barn is hardly known among the 
smaller occupiers: and the corn is 
not unfrequently thrashed on the 
public roads, which serve as barn 
floors.” In some parts of Ireland 
the land is still ploughed and har- 
rowed by attaching the implement 
to the horse’s tail. 

The Irishman is emphatically * of 
the earth, earthy.” He covets a bit 
of land as the greatest of all pos- 
sessions. Having obtained a lease, 
he has no further solicitude than to 
pay his rent. This he has hitherto 
done by occasional wages and the 
sale of a pig, while the little pateh 
of ground for which he pays so 
dear, has yielded him potatoes for 
nine months’ sustenance. The fa- 
cility for procuring a crop of oats 
and of potatoes sufficient for a fam- 
ily and for the limited stock of a 
small farmer, has encouraged early 
marriages and stimulated the growth 
of population. Leased farms of a 
few acres have been broken up into 
infinitesimal patches for hopeful 
sons. Each man ‘ votes himself a 
farm,’ though it be but a potato- 
patch, as the first condition of mat- 
rimony., “In Ireland, out of the 
total nuntber of 685,309 farms, 
nearly one-half are between one 
and five acres in extent, and neariy 
five-sixths are between one and fif- 
teen acres. But, great as is the 
number of small occupiers, the la- 
borers without any land at ail, or 
with nothing but small garden-plots, 
are far more numerous. Besides, 
not only can few or none of the oc- 
cupiers of less than fifteen acres 
have any occasion to hire laborers, 
but most of them, after tilling their 
own fields, have a good deal of spare 
time, in which they would be very 
glad to be hired themselves. Of 
larger farmers, there are only 
127,266; and these, with few ex- 
ceptions, are too poor to hire more 
assistance than is absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent their fields from ly- 
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ing waste, and too ignorant and spir- 
itless to adopt a better style of cul- 
ture, if they had the means.”* 

This tendency to the minute sub- 
division of land, has been increased 
in many instances by the desire of 
large proprietors to multiply free- 
holders upon their estates, like the 
common practice of conveying real 
estate to constitute a * freeman” un- 
der the former statute of Connecti- 
cut. Buta system, more pernicious 
still, prevalent in many parts of 
Ireland, is that known as con-acre,— 
“the letting of small slips of land, 
varying from a perch to half an 
acre, for a single season, to be 
planted with potatoes, or cropped.” 
This land is commonly paid for in 
labor, and the rent varies from £3 
to £10 or £12 an acre, according 
to circumstances ; if manured it can 
seldom be had for less than £7 per 
acre. The agricultural laborer earns 
on an average only 6d. a day, and 
he is often obliged to abandon his 
little con-acre crop for the rent, 
which leaves him no alternative but 
to beg or starve. Of course in 
these circumstances the failure of a 
crop is starvation. 

In some parts of Ireland, the sys- 
tem of joint-possession or, rundale 
exists, not only with respéct to land, 
but also with respect to chattels. 
Thus in the Gweedore district al- 
ready referred to, one individual had 
his share of land in little patches in 
forty-two different places, without 
fence, ditch, or other landmark; a 
half-acre of oats was held by twen- 
ty-two persons; a horse had three 
owners, and went always with one 
foot unshod for want of a fourth; 
and sheep had different proprietors 
for their fore and hind quarters, so 
that the poor animals might be seen 
with one extremity bare, (the wool 
having been cut or pulled off by its 
owner,) and the other still clothed 
with a luxuriant natural growth. 


* Thornton on Over-population. Quo- 
ted by Shrewsbury. 
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Such a condition of property pro. 
duces endless wrangling and litiga. 
tion. Where land is held in com. 
mon, the industrious must support 
the idle and the vicious. 

In addition to the evils resulting 
from these absurd methods of ten. 
ure, Ireland is called to contend 
with the gigantic evil of absentee. 
ism. She is yearly drained of her 
resources, to support her own no- 
bility and proprietaries upon another 
soil. ‘The produce of an estate is 
sent to England to be sold, but the 
avails instead of being expended in 
improvements on the estate, making 
labor for wages abundant, go to sus- 
tain the appearance of the proprie- 
tor in court life in London. With 
some noble exceptions, the general 
policy of the Irish landholder ap- 
pears to be to get every thing from 
the land and the tenantry, and to 
give back nothing. Yet in justice 
to proprietors it should be said, that 
estates in Ireland are quite exten- 
sively encumbered with jointures, 
perpetuity leases and entailments of 
various sorts, and are also heavily 
mortgaged.* ‘There were twelve 
hundred suits of foreclosure in a 
single term of the Irish courts. 

Next to that minute subdivision of 
land, which has been aptly termed 





* An illustration of the unprofitable 
condition of landed property in Ireland, 
is furnished by the following fuet. 

“The estate of Lord Palmerston in 
Sligo, was let, about sixty or seventy 
years ago, in large farms, for three lives, 
or thirty-one years. In the case of one 
denomination, comprising a surface of 
about 1400 acres, where there were six 
leases, there were found at the expiration 
of the leases 230 tenants ; other denomi- 
nations were very much more subdivided, 
giving but an acre and a half to each ten- 
ant. Taking the number pwr oe 
fur as it can be estimated from Mr. Kin- 
caid’s evidence, at about 2000, and the 
rental of the estate at about £4000, al- 
lowing one shilling a day as the cost of 
feeding each occupier and his family, we 
have £100 per day as the outlay neces 
sary to keep the people alive, or an out 
lay of the whole rental, £4000, in forty 
days.”"—Letters on the State of Ireland, by 
the Earl of Rosse. 
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“the bane of Ireland,” is an evil 
in part growing out of it, and in 
part augmenting it—the habit of de- 
pending on the potato as the staple 
article. of food. We think it was 
Cobbett who denounced the potato, 
when it began to be so extensively 
cultivated in Ireland, as “ the root 
of all evil,” and who predicted its 
ultimate failure. The Horticultural 
Societv of London has repeatedly 
protesied against the use of the po- 
ato as the common food of the 
peasantry. ‘The potato is easily cul- 
tivated, and yields abundantly, but 
it is a perishable crop, and too bulky 
for easy transportation. It can not 
be kept from one season to another, 
and therefore no provision can be 
made for the contingency of a fail- 
ure of the crop. ‘This has been a 
very frequent occurrence, especially 
in the provinces of Munster and 
Connaught, where sometimes fora 
series of years the failure has been 
so extensive as to require vast ap- 
propriations from government to 
keep the people from starvation. 
The humidity of the climate and 
soil of Ireland is peculiarly unfa- 
vorable to this plant; and it is a 
matter of astonishment, that after 
such painful experience, and such 
repeated warnings, the people should 
have persisted in depending upon a 
means of subsistence so precarious. 
The awful events of 1847, will serve 
tg arouse all parties to the necessity 
of a radical change in this particu- 
lar. By the general failure of the 
potato crop, the produce of 2,000,000 
acres was cut off, and four-fifths 
of the food of the peasantry was 
destroyed. It is computed that be- 
tween four and six millions of per- 
sons in Ireland live solely on pota- 
toes. An acre produces on an av- 
erage eight tons of potatoes, so that 
at the average rate of eight pounds 
aday to each individual, two mil- 
lions of acres would furnish food 
for more than twelve miilions. The 
same surface in wheat would not 
sustain more than one-third thé num- 
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ber. But an able-bodied man is ra- 
ted at fourteen pounds of potatoes as 
food for one day, and so uncertain 
and so perishable is this crop, that 
the greater proportion of it has been 
annually consumed upon the soil. 

Mr. Thornton, describing the con- 
dition of the agricultural laborers 
says : 


“Their food consists of the potato 
alone, without meal, and in most cases 
without milk; their cabins are wretched 
hovels; their beds straw; the wages of 
labor are reduced to the lowest point, up- 
on an average not more than 6d. a day. 
Poverty and misery have deprived them 
of all energy ; labor brings no adequate 
return; and every motive to exertion is 
destroyed. .... In the most flourishing 
counties of Ulster, Armagh, Down and 
Antrim, where the traveler from = the 
south or west is most struck with the im- 
proved appearance of the collages and 
their inhabitants, the agricultural laborer 
in many places can not earn his shilling 
a day oftener than three days in the week, 
on an average throughout the year. In 
winter, from December to March. he has 
searcely any thing to do; but at that sea- 
son, nevertheless, he is often best provi- 
ded with food, as itis not unusual for him 
to rent a bit of potato land from a farmer, 
which he pays for with labor, and the 
produce of which maintains him in the 
winter montis. His hardest time is in 
summer, from May or June till August, 
when he is again out of work, and has 
besides pretty well exhausted his stock of 
peonanes ; and then, unless he migrates to 
2ugland or Scotland for the harvest, his 
only resource is the mendicancy of his 
wife and children; for he himself can 
seldom be compelled to beg by the cruel- 
est privations. 

In other cases the peasant has a bit of 
land of about a rood in extent, which he 
sometimes holds on condition of manur- 
ing it: but for which he is much more 
frequently obliged to pay a most extrava- 
gant reni—seldom at a lower rate than 
£3, and generally, if the land be let to 
him manured, as high as £7 per acre. 
From this con-acre, as it is called, he may 
get nine barrels, each containing forty- 
two stone of potatoes, on which he may 
make shiftto maintain himself till spring, 
when employment begins. But in May 
or June he is again out of work; his po- 
tatoes have been long since eaten; and 
melancholy are the expedients to which 
he is then reduced. Perhaps he may get 
some food on credit from the farmers ; and 
although he has to pay twenty or thirty 
per cent. for it above the market price, he 
thinks himself lucky, because he hopes 
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that his creditors will employ him, in or- 
der to ensure payment of his debt... . . 
When in the idle season a man is fortu- 
nate enough to get a job, it is common 
fur the farmer to give him his wages in 
the morning, in order that he may buy 
food for breakfast, and so gain strength to 
do his work. Men with less powers of 
endurance than the rest, sometimes eat 
up their seed potatoes, and with them 
their only means of subsistence during 
the ensuing winter; or they grub up 
young roots in June or July, when they 
are no bigger than marbles, and as unfit 
for food trom their quality as from their 
size.” 

There are always two or three 
months in the year when potatoes 
are scarce, and the people must 
have recourse to other food. Oat- 
meal has hitherto been the principal 
substitute; but it is difficult to find 
a general substitute, for there is 
nothing poorer or cheaper than po- 
tatoes, as a staple article of food. 
In a wheat country, if a crop fails, 
though there may be general dis- 
tress and dearness of food, there 
will be no starvation ; for a people 
who in common times live upon 
wheat, can easily obtain something 


inferior to live upon in a season of 


scarcity. ‘Thus, in 1800-1, when 
Great Britain was visited by a fa- 
mine, so that wheat rose nearly to 
£6 per quarter, there was great dis- 
tress among all classes, but there 
were few cases of starvation even 
among the poorest. But what help 
is there for a people who account 
their “* meal year” their misfortune. 
The Irish peasantry have been in 
the habit of living almost entirely 
without money; so that when their 
potatoes failed, they had nothing 
wherewith to procure a substitute, 
however cheap. 

Mrs. Nicholson gives us an in- 
sight into this feature of Irish life, 
by such incidents as the following. 
Meeting a company of laborers re- 
pairing the road, she asked, “ How 
much do you getaday?” ‘“ Eight 
pence, ma’am ; and its little of the 
time we get that.” ** And what do 
you eat?” “Eat ma’am, we eat 
potatoes when we can get ’em, and 
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right glad too we are to have ’em.” 
‘**And have you no bread ?” * Bread! 
ma’am. Faith! that we don’t ; if we 
can get a sup of milk once a day, 
or a little salt, it’s all we look for.” 
* And how can you live on such 
scanty fare?” “ We can’t die, plaze 
God ! and so we must live.” 

** Plaze God,” they can die now, 
poor creatures, if that was all they 
wished. 

While the destruction of the po- 
tato crop was the immediate occa. 
sion of the famine, the fact that her 
immense rural population has hith- 
erto subsisted on a crop so easily 
cultivated, and yet so precarious 
and so perishable, thus living at the 
lowest point of subsistence and of 
civilization, and yet increasing ina 
frightful ratio, this almost universal 
dependence on the potato must be 
regarded as a fruitful cause of the 
miseries of Ireland. For years past, 
more than fifty per cent. of the 
whole population have been “living, 
or rather struggling through a mis. 
erable existence, upon the result of 
a precarious employment, (avera- 
ging about twenty-two weeks of the 
whole year, as given in evidence by 
the poor-law commissioners,) and 
the accident of a potato crop, or the 
alms of those but one degree less 
afflicted than themselves.” The 
famine has fully exposed this mise- 


rable condition of things. It is one 
of those severe, but wise and 


kind dispensations of Providence, by 
which an enormous social evil is 
made to cure itself. Hereafter the 
people of Ireland will turn their at- 
tention to the cultivation of a staple 
more reliable than the potato. In- 
dian meal, which was at first known 
among the peasantry as “ Peel’s 
brimstone,” and which was admin- 
istered by the ton as an unpalatable 
medicament, will gradually become 
a favorite aliment. ‘The system of 
property and of society will be re- 
organized ; domestic economy will 
be improved ; comfort, health, and 
utility will begin to be consulted in 
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the rude cabin of the peasant; the 
kitchen, the chamber, and the sta- 
ble, will no longer be in one ; the 
oven will displace the iron pot, and 
spoons and forks will supersede na- 
ture’s utensils. From the lowest 
point of depression we mark an up- 
wardtendency. ‘lime must develop 
and perfect it. 


England and the United States. 
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But we must postpone our reflec- 
tions upon Irish reform till a future 
number. We do this with the pain- 
ful thought, that while every steamer 
is bringing us fresh tidings of dis- 
order and distress from that un- 
happy land, our subject can not 
grow old. 


ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES:—AGRICULTURE, 


MANUFACTURES 


Tue energy displayed by Great 
Britain during the latter years of the 
war with Napoleon, the number of 
men furnished to recruit her army 
and navy, and the sums of money 
raised to support her colonial estab- 
lishment, were such as to excite the 
astonishment and admiration of the 
civilized world. And the attentive 
reader of history, when he remem- 
bers the extent and natural advan- 
tages of the island of Great Britain, 
compared with the resources of the 
dominions of Buonaparte and his 
dependent allies, which in the year 
1812 embraced almost the whole 
European continent, when he calls 
to mind the genius and military pow- 
er ofthe French emperor, and when 
he considers the progress and issue 
of the contest, will experience sim- 
ilar emotions in a still higher de- 
gree. No where does the political 
economist find presented for his in- 
vestigation, matter which demands 
more serious and careful study. 
Where in the annals of authentic 
history, is recorded a parallel to the 
fact. that in the years 1813, 1814 
and 1815, Great Britain and Ireland 
with a population of eighteen mil- 
lions, raised by loans and taxes five 
hundred and ten million pounds ster- 
ling, or $2,448,000,000.* 





* Porter's Parliamentary Tables, quo- 
ted in Blackwood’s Magazine. ‘The 
pound sterling is estimated at $4.80, which 
Is Its average value. 
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During the same period the in- 
dustrial interests of the nation, if 
we may be permitted to make use 
of a word whose convenience has 
within a few years given it currency, 
were in a state of great activity and 
prosperity. Indeed this fact alone 
can explain how such exertions and 
such expenditures were possible. 
The commerce of continental Eu- 
rope having been annihilated, and 
that of the United States having been 
fettered by our foolish embargo, the 
ships of England sailed through eve- 
ry sea without a rival or competi- 
tor. Her manufacturers supplied the 
world with their fabrics, obtaining 
profits unreduced by the competition 
of foreigners; for the “ continental 
system” of Napoleon was hardly 
more successful in excluding them 
from Germany and Russia, than was 
the broom of the venerable lady 
commemorated by Sidney Smith, in 
keeping the waves of the ocean out 
of her domicil. The supplies of 
food required by the government for 
the army and navy, added to the 
usual wants of the country, enabled 
the farmer to obtain high prices for 
every thing he had to sell. All 
classes therefore were able to pay 
taxes, which were imposed, in the 
memorable language of Sydney 
Smith, “upon every article which 
enters into the mouth, or covers the 
back, or is placed under the foot— 
upon every thing which it is pleas- 
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ant to see, hear, feel, sme!! or taste 
—on every thing on earth, and the 
waters under the earth—on every 
thing that comes from abroad, or is 
grown at home—on the ermine 
which decorates the judge, and the 
rope which hangs the criminal—on 
the poor man’s salt, and the rich 
man’s spice—on the brass nails of 
the coffin, and the ribands of the 
bride.” 

Since the year 1815, the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom has in- 
creased more than thirty per cent. ; 
but it do@s not appear that her resour- 
ces have increased in an equal propor- 
tion. ‘To an attentive observer, it has 
been evident for some years that the 
great interests of the country were 
less healthy than heretofore, and 
that many things which to a super- 
ficial eye seemed like vigorous 
growth, were in truth the result of 
diseased action. ‘To most men this 
statement would have seemed, a 
year since, almost paradoxical; at 
the present time no one, we believe, 
would hesitate to admit its truth. 

In our last number we suggested 
to our readers some thoughts re- 
specting the causes of the financial 
crisis of England. ‘That article be- 
ing limited both by time and space, 
was less thorough and minute in the 
examination than we wished. We 
propose at the present time to con- 
sider somewhat in detail, the situa- 
tion of Great Britain in several re- 
spects, and particularly in respect 
to the great interests of agriculture, 
of manufactures, and—what has re- 
cently begun to rival these in impor- 
tance—of railways; and to com- 
pare her situation and prospects as 
to these particulars, with those of 
our Owg country. 

The national debt of Great Brit- 
ain is too important an element of 
her political organization, and exerts 
too great influence upon her pros- 
perity, not to demand careful exam- 
ination in an enquiry of this nature. 
Were it due wholly to her own citi- 
zens, it might be regarded as neither 
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increasing nor diminishing the na. 
tional wealth; since if it were an. 
nihilated by a simple act of repudi- 
ation, the amount of tangible actual 
property in the country would be 
precisely the same as at present, 
But this view would be exceedingly 
imperfect and superficial. The debt 
amounts to eight hundred million 
pounds sterling, and the annual in. 
terest is more than half the national 
income. It is impossible to say how 
many persons receive from this 
source a sufficient revenue to main- 
tain their families without their own 
exertions; but it is not improba- 
ble that there are nearly half a 
million; and these with the landed 
aristocracy, the pensioners of gov- 
ernment, the army and navy, anda 
multitude of smaller divisions, con- 
stitute the class of non-producers; 
—of those who contribute nothing 
by their industry to the national 
wealth, and who are supported by 
the labor of others. This class ex- 
ists in every country, but with us it 
is so small as hardly to produce any 
perceptible effect upon our social 
organization; in Great Britain itis 
very numerous and powerful, con- 
trolling the legislation of the coun- 
try, and affecting every department 
of its industry. To support this 
class in idleness and luxury, all oth- 
er members of the community are 
taxed to the extreme limit of endu- 
rance. Ina time of general pros 
perity their numbers and influence 
attract comparatively little atten: 
tion; but now, when the pressure 
of every burden seems augmented 
tenfold, the most ignorant and un- 
reflecting laborer can hardly fail to 
realize that were there not so many 
who eat but do not work, his own 
labor would secure for him a more 
adequate support; and the political 
economist will not hesitate to say, 
that the national debt of England is 
among the most efficient of the 
causes which have embarrassed the 
industry and impaired the prosper 
ity of the people. 
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It is stated in a recent number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, that the 
yearly value of the real or heritable 
property in England and Scotland, 
as ascertained by official docuinents, 
is ninety million pounds sterling, or 
four hundred and thirty-two million 
doliars; and this at twenty-five 
years purchase, which we believe to 
be the usual estimate, gives the ab- 
solute’ value, £2,250,000,000, or 
$10,800,000,000. This vast amount, 
so far as it consists of land for cul- 
tivation, is almost without excep- 
tion leased by the owner to the cul- 
tivaior ; the exceptions, where the 
occupant is the owner of the land, 
being hardly more numerous, or 
more important in a general esti- 
mate, than are cases of an opposite 
character in our own country. 

We can not, perhaps, betier pre- 
sent our views respecting the con- 
dition and prospects of the agricul- 
tural interests of Great Britain, than 
by contrasting them with those of 
the youngest member in our con- 
federacy of states—Wisconsin. ‘The 
island of Great Britain contains 
about eighty-five thousand square 
miles, or almost fifty-five million 
acres: Wisconsin is four-fifihs as 
large. The soil of Wisconsin is nat- 
urally more fertile, and a larger 
portion of it, beyond doubt, is more 
susceptible of cultivation, than in 
England and Scotland. These are 
the only particulars in which these 
countries can be compared : in ev- 
ery other we shall contrast them. 
There are in England and Wales 
more than three hundred inhabit- 
ants to the square mile; in Scot- 
land, about ninety; in Wisconsin, 
three. In the former countries every 
acre which promises a tolerable re- 
ward to industry, is cultivated with 
adegree of skill and care of which 
few of us form a conception; in 
the latter, the traveler often passes 
len or twenty miles, through prairies 
of unsurpassed fertility, without 
meeting an inhabitant, while the 
imperfect and careless manner in 
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which the land is tilled, would ex- 
cite extreme astonishment in an 
English farmer. In England, the 
average value of an acre of land 
may, we are informed, be roughly 
estimated at fifty pounds, or nearly 
two hundred and fifty dollars; in 
Wisconsin, our President will sell 
for the same price two hundred 
acres. 

From this comparison we infer, 
and we believe that our readers will 
allow that the inference is not un- 
warranted, that unless the policy of 
the British government with respect 
to the admission of bread stuffs from 
foreign countries should be modi- 
fied, the value of their land is des- 
tined to a steady and permanent de- 
cline. Previous to the recent change 
in the Engtish corn laws, the * sli- 
ding scale” prevented the importa- 
tion of wheat from abroad, except 
in times of scarcity and extreme 
high prices, and the price in the 
London market was rarely so low 
asa dollar and a half, and usually 
exceeded two dollars a bushel. The 
farmer in Wisconsin will be highly 
prosperous if he can sell his wheat 
at sixty cents a bushel, which is 
about equal to two dollars and fifty 
cents fur a barrel of flour, and at 
times it can be transported from 
Milwaukie to Liverpool for an equal 
amount. The British duty, after 
March 5, 1849, is, we believe, to be 
less than twelve cents a barrel for 
flour. How can the English farmer 
buy or hire land valued at two or 
three hundred dollars an acre, pay 
the taxes, tithes and poor rates, 
which press so heavily upon the 
national industry, and compete suc- 
cessfully with his American rival. 
Nor can he cherish the hope that 
in equalization of prices, the value 
of land in Wisconsin will rise so as 
to meet him half way. Should this 
take place, he must sustain the 
competition of Nebraska, Minesota, 
and other districts stretching into 
the far west, which will in a few 
years become populous slates. 
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We have in our own country an 
illustration of the manner in which 
the causes we have suggested ope- 
rate. Soon after the completion of 
the Erie Canal, lands in Western 
New York began to increase in 
price, and rose steadily in value 
until they were sold in many cases 
at from sixty to one hundred dol- 
lars an acre. But as soon as Ohio 
and Michigan began to produce 
wheat in quantities greatly exceed- 
ing their own consumption, and 
were able to deliver in Buffalo sev- 
eral millions of bushels annually, 
the value of these lands began to 
decline. A year or two since we 
were informed that the depreciation 
was so great, that lands which some 
years before had been mortgaged 
for two-thirds or three-fourths of 
their value, would not at that time 
sell for the amount of the mortgage. 
The same thing is strikingly evinced 
by the fact, that the aggregate pop- 
ulation of twenty-four counties in 
the State of New York, comprising 
some of the most fertile in the cen- 
tral and western parts of the state, 
was less in 1845 than in 1840. 

Though it may appear to our 
readers a new and unwarranted 
view of the subject, it seems to us 
not impossible that an approxima- 
tion may take place in the value of 
labor in the two countries, which 
would tend to the same result. It is 
universally known that in England 
there has for many years been so 
great a surplus of labor, that its wa- 
ges barely sufficed to support life. 
In this country, and particularly in 
the new states, wages have, from the 
opposite reason, been high ; so high, 
that few of us can realize, what is 
nevertheless true, that there has 
been more than one instance with- 
in the last quarter of a century, 
when in the vicinity of New York, 
able-bodied men, in large numbers, 
have applied for work, asking no 
compensation except their food. If 
the emigration from Europe to this 
country should, increase in the same 
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ratio as for three years past, we 
shall during the next ten years re. 
ceive in this manner an average ac. 
cession to our population of more 
than half a million annually, most 
of whom will be young and middle. 
aged. Whether so many of these 
will come from Great Britain as jp 
time to increase the rate of wa. 
ges by diminishing the comparative 
number of laborers, and whether so 
large an accession to our popula- 
tion will not lessen the prices of |a- 
bor by occasioning an over supply, 
it is not safe to predict, but it cer- 
tainly is by no means impossible, 
We do not wish to be understood 
as expressing an opinion that the 
change in the policy of Great Brit. 
ain respecting her corn laws, was 
unwise. On that point we shall 
not enter, as we have neither time 
nor space for even a hasty examin- 
ation of the subject. We shall on- 
ly quote the view suggested to us 
by a very intelligent Englishman, 
when we stated to him some of the 
evils that might result from her 
present course. He told us that the 
English government were obliged 
to sacrifice in part the interests 
either of the farmer or of the manu- 
facturer, and decided to protect the 
latter rather than the former. 
From the agriculture we will 
turn our attention to the manufac- 
tures of Great Britain. Previous 
to the peace which terminated the 
long and desolating wars with Na- 
poleon, Great Britain was almost 
the only manufacturing nation in 
the civilized world. Our own man- 
ufactures were in their infancy, 
hardly extending beyond the coars- 
est fabrics, and the most common 
implements of agriculture. France 
and Germany produced some arti 
cles of prime necessity for the sup- 
ply of their own wants, but with 
little skill and success ; and notwith- 
standing the continental system of 
Napoleon, the wants of those coun- 
tries were principally supplied by 
British artisans. Immediately after 
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the close of the war, immense quan- 
tities of English goods were sold 
to the different nations of the conti- 
nent, while the British corn laws 
prevented the agricultural products 
of those countries from being re- 
ceived in payment. ‘The conse- 
quent drain upon their resources 
was such, that the governments of 
France and Germany soon perceiv- 
ed that, unless some remedy were 
applied, their subjects would be re- 
duced to ruin. ‘They, therefore, by 
the imposition of heavy duties, dis- 
couraged the importation of many 
kinds of foreign goods, and thus 
promoted their manufacture at home. 
And as manufactories of cotton and 
woolen goods, and hardware, were 
established, and flourished, the rate 
of duty on foreign goods was in- 
creased, and the importation of ma- 
ny descriptions virtually probibited. 

In our own country the same re- 
sult has been attained. ‘The tariff 
of 1816 can be hardly said to have 
been framed for the protection of 
American manufactures, for these 
were then so insignificant in extent 
that they were scarcely deemed 
worthy of protection by our gov- 
ernment. It is true that they had 
excited the jealousy of our English 
rivals, as is evident from a celebra- 
ted speech of Lord Brougham, and 
that some of our statesmen, among 
whom Henry Clay was preéminent, 
had even before this period deemed 
the establishment of a large manu- 
facturing interest essential to the full 
development of the resources of the 
country. But the attention of our 
citizens, and especially of those of 
New England, being directed to 
manufactures by the tariff of 1816, 
the success of their efforts led to 
the imposition of higher duties in 
1824 and 1828: and though the 
policy of our country has since 
been fluctuating, our manufacturers 
have acquired such skill and capi- 
tal, that in many branches they are 
independent of tariffs and the pro- 
tection of government. To illus- 
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trate the rapidity and extent of the 
change, we would mention that fif- 
teen years since about nine-tenths 
of the hardware goods sold in this 
country were imported, while we 
believe that at the present time about 
two-thirds are made at home. 

Owing to the gradual growth of the 
manufacturing interests of the con- 
tinent and the United States, Great 
Britain has been deprived of the 
most wealthy and valuable custom- 
ers for some of her productions, 
and has experienced so severe com- 
petition with respect to others, that 
her profits have been very seriously 
reduced. Nor has the evil stopped 
here. The German and American 
manufacturer has not only supplied 
his fellow-citizens with the goods 
which they had been accustomed to 
import from England, but he has 
extended his operations, and carried 
his hardware and coarse cottons to 
Brazil, to the Levant, and to China. 
It is owing to this cause, in con- 
nection with some others, that the 
amount of cotton goods sent from 
England to the East Indies has so 
seriously diminished within the last 
three years. 

There are so many causes that 
affect differently the various branch- 
es of the manufaciuring interest of 
Great Britain, and modify their pros- 
perity, that we can not present ata 
single view a correct description of 
their present condition. ‘The man- 
ufacture of pig and bar iron has 
been for several years past ex- 
tremely profitable, owing to the im- 
mense demand for the construction 
of railroads ; but at the present time, 
in consequence of many of those 
roads being suspended, the price has 
fallen below the cost of production. 
It was recently stated in the House 
of Commons, by Lord George Ben- 
tinck, that “ cotton manufactured 
goods were exported cheaper than 
the raw material from which they 
were formed could be imported in- 
to the country.” Those who are 
acquainted with the prices at which 
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such goods have recently been sold 
in this country, will readily believe 
that the assertion is correct. It is 
very evident that manufacturers 
have experienced their full share of 
the disasters which have recently 
affected all classes in Great Britain. 
Many of them have become insol- 
vent, and a much larger number 
have probably been brought to the 
verge of ruin. It is generally un- 
derstood that the manufacturing es- 
tablishments in this country have 
for the last five years been in a situ- 
ation of great prosperity, and that 
the accumulation of wealth, result- 
ing principally from this cause, has 
been larger than in any previous 
period in our national history. At 
the present time, owing to foreign 
competition, to the embarrassment 
of our national finances, resulting 
from the Mexican war, and to the 
consequent stagnation of business, 
several branches of industry are 
embarrassed, and all are depressed ; 
we can not but hope that the de- 
pression will be temporary, and that 
the causes which have produced it 
will in a short time cease to op- 
erate. 

With respect to the future, we 
think that some of the causes which 
have depressed the manufacturers 
of Great Britain must continue for 
a long time to produce similar re- 
sults. In competing with the man- 
ufacturers of Germany, they en- 
counter labor at even lower prices 
than their own, with skill and com- 
mand of machinery which have for 
many years been steadily increas- 
ing, and with abundant capital at 
low prices. Nor is there any pros- 
pect that the governments of Eu- 
rope or this country will cease to 
impose so high duties as very seri- 
ously to discourage the importation 
of foreign goods. And we think 
that the manufacturers of the Uni- 
ted States will find in the superior 
intelligence and energy of the ope- 
ratives, in their ingenuity and skill 
in the invention of machinery, in 
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their abundant and cheap water 
power, united to their large and 
rapidly increasing home market, 
sufficient advantages to counterbal. 
ance the difference in the price of 
labor, and to enable them to com. 
pete successfully with their English 
rivals. 

The employment of associated 
capital in large amounts, and under 
such regulations that i is not expo. 
sed to many of the contingencies 
and embarrassments which attend in- 
dividual enterprise, is, so far as we 
are aware, peculiar to this country, 
and at the present time is almost ex- 
clusively confined to New England, 
The manufactories of Lowell, em- 
ploying nearly twelve millions of 
capital, are conducted in this man- 
ner, and are a favorable illustration 
of its advantages. It would be for. 
eign from our purpose to discuss 
the merits of this system. lt is 
sufficient to remark, that not being 
disturbed by the death or withdraw. 
al of a partner, and usually com- 
mencing with funds more adequate 
to the business than can be furnish- 
ed by individuals, such companies 
have commonly proved permanent 
and successful. 

The manufacturing systems of 
the two nations should be compared, 
not only with regard to their effects 
upon the national wealth, but like- 
wise upon the intellectual and moral 
character of the operatives. This 
comparison is one which can not 
fail to awaken in an_ intelligent 
American, feelings of the highest 
satisfaction. ‘The concurrent testi- 
mony of all writers on the subject, 
assures us, that the great mass of 
English operatives are profoundly 
ignorant, not only of the elements 
of education, and the first principles 
of religion, but of almost every 
thing else not immediately connect- 
ed with their individual employ- 
ments. Entering the manufactory at 
a very early age, and spending their 
whole lives in an employment which 
is varied only to suit their strength 
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and size, exhausted by working in 
a confined and unhealthy atmos- 
phere to a degree often beyond their 
strength, with wages insufficient to 

rocure sufficient food and com- 
fortable clothes and dwellings, how 
can it be expected that the opera- 
tives of Manchester and Leeds 
should have the opportunity or wish 
to acquire knowledge. As to their 
moral character, we will mention a 
fact communicated to us by a high- 
ly respectable and intelligent manu- 
facturer of Sheffield. He stated that 
the house with which he was con- 
nected employed five hundred work- 
men; that two hundred and fifty 
could do as much work as they re- 
quired, if they worked steadily ; but 
that so much time was lost in con- 
sequence of prevailing habits of in- 
temperance, that they were obliged 
to reiain the number we have men- 
tioned in their employ. Thata very 
large proportion of the females em- 
ployed in the cotton mills of Manches- 
ter are licentious, is universally re- 
ported. Of course these remarks ap- 
ply more to some branches of manu- 
factures than to others, and are true 
in the highest degree where the pop- 
ulation is mostconcentrated. We re- 
fer any of our readers who wish a 
more extended view of this subject, 
and who are willing to read details of 
oppression and suffering, to ** Helen 
Fleetwood,” by the late Charlotte 
Elizabeth ; in which work that dis- 
tinguished writer gives a vivid ac- 
count of life in a manufacturing 
town; also to the Rev. John Mitch- 
ell’s * Notes from Over Sea.”* 

The precarious tenure of employ- 





"That a very large proportion of the 
laboring classes are ignorant, immoral, 
and debased, with their physical wants 
very imperfectly supplied, and their 
claims as moral and religious beings al- 
most wholly neglected, is so abundantly 
obvious, that we hardly need refer to Par- 
liamentary reports or to books of travels, 
for every British review and magazine 
asserts the fact in the most unqualified 
manner, and each of them proposes a dif- 

t remedy. 


ment has a disastrous effect at times 
upon the character and condition of 
the operatives. It was recently stated 
by the police of Manchester, that of 
the whole number in that city about 
one-fourth were wholly unemploy- 
ed, one-fourth were working short 
time, and less than half were em- 
ployed full time. As full employ- 
ment will earn a meagre and insuf- 
ficient subsistence, it is evident that 
a large proportion of the workmen 
in that town were partially or wholly 
dependent on the poor fund for sup- 
port, and were greatly exposed to 
suffering and tocrime. ‘The system 
of ** trades unions,” and “ strikes,” 
to which we shall barely allude, 
exerts a most unfavorable influence 
upon the operatives, and is at times 
highly injurious to the national pros- 
perity. Nor are the arbitrary re- 
strictions to which many of them 
are subjected, such as requiring 
seven years apprenticeship before 
they are allowed to work at a par- 
ticular trade, the prohibition of re- 
moving from one place to another 
except on certain conditions, and 
many others which might be men- 
tioned, less pernicious. 

As most of our readers are ac- 
quainted with our own manufactur- 
ing establishments, it is not neces- 
sary to compare them in detail with 
their English rivals, as to the par- 
ticulars we have enumerated. In 
almost every respect there is a com- 
plete contrast. Our workmen are, 
as a body, well paid, well fed, in- 
dustrious, healthy, and prosperous ; 
and are of course respectable and 
valuable members of the commu- 
nity. With respect to intelligence, 
morality and religion, our manufac- 
turing towns will compare favorably 
with the average of our population. 
To illustrate this by a single exam- 
ple, we would mention, that in 
Lowell no female is allowed to work 
in the manufactories who does not 
sustain a good moral character, that 
those employed in that town have 
in the aggregate about a million dol- 
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lars in the savings bank, that a lar- 
ger proportion of them are mem- 
bers of Christian churches than 
probably of the whole population 
of Massachusetis, and that most of 
them, afier remaining there long 
enough to earn a ‘fitting out’ for 
themselves, or to assist in support- 
ing their parents, or educating their 
brothers, return home and become 
the wives of farmers. We do not 
hesitate to express the conviction 
that the manufacturing system of 
New England, and indeed of the 
whole Union, has been of decided 
benefit, not only in augmenting 
greatly the national wealth, but in 
elevating the tone of morals and re- 
ligion. 

If our readers regard the views 
we have expressed as founded on 
truth, they will concur with us in 
the opinion that the radical defect 
in the social system of England is 
the depressed and degraded condi- 
tion of the laboring classes of the 
community. In refinement of man- 
ners, in the cultivation of the intel- 
lect, in all the amenities which ren- 
der home dear, and diffuse a charm 
over social intercourse, the middle 
and upper ranks of Great Britain 
are certainly unsurpassed by any 
nation of Christendom; but the line 
which separates these classes from 
the agricultural and manufacturing 
operatives, is deep and wide. 

It has long appeared to us that 
the legislators of Great Britain fail 
to recognize the obligation resting 
on them to adopt such measures 
as would lead to the intellectual and 
moral elevation of the poor; and 
that unless an entire change takes 
place in this respect, the days of 
her preéminent power and great- 
ness are numbered. It is foreign 
from our present purpose to state in 
detail what measures we think they 
ought to adopt. That the church 
establishment should be so modified 
that dissenters should not be requir- 
ed to contribute to its support, and 
that a large part of its wealth should 
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be applied to the service of the 
state ; that the system of taxation 
should be changed, so that the 
wealthier classes, and especially the 
nobility, should contribute far more 
to the support of government than 
they now do; that the game laws 
should be abolished; that official 
salaries and pensions should be very 
much reduced; that many old and 
venerable abuses and monopolies 
should be done away ; are points 
concerning which we can not enter. 
tain a doubt. 

We have already intimated that 
we regard with distrust the recent 
changes in the commercial policy of 
England, and still more those whieh 
appear to be contemplated. It js 
always unsafe to make radical and 
important changes in the policy ofa 
nation, in times of general embar- 
rassment and distress. Relief is so 
much wanted, that sufficient regard 
will not be given to the ultimate re- 
sults of the measures by which it is 
sought. ‘The producers of food, the 
colonies, and the shipping interest, 
have long been protected against the 
competition of foreigners. From 
two of these interests this protection 
has been suddenly and almost en- 
tirely withdrawn ; and the most re- 
cent intelligence gives us reason to 
believe that the ship owner will soon 
experience the same fate. We have 
already stated what we believe will 
be the result of the competition be- 
tween the English farmer and his 
foreign rivals. From the East and 
West Indies we receive the most 
gloomy accounts of commercial em- 
barrassment and depressed prices, 
and forebodings of continued and 
augmented evils. Our neighbors oa 
our northern frontier, having their 
timber depreciated in value by the 
rivalry of the Baltic, and their pro- 
visions undersold by ourselves, are 
beginning to “ calculate the value of 
the union,” and to inquire whether 
they would not be more prosperous 
and happy, if separated from the 
mother country, and left to their own 
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unassisted but unfettered energies. 
And if the navigation laws of Eng- 
land, that memorial of the states- 
manship of Oliver Cromwell, are 
repealed, and the ships of Norway, 
of Hamburg, and of the United 
States, are admitted to free compe- 
tition with her own, we shall not be 
surprised to find that erelong the 
wooden walls of old England will 
begin to show signs of decay. And 
unless changes take place in the rel- 
ative condition of Great Britain and 
our own land, which can not be 
now anticipated, we think it probable 
that while we increase in wealth and 
power with a rapidity hardly ever 
equaled in the history of nations, 
our mother country, if she does not 
like the house of Saul wax weaker 
and weaker, will at least remain 
stationary. 

If we examine the railroads of 
England and compare them with our 
own, we shall arrive at results very 
similar to those which we have ascer- 
tained respecting the agriculture of 
the two nations. In this as in the 
former case, every thing in Great 
Britain is done in a manner very 
thorough and very expensive, in a 
manner appropriate to the situation 
of a nation of abundant resources 
and circumscribed territory. In our 
own country on the other hand, rail- 
roads are built at comparatively 
moderate cost, the engineer being 
commonly more desirous of accom- 
plishing the work at the minimum 
expense, than of attaining the max- 
imum power and speed, remember- 
ing that our wealth is limited, while 
almost ‘ the whole boundless conti- 
nent is ours.” 

The first railroad in Great Britain 
was opened for the use of the pub- 
lic, only about twenty years ago, but 
they have been regarded with so 
much favor by the community, that 
last year there were in operation 
three thousand five hundred miles 
of railways, which had been con- 
structed and equipped at an expense 
of five hundred and thirty million 
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dollars. And during the year 1847, 
notwithstanding the unparalleled 
financial embarrassments, the ‘calls’ 
for money to pay for roads in the 
process of construction amounted to 
about one hundred and ninety mil- 
lion dollars, in addition to more than 
thirty millions, furnished by British 
capital and expended in foreign 
countries. It will be seen from the 
above statement that the railroads 
already completed in Great Britain, 
have cost onan average more than a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars a 
mile. This immense amount has 
been expended in preliminary out- 
lays, which in some cases, in con- 
sequence of the difficulty of procur- 
ing charters, owing to the vicious 
system of legislation, have amount- 
ed to half a million dollars ;—in the 
purchase of the necessary lands at 
enormous prices ;—in preparing the 
road bed, which is made with grades 
and curves more favorable, and of 
course more expensive, than are re- 
quired in this country ;—in laying 
the superstructure, which is in all 
cases a double track, of very heavy 
iron, and laid in the most thorough 
and permanent manner; in locomo- 
tives and cars for the equipment of 
the road ; and in incidental expen- 
ses, an item covering salaries and 
interest, together with many other 
things of which we have little knowl- 
edge from our own experience. 

To give a similar view of the rail- 
roads in the United States, we would 
remark that there are now in opera- 
tion more than five thousand miles 
of railways, and that these have 
cost about a hundred and fifty million 
dollars, or about thirty thousand 
dollars per mile. A large majority 
of those built previous to 1846, were 
built with flat rail and very imper- 
fectly constructed ; but we are not 
aware that any road is now in the 
process of construction which has 
not a heavy rail, and is not built 
with suitable regard to safety and 
durability, while on many of the 
old roads the light rail has been or 
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will soon be replaced with heavy 
iron. 

With respect to the productive- 
ness of railroads in the two coun- 
tries, it is exceedingly difficult to 
present adequate and satisfactory 
statements. Many of the compa- 
nies in this country have expended 
their income in payment of debts 
or in extending and improving their 
roads, and there are many in dis- 
tant parts of the Union, respecting 
which it is difficult to procure the 
necessary information. There are 
in this country and probably in 
Great Britain many roads construct- 
ed several years since, which in con- 
sequence of the business being im- 
perfectly understood, of bad man- 
agement, of the high prices of ma- 
terials and labor, or of other causes, 
have cost far more than would now 
be required to build them or than 
they are worth. ‘The Housatonic 
railroad for instance, and the road 
from New Haven to Hartford, could 
now be built for one half the sum 
they have actually cost. We doubt 
whether there are two roads in New 
England which have not during the 
last year earned seven per cent. on 
what it would now cost to build them ; 
and we believe that their aggregate 
income would give a dividend of ten 
percent. on their cost if estimated 
in the same manner. The roads in 
Massachusetts have during the year 
1847, earned in the aggregate, a 
sum equal to eight per cent. on their 
cost. Of the roads out of New 
England a few have been very pro- 
ductive ; some of them, the Michi- 
gan Central road being one, have 
been probably more so than any of 
the New England roads. Many of 
the roads at the south and west, for 
some of the reasons which we have 
stated above, have yielded no income 
to their owners. It is stated that the 
aggregate income of the roads in 
Great Britain, during the past year, 
was a little over four per cent. upon 
their cost. It should, however, be 
remembered that the year 1847 was 


in this country a period of extraor. 
dinary prosperity, but in Great Brit. 
ain, of unusual disaster, and that 
from this cause our roads have been 
more prosperous and theirs less so 
than usual. 

If the views we have expressed 
respecting the prospects of the man- 
ufacturing and agricultural interests 
of the two nations are correct, jt 
will be readily inferred that money 
invested in American railroads, will 
yield larger returns than will be re- 
ceived from British investments, 
Their railroads are built at very 
great expense, through an extremely 
populous and highly cultivated coun. 
try, abounding with manufacturing 
establishments ; while many of ours 
pass through regions in which hard. 
ly one-tenth the resources for man- 
ufactures and agriculture are de- 
veloped. Especially is this the case 
withsome of the roads in the southern 
and western states. Of course, rail- 
roads will share in the prosperity of 
the countries through which they 
pass. Nor do we entertain a doubt, 
that the railroad mania which has pre- 
vailed in England for some time has 
led to the construction of many works 
which will be almost entirely un- 
productive, and that the amount ex- 
pended upon them will have been 
so great as very seriously to dimin- 
ish the average income oi the whole 
system. And we are fully convin- 
ced that railroads judiciously con- 
structed and well built, will be in- 
creasingly valuable, and that invest- 
ments in them will be, on the whole, 
safer than in most other descriptions 
of property, as they are less liable 
to suffer from the frauds of officers 
than banking institutions, and less 
exposed to the fluctuations of busi- 
ness than manufactures or agri 
culture. 

It is evident that every railroad 
judiciously located is beneficial to 
the community, provided two con- 
ditions are observed ; that it shall 
not cost more than it is worth, and 
that it shall not withdraw money 
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from the ordinary pursuits of busi- 
ness which can not be spared with- 
out injury. But very many rail- 
roads have been built, both in this 
country and in Great Britain, in 
which one or both of those condi- 
tions have been violated. Disregard 
of the latter is universally regarded 
asone of the principal causes of 
the financial convulsions in Eng- 
land; and our own expenditures, 
though comparatively very small, 
have combined with other causes in 
producing much embarrassment in 
the commercial business of this 
country. We hope that this embar- 
rassment may have a favorable ef- 
fect in checking what is in danger 
of becoming among ourselvesa rail- 
way mania, to illustrate and prove 
which danger we will state only two 
facts ; that railroads are now being 
built in the state of Vermont, which 
will cost about ten millions dollars, 
and that more than sixty applications 
for railroad charters have been made 
to the legislature of Massachusetts 
at its preseat session. We ought, 
also, to remember that in Great Brit- 
ain, no money is sent out of the 
country when a railroad is built, 
that the material and labor are whol- 
ly British, while in our own case, 
we often purchase English iron with 
American gold. 

But we shall take a very superfi- 
cial view of the comparative bene- 
fits of railways to the two countries, 
if we do not consider the relative 
size, and previous advantages of the 
two nations. In England, owing 
to the excellent public roads, and to 
canals, every part of the country 
was accessible at a moderate ex- 
pense of time and money. The 
railway was therefore a conven- 
ience, not an article of prime ne- 
cessity. In our own land, notwith- 
standing our rivers, canals and lakes, 
there are vast regions from which 
the expense of transporting produce 
to market greatly exceeds the cost 
of producing it, and where the trav- 
eler during a considerable part of 
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the year must plod at the rate of 
two to four miles an hour.* We 
will refer, to show some of the ben- 
efits of railroads to a thinly settled 
country, to the Michigan Central 
road. ‘This road is about two hun- 
dred miles long, extending from 
Detroit directly across the state. Be- 
fore it was built, it was necessary 
for the farmer residing fifty or a 
hundred miles from that city, to 
carry his wheat or flour by wagons 
over very bad roads; and as the 
soil of the central parts of the state, 
though productive, was not exuber- 
antly fertile like a great part of Ill- 
inois and Wisconsin, the tide of em- 
igration seemed likely to be divert- 
ed from the state. By building the 
road, a belt of land a hundred and 
sixty miles long and forty broad, is 
brought within twenty miles of a 
market, and we do not consider it 
an extravagant estimate, to assume 
that this tract, embracing more than 
four million acres of land, will with- 
in ten years be worth on an aver- 
age,two dollars an acre more than 
if the road had not been construct- 
ed. Similar calculations might be 
presented, respecting roads which 
are chartered or proposed, and which 
will traverse the immense prairies 
of the northwestern states or the 
cotton fields of the south. Wheth- 
er the project for a road to the Pa- 
cific should be regarded as an ob- 
ject of serious consideration for the 
present generation, we will not say : 
we would remark, however, that it 
might have been built for a smaller 
amount than the Mexican war has 
cost. 

Regarding England as the home 
of Cromwell, and Shakspeare, and 
Milton, as the birth-place of our pil- 
grim fathers, as the bulwark for 
many generations of our holy Pro- 
testant religion, as the pioneer in 
the great work of subduing this re- 





* In October last, the writer of this ar- 
ticle, passed fifteen hours in going forty 
miles in the mail stage, on the most im- 
portant public road in Illinois. 
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volted world to the obedience of 
Christ; we can not but contemplate 
her future prospects with deep and 
anxious interest. We earnestly de- 
sire that she may adopt such meas- 


PEACE—AND 


So we are to have peace with 
Mexico. ‘The form of a treaty has 
been agreed to by the President and 
Senate ; and it only remains for our 
General-in-chief and our diplomatic 
commissioners to find at Queretaro, 
or elsewhere—or to set up if they 
can not find—some shadow or pre- 
tense of a government from which 
that treaty, as we call it, shall re- 
ceive some sort of ratification. 
Then the war which is said to have 
been begun “ by the act of Mexico,” 
will be declared to be ended, * by 
the act of Mexico.” 

This whole matter of making a 
treaty, is little else than a sham. 
All men know—the President and 
Senate not excepted—that there is 
not in Mexico any government that 
is competent to make a treaty in be- 
half of the Mexican people ; much 
less is there in that unhappy coun- 
try, any government which is com- 
petent to keep a treaty. How is it 
then, that we are to have peace ? 
Setting aside the formalities of ne- 
gotiation and ratification, those thin 
pretenses under which the arrange- 
ment is set forth, and looking simply 
at the arrangement itself as an ar- 
rangement having all its validity 
frem the will of our government, 
what is it? Simply the arrange- 
ment which was recommended 
eighteen months ago by Mr. Cal- 
houn, by Gen. Taylor, by Com. 
Perry, and indeed by every man 
who looked at the case with even 
halfan eve. We announce our de- 
termination to keep a certain portion 
of the Mexican territory which we 
have conquered and which is as 
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ures that her ignorant and degraded 
population may be enlightened, that 
her poor may be fed, and that the 
light of the gospel may shine forth, 
enlightening all her dwellings. 


WHAT NEXT? 

conveniently contiguous to our own 
as Naboth’s vineyard was to Ahab’s 
palace grounds. We draw a line 
upon the map, marking with “ red 
ink” from ocean to ocean ; and as- 
suming that line for our frontier, 
we undertake todefend it. Beyond 
the line which we have drawn, there 
may be pronunciamentos, revolu- 
tions, dictatorships ; and we give 
ourselves no concern. But this side 
of the line, we hold the sovereignty, 
and we will keep it. Along that 
line we will maintain whatever mili- 
tary force shall be necessary to keep 
invasion at adistance. One faction 
after another—ascendant for the 
hour atthe city of the Aztecs, may 
swagger about the honor of “the 
magnanimous Mexican nation,” and 
may swear to restore the integrity 
of the republic. But along the line 
which we have made our boundary, 
our forts and stations, commanding 
all the passes, and garrisoned with 
a standing force of twenty thousand 
men, shall keep the territory we 
have conquered, so that no Mexi- 
can shall dare to show himself in 
arms, till it shall be occupied witha 
population of our own citizens able 
to keep it for themselves. Nobody 
supposes that the paper called a 
treaty, whatever pretended ratifica- 
tion it may receive at Queretaro or 
elsewhere, can give us any right to 
those provinces which we had not 
before, or can enable us to hold 
those provinces with one soldier less 
or one gun less than if the farce of 
negotiation and ratification had nev- 
er been enacted. | We get peace not 
by a compact with any actual Mex- 
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ican government, not by a compact 
to which the Mexican people are in 
any sense a party, or which they 
will regard as of any binding force, 
but only by ceasing from the ac- 
tive prosecution of the war, while 
we content ourselves with holding 
by mere strength just as much of 
the Mexican territory as we choose 
to keep. 

And what have we got? Peace, 
such as itis. Peace, guarded, with 
a standing army of twenty thousand 
men, and a line of military stations 
stretched across the continent. And 
what else? We were to have ¢ in- 
demnity for the past and security 
for the future,” and nething less— 
“the whole or none.Y §* Indemnity 
for the past,” as the past was at the 
commencement of the war, was es- 
timated to be some five millions of 
dollars due from the Mexican gov- 
ernment to citizens of the United 
States.) “Security for the future,” 
was security against any depreda- 
tions on our citizens hereafter by 
Mexican functionaries,—security in 
other words, that in all time to come 
there shall be in Mexico a govern- 
ment not only able and willing to 
pay its just debts, but able and will- 
ing to restrain its functionaries from 
all injustice towards our citizens. 
This is what we were to get. Have 
we got it? «We have expended a 
hundred millions of treasure,—per- 
haps it will turn out to be a hundred 
and fifiy millions when the accounts 
are all settled.) We have lost some 
twenty thousand lives. We give up 
all our claims against Mexico in be- 
half of our citizens, and become 
bound to pay those claims ourselves. 
And what do we get? We have 
conquered for ‘Texas a boundary 
which she could never have con- 
quered for herself, and which she 
hever claimed but in the merest gas- 
conade. We have gained not for 
the Union, but for that one state, an 
area of thtee hundred and twenty- 
four thousand square miles. We 
have made that state of ‘Texas more 
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than seven times as large as the 
*“ empire state” of New York. All 
the public lands this side of “ the 
Rio Grande, from its mouth to its 
source and thence due north to the 
42° north latitude,” are the public 
lands, not of the United States, but 
only of the state of Texas. What 
else have we gained? ‘“ We, the 
people of the United States,”’— 
what have we gained for ourselves 
by this lavish expenditure of treas- 
ure and of blood? We have gain- 
ed Upper California and that part of 
New Mexico which lies beyond the 
Rio Grande. Is this our indemnity 
for the past? No, we pay for it, 
not only the hundred or hundred 
and fifty millions which the war has 
cost us, but fifteen millions more. 
For Upper California and half of 
New Mexico, with their wild moun- 
tain ranges and their vast deserts, 
which is all that we get, we give— 
besides renouncing our claim for five 
millions of indemnity—no less a 
price in money than we gave for Lou- 
isiana including the Mississippi and 
all that lies beyond it. No man 
will pretend that we give Mexico a 
dime less than all the real value of 
whatever we retain beyond the Rio 
Grande. Where then is that * in- 
demnity,” for which the war was to be 
prolonged indefinitely ? And where 
is our “security for the future ?” 
Will any man tell us that the treaty, 
so called, affords us any security ? 
W hat guarantee have we that hence- 
forward there shall be in Mexico a 
government more honest or more 
capable than the government which 
they have had heretofore? All 
our security against Mexican aggres- 
sion lies in our power to defend the 
line which we have taken—a securi- 
ty identical with what we should have 
had if we had taken that line a twelve- 
month ago, and had then announced 
our purpose to defend it against 
whatever government or whatever 
anarchy might dare to assail it. 
Such, then, according to present 
appearances, is to be the termina- 
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tion of the war in which we involv- 
ed ourselves by admitting Texas 
into our confederacy. The gain, as 
was expected, and as was probably 
intended, redounds to Texas and to 
the holders of Texan scrip. For 
all this addition to her territory—for 
the acquisition of millions of acres 
to which she had no more shadow 
of a right than she has to the island 
of Cuba, Texas pays nothing. The 
“man in the blanket,” that rene- 
gade from civilization, Sam Hous- 
ton, has outwitted and cheated not 
only President Tyler and Mr. Cal- 
houn, but President Polk also, and 
all the democracy of the Union. 
The whole operation, from the first 
appeal to Mr. ‘Tyler’s vanity down 
to the present moment, shows that 
Houston is sharp in a bargain—too 
sharp for those with whom he has 
been dealing. {Through his adroit- 
ness, the quartel between Mexico 
and Texas, which ‘Texas could not 
settle, has bzen settled by the resist- 
less weight of our power and our 
resources. We have taken up the 
quarrel as our own; the common 
treasure and the common blood of 
all the United States, have been 
squandered in the conflict ; and the 
result is, that Texas is to be the 
greatest, and erelong the most pow- 
erful state in the Union. 

But afier all the case is not as bad 
as it might be. In one respect the 
peace—supposing that it turns out 
to be a peace in the manner propo- 
sed—is even honorable to our coun- 
try. We might have taken from 
Mexico much more of her territory 
than we have taken; for we had 
much more in our undisturbed pos- 
session, and some other frontier, 
still more advanced, might have 
been defended as easily as that 
which we assume for our boundary. 
But we content ourselves with com- 
paratively little, when we might 
have had much. Nor is this all. 
What we have determined to keep, 
we might have kept without paying 
for it, just as easily as we can keep 
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it after the twenty millions shall 


have been paid. But we pay ata 
magnificent rate for all we take, 
Instead of doing as the British did 
in China—instead of taking what 
we think will be convenient for our 
use, and then exacting an indemnity 
of twenty millions from those whom 
we have conquered, we pay the 
twenty millions ourselves, and the 
indemnity goes—as of right it should 
go—to the party that has suffered 
most, and is most in need of it. All 
this, we claim, is really creditable 
to our country. In the long history 
of conquest and national robbery, 
since the days of Nimrod, we do not 
remember any thing half so gener- 
ous. Alexander of Macedon had 
some heroic traits; but the thought 
of paying for any of the countries 
which he overran with fire and sword, 
seems not to have occurred to him. 
The Romans were a_ remarkably 
** progressive’’ people, and they had 
a “ manifest destiny” to fulfill; but 
when did the Romans pay, or prom- 
ise to pay, for any of the countries 
which they conquered and annexed 
to their widening dominion? When 
the Huns, the Goths and the Van- 
dals, came down from the North on 
the decaying Roman empire, as our 
armies have come down upon en 
feebled and decaying Mexico, exe- 
cuting the vengeance of God, they 
did not pay for the fair provinces 
they conquered. The Saracens were 
an enterprising people in their day ; 
they went on annexing for several 
ages ; but they never paid for Egypt 
or the Holy Land, or for the pos 
sessions which they held so long in 
Spain. The Turks took Constanti- 
nople four centuries ago ; but to this 
day they have never paid for it. In 
more modern times, Napoleon seems 
always to have thought that the ex- 
pense of conquering was enough, 
without assuming the additional ex- 
pense of paying for what he con- 
quered. Nor have the British ever 
had a thought of taxing themselves 
to pay for a single acre of all their 
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conquests in India. So far as our 
reading informs us, this paying for 
these Mexican provinces, and pay- 
ing for them so magnificently, after 
having conquered them, and while 
still holding them and expecting to 
hold them only by mere force, is 
the first instance of the kind in the 
history of the world. The paying 
for these provinces, when we might 
just as well have them without pay- 
ing, is certainly creditable to our 
country ; though our taking them 
and hulding them, in the old way 
of conquest and armed strength, is 
decidedly vulgar, putting us on a 
level, in that respect, with other ag- 
gressive and conquering races, the 
British, the French, the Turks and 
Saracens, the Goths and Vandals, 
and the old Romans. It is to be 
hoped that our example, so far as 
it is creditable, will not be lost upon 
the world. If other nations who 
may hereafter pursue the career of 
conquest, will do as we have done, 
this Mexican war of ours will be- 
come quite an epoch in history. 
One improvement may lead to an- 
other; and who can tell that ulti- 
mately there may not be found some 
way of conducting wars of invasion 
and conquest * upon Christian prin- 
ciples ?”” 

But it is not our purpose to dis- 
cuss in detail the programme of a 
peace which has been published un- 
der the name of a treaty. ‘The ac- 
tion of the President and Senate on 
that paper, may be taken as evi- 
dence of a purpose on their part to 
bring the war to a close. We may 
assume therefore, that the war, so 
far as active hostilities are implied 
in the word, is virtually ended ; that 
our armies are to be withdrawn from 
their present advanced positions ; 
that the boundary between the ter- 
ritory which we claim and hold as 
our own, and that which we ac- 
knowledge as belonging to Mexico, 
isto be as described in the paper 
referred to; that those Mexicans re- 
siding this side of the new boundary 
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who choose to retain their allegiance 
to Mexico, will be allowed freely to 
do so and to sell their property and 
remove, or to remain where they 
are; while such as do not avail 
themselves of that privilege, will 
become citizens of the United States ; 
and that these territories after a suf- 
ficient pupilage, and after having 
become sufficiently populous and 
properly organized to be invested 
with sovereignty, are to be admitted 
as sovereign states of this great 
Union. Assuming all this as de- 
termined, we look to see what is to 
be the result of it in respect to our 
public affairs, and how it affects our 
interests and duties as citizens. 

It is obvious, in the first place, 
that certain great and grave ques- 
tions which have agitated the minds 
of good citizens, are disposed of. 
Certain great issues have been be- 
fore the country, but are now no 
longer to be debated. It is no long- 
er a question what shall be done to 
bring this most mischievous and de- 
moralizing war to a conclusion. 
The war is to be ended. It is no 
longer a question whether our mem- 
bers of Congress ought to vote sup- 
plies for the prosecution of the war. 
All the supplies now needed on ac- 
count of the war, are supplies to 
pay the debts already contracted, 
and supplies to keep the peace upon 
our new Mexican frontier. It is no 
longer a question whether the war 
shall end in the acquisition of terri- 
tory beyond the western boundary 
of Texas. The territory is acqui- 
red and will never be given up. It 
would be as wise to expect that Flor- 
ida will be ceded back to Spain, and 
Louisiana to the French republic, 
as to expect that the provinces now 
acquired will pass again into the 
possession of Mexico. All these 
questions belong now to the past. 
So far as parties have been organi- 
zed upon these questions, the par- 
ties must find some other issues or 
must be disorganized. Neither the 
war question in any of its forms, 
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nor any form of the question touch- 
ing the policy of acquiring new ter- 
ritory, is now before the American 
people as a question to be by them 
decided. In a word, all the issues 
presented by Mr. Clay in his speech 
at Lexington last autumn, are al- 
ready obsolete. 

But in the next place, who does 
not see that another question, which 
both the great political parties have 
been anxious to evade lest it should 
swallow up all questions and all par- 
ties together, is not disposed of. The 
question of the extension of slavery 
beyond Texas, must now be met. It 
stands in the way of our mercenary 
statesmen and the asses which they 
ride, like the angel with a drawn 
sword in the way of the mercenary 
prophet. 

The inevitableness of this ques- 
tion arises from the fact that ar- 
rangements must now be made, by 
the sovereign power of the United 
States as represented in Congress, 
for the temporary government of 
the countries which we have ac- 
quired beyond the Rio Grande. At 
this moment, whatever government 
exists in those countries is simply a 
military government like that which 
exists at Vera Cruz or at the city of 
Mexico; norcan any other kind of 
a government be established there, 
even temporarily, till it shall be es- 
tablished by act of Congress. Mean- 
while all law is in abeyance except 
as put in force by orders from the 
military commander. No old law 
can be repealed; no new law can 
be made ; inter arma silent leges. 
The municipal or local magistrate, 
if he proceeds in his functions, pro- 
ceeds by an authority derived not 
from the old civil constitution of the 
country, but from a “general order” 
dated at *“ Head Quarters.” The 
levying of taxes for local purposes, 
the enforced payment of debts, the 
adjustment of controversies among 
individuals, the settlement of estates, 
the protection of personal rights, the 
punishment of crimes, must all be 
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left undone, or must be done by the 
authority inseparable from a con. 
quest and military occupation. No 
civil order can be established there, 
ull the legislative power of the gov- 
ernment for which those territories 
have been conquered, and to which 
they are now regarded as belong- 
ing, shall establish it. ‘That legisla. 
tive power is lodged nowhere else 
than in Congress. ‘Till Congress 
shall by an act of legislation pro- 
vide some civil government for 
those territories, and put the inhab- 
itants under the protection of some 
system of laws, the only govern. 
ment there is the government of a 
military commander, and the only 
law is that commander's sense of 
right and of expediency, within the 
limits of his responsibility to his mil- 
itary superiors. Congress then is 
under an immediate necessity of act- 
ting to remove from those territories 
the merely military government un- 
der which they now are, and to 
give them, in the language of our 
institutions, a regular “ territorial 
government” with a system of laws. 

But what shall those laws be? 
The sovereignty over those territo- 
ries is not in the fifty thousand or 
the hundred thousand Mexican in- 
habitants that happen to be resident 
upon that soil at the moment of the 
transfer. lt is not for them there- 
fore to say what the laws shall be 
that are to govern them and those 
who with them are to occupy that 
soil hereafier. Congress must de- 
termine that question. The most 
obvious and reasonable method of 
determining it would be by enact- 
ing that the laws heretofore exist- 
ing in that country, so far as they 
are not inconsistent with the constitu 
tion of the United States, shall! con- 
tinue in force till repealed or modifi- 
ed by subsequent acts of legislation. 
Such a provision inserted in an act 
for the establishment of territorial 
governments in New Mexico and 
California, is the only arrangement 
which would be consistent with any 
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measure of justice toward the con- 
quered people. No change in their 
laws should take place at present 
except such change as is insepara- 
ble from their new political rela- 
tions. This is just what was done 
for the inhabitants of Louisiana, 
when they passed under the sove- 
reign authority of the people of the 
United States as represented in Con- 
gress. This is just what was done 
in the case of Florida. It is, per- 
haps, within the constitutional pow- 
er of Congress to declare that all 
the laws by which the provinces we 
are now acquiring, have heretofore 
been governed, are henceforth null ; 
and to introduce there some entirely 
different body of laws, by a single 
stroke of legislative power :—but 
what an act of oppression would 
thatbe? It would be the very wick- 
edness which Nicholas of Russia is 
now perpetrating against the inhab- 
itants of conquered and dismember- 
ed Poland; the very wickedness 
which was the starting point, the 
original sin, of all the misrule 
which England has perpetrated in 
Ireland. It would be what England 
in all her career of annexation and 
conquest, has never done save in 
that unhappy isle which, after six 
centuries of oppression, she has not 
yet subdued. 

If then the legislative power of 
the Union, which is now the only 
power that can give laws to the 
provinces we have acquired from 
Mexico, shall concede to the inhab- 
itants of those provinces the whole 
body of their ancient laws so far as 
those laws can be enacted by Con- 
gress under the constitution of the 
United States,—what will be the re- 
sult? First of all, the ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment in those provinces, 
all that portion of their laws by 
which exclusive privileges and secu- 
lar powers are given to the Roman 
Catholic religion and priesthood, 
fails to the ground ; because it is 
written in the constitution that 
“Congress shall make no law re- 
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specting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” Next, ail human beings 
on that soil, from the Rio Grande to 
the Pacific, of whatever lineage or 
complexion, are free; for by the 
laws of Mexico—laws that were in 
full force throughout those provin- 
ces at the momeat of our conquest 
—the relation of owner and slave 
can not exist upon that soil. The 
territory which we have conquered 
is free territory and has been such 
for a quarter of a century; and 
Congress can establish no govern- 
ment over it—can not make the 
first movement in the discharge of 
the high responsibility which the ac- 
quisition throws upon the people of 
the United States—without deciding 
whether that territory shall be free 
territory still. 

( The capitalists of the South—not 
the free white people, but the capi- 
talists—the comparatively few own- 
ers and venders of slaves, who are 
of the aristocracy there, and who 
thereforé think themselves the peo- 
ple—have set up a demand that not 
Texas alone, but all the regions be- 
yond, shall be converted by act of 
Congress into a market for slaves. 
Thus shall the price of human flesh 
be kept up in the shambles of Nor- 
folk and Richmond. Thus South 
Carolina and the seaboard of Geor- 
gia, now that they begin to suffer 
from the exhaustion of their soil, 
and from all the impoverishment so 
infallibly, though slowly produced 
by their semi-barbarous organiza- 
tion of soclety, shall feel themselves 
rich again for a season, in the in- 
creased price of negroes. The pol- 
iticians of the South, whose sympa- 
thies of course are not with the labor- 
ers of their constituencies, but with 
the capitalists, are not satisfied with 
what they have gained in the an- 
nexation and enlargement of Texas. 
They demand that the free soil be- 
yond shall become, by act of Con- 
gress, the extended area not of free- 
dom but of slavery.. They demand 
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that the legislation of the Union 
shall take care to infuse into the or- 
ganization of those territories the 
virus of slavery. Congress must 
do this for them, and must do it by 
the votes of men deputed from the 
free labor states, and representing 
the sturdy masses of our free la- 
boring population. Thus shall slave- 
holding states be established to 
maintain for ages to come the as- 
cendency which the slavery power 
has so long had in all the depart- 
ments of the federal government. 
And now the question is, Shall the 
demand thus made by Southern cap- 
italists and Southern politicians be 
conceded? We must meet that 
question. It can not be got rid of. 

Our present purpose is not to 
argue the question, but only to show 
what the question is, and that it 
must be decided. We are not now 
attempting to show what Congress, 
in the exercise of its legislative 
function, may do, or what it may 
not do, in relation to the extension 
of slavery, without violating the con- 
stitution. Nor, admitting that it has 
all the power which the demand in 
question presupposes, do we now 
inquire what it may do, or may not 
do, in relation to slavery, without 
violating those eternal principles of 
right which God will not permit to 
be violated with impunity. We are 
only calling the attention of our 
fellow-citizens to the question actu- 
ally impending, to the importance 
of it, and to the fact that it can not 
be evaded. We are not political 
partisans ; we are neither democrats 
in the modern party sense, nor whigs, 
nor adherents of any third or fourth 
party ; but we are freemen; we are 
Americans ; we are responsible to 
God for all the influence we can 
exert at such a crisis upon such a 
question ; and we call upon our fel- 
low-citizens of all parties, and upon 
those who are of no party, to look 
at the transcendent importance of 
the question which has now arisen, 
and to act for the honor and the 


welfare of their country in the fear 
of God. 

Look at the: nature of the ques. 
tion. Look at it as a question of 
public safety. It is the question 
whether to the elements of disaffec. 
tion and disturbance already exist. 
ing in those provinces—whether to 
a population of half tamed Indians, 
and long emancipated negroes, and 
conquered Spanish Creoles,on whom 
the boon of American citizenshi 
has been in a measure forced, and 
whose revengeful spirits burn with 
a religious hate of Yankee domina- 
tion, we shall attempt to add that no 
less combustible element—a popula. 
tion of negro slaves. It is the ques. 
tion whether upon that frontier, sep- 
arated from Mexico by no natural 
barriers, we will place a population 
from which runaway slaves will be 
constantly escaping to freedom upon 
Mexican soil—fugitives whom no 
treaty requires the Mexicans to sur 
render, whom the law of nature and 
of natural sympathies requires them 
rather to protect, and whom the 
masters will therefore pursue in ar- 
ray of arms, shooting them down 
if they resist, and bringing them 
back in chains. It is the question 
whether we will bring upon our 
selves the certainty of constant 
bloodshed on that distant frontier, 
and of speedy and perpetual war. 

Look at it as a question of political 
economy. Itis the question whether 
we shall put these new acquisitions 
of ours to such a use as shall most 
augment the great aggregate of our 
national wealth, and the rewards of 
the national industry. It is the ques- 
tion whether the population that is 
to spread over the hills and moun- 
tain plains of that vast and wild in- 
terior, and that will fill those shel- 
tered nooks and narrow vales into 
which the soft west wind blows from 
the Pacific, shall be a pastoral and 
farming population, free, industrious 
and civilized, requiring for their 
consumption, in an indefinite sup- 
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South, the manufactured products 
of the North, and the golden har- 
vests of the West, and paying for 
all they consume in the products of 
their industry ; or a slave producing 
people, requiring for their consump- 
tion almost nothing of the products 
of other portions of the Union, and 
contributing to the internal com- 
merce of the nation nothing, or al- 
most nothing, but slaves born in the 
invigurating air of the far inland 
mountains, to be consumed by toil 
in torrid cancfields and pestilential 
savannas around the gulf of Mexico. 

Look at it as a question of nation- 
al dignity and reputation. It is the 
question whether the arms and re- 
sources of the American people 
have been employed, their blood 
poured out on fields of battle, and 
their treasure lavished, to force on 
conquered and reluctant provinces, 
that disgraceful barbarism, that 
scoff and hissing of the civilized 
world, the institution of negro sla- 
very. 

Look at it as a moral question 
—a question of right and wrong 
in legislation. The question is not, 
what is expedient in order to our 
getting along for the present with 
an exacting and unscrupulous aris- 
tocracy, threatening to dissolve the 
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Union if they can not have their 
way ?—but, what is right—how 
shall we get along under the gov- 
ernment of God, with his eternal 
and omnipotent justice? The ques- 
tion is not, what is destiny ?—but 
what is right? Right, O atheist, 
is greater and more awful than des- 
tiny. Do right, and let destiny care 
for itself. 

Reader, as you are an American 
freeman, responsible to God for the 
trust devolved upon you, see that 
you do not overlook the importance 
of this question. ‘The question is 
one of a grandeur so manifest, that 
in the view of any right minded 
man, it makes all other pending 
questions of our national politics in- 
significant. Who shall be president 
—who shall be senator—who shall 
be judge—questions like these are 
of no moment, save in their rela- 
tion to the question of the crisis. 
Questions about the tariff and the 
treasury may be postponed ; but this 
question stands before us in its au- 
gust greatness, and it will not down 
atour bidding. It will be answer- 
ed. He who would sacrifice such 
a question to any temporary, person- 
al or party interests, wrongs his 
own moral nature, and betrays the 
great cause of universal humanity. 
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Since our article on the Substitu- 
tion of Sectarian for Public or Com- 
mon Schools was printed, we have 
received, through the kindness of a 
very ae and earnest friend of pop- 
ular education, the statistical infor- 
mation to which we alluded in our 
hote on page 238, as fully support- 
ing our position that the children of 
our immigrant Roman Catholic pop- 
ulation, can be made, by wise and 
liberal measures, to share the bene- 
fits of our common schools. This 


information, which, we are assured, 
“may be implicitly relied on,” is so 
satisfactory and important, that we 
give it here in the form of a sup- 
plement. 

The first communication is from 
Lowell, Mass. 

Lowell, March 10, 1848. 

My Dear Sir,—Yours of the 4th 
inst. was duly received, with inqui- 
ries which I proceed to answer, 

1. Do the children of our foreign 
or immigrant population, especially 








the Catholic portion of them, attend 
our public schools ? 

In the first settlement of Lowell 
in 1822, owing to several causes, 
the Irish were collected and built 
their dwellings chiefly in one quar- 
ter, on a tract of land known ever 
since as the Acre. A large popu- 
lation was here gathered, destitute 
of nearly every means of moral and 
intellectual improvement. It was 
not to be expected that a community 
thus situated and neglected, so near 
a populous town of New England 
people, could be viewed with indif- 
ference; on the contrary, it would 
be watched with great anxiety and 
apprehension. Accordingly, by the 
advice and efforts of philanthropic 
persons, a room was soon rented 
and supplied with fuel and other ne- 
cessaries, and a teacher placed there 
who was remunerated by a small 
weekly voluntary tax, I think, six 
cents a week foreach child. From 
the poverty and indifference of these 
parents, however, the school was al- 
ways languishing and became ex- 
tinct. From time to time it revived, 
and then after months of feebleness 
again failed. 

At the annual town meeting in 
May, 1830, an article was inserted 
in the warrant, for the appointment 
of a committee to “consider the 
expediency of establishing a sepa- 
rate school for the benefit of the 
Irish population.” A committee 
thus appointed, reported in April, 
1831, in favor ef such a school. 
This report was accepted by the 
town, and as our schools were then 
carried on in districts, the sum of 
fifty dollars was appropriated for 
the maintenance of a separate dis- 
trict school for the Irish. Here was 
the first municipal regulation rela- 
ting to this matter, and the origin of 
the separation between the two ra- 
ces. This district school had many 
vicissitudes for three years, kept 
only a part of the year as our other 
district schools were, and was often 
suspended because a suitable room 
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could not be had. On the whole, it 
was unsatisfactory as in 1834. The 
Catholic priest here appears to have 
been carrying on a private school 
under his church, which had been 
erected in this quarter. In 1836, 
this gentleman made formal appli 
cation te the school committee for 
aid, and was present at several of 
their meetings. The result of these 
deliberations is thus detailed in the 
annual report of the school commit. 
tee in March, 1836. 

“lt is known to the citizens gen. 
erally, that various fruitless attempts 
have been hitherto made to extend 
the benefits of our public schools 
more fully to our Irish population. 
Those attempts have been hitherto 
frustrated, chiefly perhaps by a nat- 
ural apprehension on the part of 
parents and pastors of placing their 
children under Protestant teachers, 
and in a measure also, by the mu- 
tual prejudices and consequent disa- 
greements among the Protestant and 
Catholic children themselves. Your 
committee have great pleasure in 
stating that these difficulties appear 
to have been overcome, and the 
above most desirable object to have 
been finally accomplished, 

“In June last, Rev. Mr. Conolly 
of the Catholic church applied to 
the committee for such aid as they 
might be able to give to his exer- 
tions for the education and improve- 
ment of the children under his 
charge. The committee entered 
readily and fully into his views, and 
in subsequent interviews a plan was 
matured and has since been put into 
operation. On the part of the com- 
mittee, the following conditions were 
insisted on as indispensable, before 
any appropriation of the public mo- 
ney could be made : 

©], That the instructors must be 
examined as to their qualifications 
by the commitiee, and receive their 
appointment from them. 

“2. That the books, exercises 
and studies should be all prescribed 
and regulated by the committee, and 
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that no other whatever should be 
taught or allowed. 

“3. That these schools should be 
placed, as respects the examination, 
inspection and general supervision 
of the committee, on precisely the 
same footing with the other schools 
of the town. 

“On the part of Mr. Conolly it 
was urged that to facilitate his ef- 
forts, and to render the scheme ac- 
ceptable to his parishioners, the in- 
structors must be of the Catholic 
faith, and that the books prescribed 
should contain no statements of facts 
not admitted by that faith, nor any 
remarks reflecting injuriously upon 
their system of belief. ‘These con- 
ditions were assented to by the com- 
mittee ; the books in use in our oth- 
er public schools were submitted to 
his inspection, and were by him 
fully approved. On these princi- 
ples there were established that year, 
three schools for the lrish.” 

I have judged it necessary to give 
you these preliminary remarks, in 
order to explain our present posi- 
tion. By this mutual conciliation, 
we easily secured incalculable ad- 
vantages ; and from these small be- 
ginnings have grown up a class of 
large and highly respectable schools, 
gathered from our most degraded 
population. The Irish children may 
now be found in every school in the 
city in considerable numbers, even 
in our high school, while at the same 
time the separate Irish schools are 
crowded to overflowing, chiefly be- 
cause the latter are in the vicinity of 
our densest Irish population. 

We have had occasionally a Cath- 
olic priest who has tried to interfere, 
but without success. It is now years 
since these schools have been for a 
moment disturbed. All jealousy 
seems so to have disappeared, that 
I find now that we have but four 
Catholic teachers in our employ, and 
these females, while we have nine 
schools of Irish children exclusively. 
The original condition has gradually 
and undesignedly been falling into 


neglect. The Irish parents, the 
more respectable of them, attend 
the exhibitions of their children with 
great delightand pride. These sep- 
arate Irish schools, in point of dis- 
cipline, are admirable, and in attain- 
ments are quite respectable. 

The number of Irish children 
(and all our immigrants are Irish al- 
most) who have been members of 
our pubiic schools the past year, I 
estimate at 1800. I have not the 
means of giving you the number of 
our Irish population: and doubtless 
the number of children of Irish pa- 
rents who attend no school is large. 
In every city, this is a fearful ele- 
ment of danger to us, and can not 
be viewed but with the greatest con- 
cern. We have, however, the con- 
solation of believing that incalcula- 
ble good is resulting to those who 
are drawn within the influence of 
this great safeguard of our liberties. 

2. Are any, and how many de- 
terred from attending the public 
schools, on religious grounds only ? 

The number must be extremely 
small: and if any, | could have no 
means of enumerating them. 

| am, dear sir, respectfully and 
gratefully yours, 

Joun O. GREEN. 

Hon. Horace Mann. 

The second communication is from 
Fall River, Mass. We give the sub- 
stance of it. There are in that 
place fourteen public day-schools. 
‘The average attendance of each of 
these, for a week in March, 1848, 
is given, in figures approximating 
the truth as near as practicable, and 
likewise the attendance, in each, of 
Roman Catholic children. The sum 
of the former is 1189. The sum of 
the latter is 209. Two hundred 
and nine Roman Catholic children, 
out of eleven hundred and thirty- 
nine children in the public day- 
schools. 

There are in the same town two 
Roman Catholic schools ; one taught 
under the eye of the priest, and 
partly charitable ; the other entirely 
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of a private character. The for- 
mer averages sixty, the latter thirty 
pupils. These are all who are 
known by our informant to be “ de- 
terred from attending the public 
schools on religious grounds.” 

The third communication is from 
Boston. We quote the following. 

*]T can not say what portion of 
our foreign population attend our 
public schools, not knowing how 
many there are in the city. But of 
9838 children in the primary schools 
on the last day of January, 1848, 
4644 were reported as of foreign 
parentage. This is by no means 
the whole number, as many teach- 
ers du not report how many they 
have, but say ‘a few,’ ‘a great ma- 
ny,’ ‘a large proportion,’ ‘| can not 
say how many,’ Wc. 

“Some of the children are Ger- 
mans, English, &c., but the greater 
number are undoubtedly Irish. 

*“[ am not aware that any are 
kept away from our schools on re- 
ligious grounds. I know one Ro- 
man Catholic priest who not only 
encourages the attendance of his 
children at our primary schools, but 
provides them with clothing and the 
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necessary books, &c. to enable them 
todo so. He has been, or sent, to 
me many times for tickets of ad. 
mission ; and | presume I have ad. 
mitted thirty or forty children at his 
request within three mooths. I have 
to-day admitted five. He also oc. 
casionally goes into the schools, and 
sees that they attend, and appears 
to take much interest in their attend. 
ing. He tells me that the Bishop 
and their clergy feel friendly to our 
schools.” 

To this information we need not 
add any comments. It fully sus. 
tains our position, and is fitted 
greatly to gratify the friends of pop. 
ular education and of our country, 
We are happy to be able to give it, 
and express hereby our obligations 
to those who have communicated it 
to us. The statements in the last 
communication require us to qualify, 
as we do with great pleasure, an ob- 
servation in the first part of our ar- 
ticle, respecting the general opposi- 
tion of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood to the attendance of Roman 
Catholic children upon the public 
schools. 
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The Germania and Agricola of Ca- 
ius Cornelius Tacitus, with notes 
for Colleges. By W.S. Tyver, 
Professor of the Greek and Latin 
Languages, in Amherst College. 
New York and London: Wiley & 
Putnam. 1847. 

Tus book has already been favorably 
noticed by several other journals, and the 
commendations which it has received, 
though generally too indiscriminate, have 
nevertheless not been bestowed without 
reason. The aim of the ediior has been 
to furnish the students of our colleges 
with the most approved text of these two 
treatises of Tacitus, together with such 
explanations and illustrations of the same, 
as, in his judgment, were needed. He 
has accordingly adopted, “ in the main,” 
the text of Walther, introducing a few 
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such deviations from him as were sug- 
gested by other critics and approved by 
his own judgment; and for “ notes’ has 
endeavored * to embody in small compass 
the most valuable results of the labors of 
such recent German editors as Grimm, 
Ginther, Gruber, Kiessling, Dronke,Roth, 
Ruperti and Walther.’ This was a labo- 
rious undertaking. Indeed, it would be 
no slight task thoroughly to digest the 
condensed yet voluminous commentaries 
of Ruperti alone on this author. But 
when to this is added the similar study of 
each of the commentators named above, 
as well as the others, still more numer- 
ous, whose names appear on page 75, the 
whole to be followed by a careful eompar- 
ison of them all, one with another, the 
labor becomes well nigh formidable. If, 
therefore, in executing his plan, the edi- 
tor is found sometimes to have misappre- 
hended his authorities, or to have a 
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buted to one what belonged to another, it 
should not in all cases be necessarily a 
matter of surprise. Nothing, however, 
js more important in a work of this kind, 
than accuracy ; for, as it derives value, to 
a great extent, from the authority of great 
names, it is desirable that we know that 
their opinions are truly reported. 

Besides the derived notes, there are 
many furnished by the editor himself, 
which, with the others, form a comment- 
ary of more than a hundred pages, and 
are destined, we doubt not, to render val- 
vable aid to those for whom the book 
was particularly designed. a 

As the editor has in his preface intima- 
ted an intention of giving the public an 
improved edition of his book, it may not 
be amiss to illustrate the fault which we 
have hinted at above, by remarking fora 
moment on a few points presenting them- 
selves within the compass of half-a-dozen 
pages, taken as a specimen of the work, 
presuming, however, that the errors dis- 
cussed are generally such as would have 
been corrected by the editor himself, had 
he once more carefully revised his manu- 
script before sending it to the press. 

If we turn to page 163, we find the fol- 
lowing note. ‘ ductus Oceanus, swelling 
ocean. * * * Walch] says: ocean boast- 
fully described, but not so well.” Now 
80 far is Walch from translating auctus by 
the words boastfully described, that he re- 
jects auctus from the text, and adopts and 
defends the conjecture of Lipsius, who 
substitutes victus, and gives the sentence 
as follows: hinc terra et hostis, hinc victus 
Oceanus militar: jactuntia compararentur. 

The note at the bottom of the sume 
page is on the following passage: Cule- 
doniam incolentes populi, paratu magno, 
majore fama, uti mos est de tgnotis, oppug- 
nasse ultro, castella adorti, metum, ut pro- 
vocantes, addiderunt. In his note ys 
editor says : “* Oppuynasse depends on fa- 
ma, * ve So Grdtnevins), Dr{onke}, 
ag etc. W[alihe}r would supply 
before oppugnasse, uti nuntiatum est, as 
implied in the context, which comes to 
the same result."" This seems to us to be 
not only a very imperfect, but also an in- 
correct account of Walther's interpreta- 
tion of this contested passage. In the 
first place, it represents that this critic 
and Watch essentially agree, whereas they 
differ as widely as two intelligent com- 
mentators well could; and secondly, the 
only point of difference which is men- 
tioned, is stated incorrectly. For Wal- 
ther does not supply nuntiatum est before 
oppugnasse, but after that word, and pa- 
renthetically. He makes oppugnasse de- 
pend not on this supplied verb, nor on 

» (which construction he maintains 
would require adortos,) but notwithstand- 
ing the tense of the infinitive, on the 
participle adorti. He differs still more 
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widely from Walch in his construction of 
the words paratu—ignotis. The latter 
makes majore agree with fuma. Walther 
makes it agree with paratu, and thus 
gives an entirely different turn to that 
part of the sentence, so that it must be 
translated : after great preparation, which 
was exaggerated by report, as things un- 
known are wont to be. We do not main- 
tain that Walther’s interpretation is to be 
preferred to the other, but that they differ 
widely, must, we think, be apparent. 

On the next page, we are told that 
Quod, the first word of chapter 26, is the 
“ relative for the demonstrative.”’ Butis 
this exactly true? Has not quod a use 
and a significance here which the demon- 
strative would not have ? It may be that in 
English, where we do not link together our 
sentences and periods as it is customary to 
do in Latin, we should use the demon- 
strative to begin a sentence like this. But 
in saying this we assert something very 
different from the proposition in the note. 
We allude to this comparatively unimpor- 
tant error, in order to make our objection 
to tbe use of such phraseology in general. 
We believe that learners are often misled 
by being told that this or that word, or 
case, or tense, or mood, is used for an- 
other, as if the substitution could be made 
without some change, greater or Jess, in 
the thought expressed, or some violation 
of the rules of the language, while the 
truth is, that it can very rarely be done. 
We find the same note repeated in ex- 
planation of the first word cujus, of the 
next chapter. 

The last sentence of this chapter com- 
mences thus: Quod nisi paludes texis- 
sent. By areference to chapter 12, we are 
told that “* quod = propter quod, and means 
wherefore, so that.” Prot. Tyler is here, 
we think, at variance with his best author- 
ities. Does not Freund (see quod, VII) 
point out the true use of this particle in this 
passage as well as in the others alluded to ? 
See also Zumpt’s Latin Grammar, § 807. 

At the bottom of page 165, we find the 
note, “ Fortium virorum, military men. 
Dijonke}]. This is not Dronke’s inter- 
pretation, but Ernesti’s, quoted by Dr., 
to be sure, as also by the editor of the 
Tacitus found in Lemaire's series, and 
probably by others. 

Page 160. “ Que—faceret=ut ea fa- 
ceret.”’ Why is this simple case of the 
subjunctive explained, while @stimaret in 
chapter 5, and quaereretur in chapter 14, 
are passed by unnoticed ? 

But we have already exceeded the lim- 
its of a “ short notice,’ and time and the 
printer forbid us to enlarge. We will 
therefore turn but one leaf more, and 
close our remarks with a word on two of 
the notes on page 169. In the middle 
of the page stands the following: “ Quos 
—quod. Quod=quod attinet ad: whom, 
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as to the fact that you have at length found, 
(it is not because) they have resisted, but 
they were overtaken.”’ If quod = quod at- 
tinet ad, what is the object of ad? Quod 
is said sometimes to combine in itself all 
that is expressed by quod attinet ad id, 
quod. But is there any necessity of giving 
this word any other than its more ordinary 
meaning in this passage? The text is as 
follows : quos quod tandem invenistis, non 
restiterunt, sed deprehensi sunt. We do 
not see that a literal translation of these 
words will be any more obscure than that 
contained in the note, thus: and because 
you have at length found them, they have 
not resisted, but have been overtaken. Ag- 
ricola apprehends that some of his svl- 
diers may infer that the Caledonians have 
come to a stand to oppose them, because 
they (the Romans) have at length found 
them in their remote retreats. He denies 
this concisely in the words given. 

* Quinquaginta annis. So many years, 
it might be said to be in round numbers, 
though actually somewhat less than fifty 
years since the invasion of Britain by Ju- 
ius Cwsar."” We know not how to ac- 
count for the obvious and grave error of 
this note. Julius Cesar invaded Britain 
more than filty years before Christ, and 
the exhortation which this note aims to 
explain, was delivered by Agricola to his 
soldiers more than eighty veurs after the 
commencement of the Christian era; the 
interval, therefore, in round numbers, was 
one hundred and forty, instead of fifty 
years. But Tacitus does not allude to the 
first expedition against Britain in this pas- 
sage. He himself informs us, in chapter 
13, that after Julius Casar’s campaigns 
in that island, its inhabitants enjoyed 
quiet from Roman vexation during the 
successive reigns of Augustus, Tiberius 
and Caligula, iill Claudius renewed the 
project of bringing them into subjection, 
(A. D. 43.) From that year to the time 
when Agricola is represented as speaking 
in the passage under consideration, was a 
period of upwards of forty years; and 
this is the period which Agricola has in 
mind, calling it in round numbers fifly 
years. 

We had intended to comment on some 
other points, which we think call for 
criticism on the few pages to which we 
have confined our remarks; but we have 
said enough to indicate the nature of the 
inaccuracies of which we complain. For 
the hook, as a whole, the editor deserves 
and will receive the thanks of the public. 





Cuase’s Apostouica Constitv- 
Tions.— The work claiming to be 
the Constitutions of the Holy 
Apostles, including the canons ; 
Whiston’s Version, revised from 
the Greek ; with a Prize Essay, 
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at the University of Bonn, upon 
the Origin and Contents. ‘Trans. 
lated from the Gerrnan ; by Iran 
Cuase,D.D. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, 200 Broad. 
way. Philadelphia: George §, 
Appleton, 148 Chestnut Street, 
1848. 


Tue Apostolical Constitutions, of 
which we have here an elegant 
translation, is one of the most im- 
portant relics of Christian antiquity. 
lis claim to an Apostolical origin is 
now universally rejected by the 
learned, some assigning it to the 
third century, and others toa period 
as late as the sixth. No work ofa 
similar tile is mentioned by any 
writer until the latter part of the 
fourth century, orearly in the fifth, 
when Epiphanius quotes from the 
“Constitution of the Aposiles,” 
which, he says, though held of doubt. 
ful authority by many, is not to be 
condemned since it contains a true 
account of the ecclesiastical disci- 
pline and laws.” No other distinct 
mention of such a work occurs in 
any writer of the fourth century, 
nor until after the death of Theodo- 
sius the Great, about a hundred 
years later. This is all the evidence 
of the existence of the work which 
the first five centuries furnish, un- 
less, as is conjectured by some, Eu- 
sebius and Athanasius refer to it un- 
der the title of the ** Teachings” or 
“Doctrine” of the Apostles. It 
was formally condemned as spuri- 
ous by the Trullan council, A. D., 
692. The reader will perceive 
from these facts that this work de- 
serves no credit as an exponent of 
the doctrines and discipline of the 
primitive church. Even if it bad 
as early an origin as the third cen- 
tury, it was no doubt subsequently 
interpolated, and the character of it 
essentially altered. In doctrine, It 
is Arian; in church government, 
Episcopal ; and in support of both 
it is of about equal authority—that 
is, of no authority whatever. Al- 
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though the main body of the work, 
came from one hand, yet it mani- 
festly underwent alterations during 
two or three centuries to suit the 
exigencies of the reigning influ- 
ence in the church. It came into 
existence in a corrupt age, after 
the doctrine had become current 
that deception may oe lawfully 
practiced for the cause of religion, 
and after the want toust have been 
felt for apostolic authority to sup- 
port the new ecclesiastical ideas and 
usages. ‘The age which produced 
it gave birth also to a multitude of 
other forgeries which were easily 
imposed on the world as the genuine 
works of the authors, whose names 
they bear. Whoever reflects upon 
the success of some modern authors 
in imposing their works upon the 
public as the productions of former 
times, can easily see with what fa- 
cility the fraud might be commit- 
ted in an age destitute of critics and 
printing presses, especially if the 
books were adapted to strengthen 
the interests of the heads of the 
church, into whose hands copies 
would first fall, and who alone 
would be competent to detect and 
expose the forgery. In such an age 
a book might be written with the 
name of an ancient author attached, 
with no design to deceive; yet af- 
terwards, when its real authorship 
had died out of mind, it might be 
received without question as the 
work of him whose name it bears. 
Such, on one or the other of these 
suppositions, was the origin of the 
work before us. It was designed to 
realize the ideas which at the time 
of its composition had begun to 
prevail, of a Catholic church, under 
a hierarchy, constituted after the 
pattern of the Levitical priesthood. 
The first book which is short, is oc- 
cupied mainly with rules for moral 
conduct and gives but few precepts 
Tespecting discipline. ‘The second 
which is the central point of the 
whole work, contains some precepts 
Tespecting the character and con- 
Vou. VI. 39 
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duct of the bishop, but is principal- 
ly devoted to an exhibition of the 
subordinate relation in which the la- 
ity stand to the bishops. ‘The 
whole aim is to exalt the dignity 
and honor of the bishops above all, 
and in them to set forth the repre- 
sentatives, not only of the church, 
but of God.” It distinctly exhibits 
the germ of that hierarchical princi- 
ple on which rested, at a later peri- 
od, the whole sovereign power of 
the priests, not over the church 
only, but also over the state. The 
bishop is to be supreme, but all other 
church officers are represented as 
worthy of great honor. The re- 
maining books contain precepts con- 
cerning all the relations of ecclesi- 
astical life, both internal and exter- 
nal ; concerning festivals and fasts, 
divisions and schisms, and ritual 
and liturgical regulations. The 
eighth or last book contains the 
apostolical canons, eighty-five in 
number, many of which undoubted- 
ly date back as far as the second 
century, others as late as the fourth. 
The prize essay of Dr. Krabbe of the 
University of Kiel, p. 236, is a very 
lucid and able exposition and dis- 
cussion of every point of interest 
connected with these ancient wri- 
tings, and adds immensely to the 
value of the volume. We have spo- 
ken of the “ Constitutions,” includ- 
ing the “* Canons,” as one of the most 
important relics of Christian antiqui- 
ty. Foralthough they can not boast 
of apostolic authority, they throw 
much light on the ecclesiastical usa- 
ges of the early centuries, to which 
they must be referred, and also on 
the spirit of Christianity in those 
times. We can not better express 
this judgment than in the following 
words of the translator’s preface : 


“In reading these Constitutions and 
Canons of the Apostles, the Christian of 
the present day will be likely to exclaim, 
a oplendid specimen of pious fraud! A 
strange mixture of good and of evil! He 
will readily perceive, however, that he 
has before him documents exceedingly 
important for illustrating the ecclesiast- 








eal history of a very remote period ;—a 

riod during a portion of which, at least, 
Eeothenion was dominant; the sighing 
of Christian prisoners was heard; the 
blood of martyrs was flowing. Here, 
too, are seen indications of the bitter 
controversies which rent the church be- 
fore and after the Nicene Council, assem- 
bled by Constantine the Great, A.D. 325; 
here, some of the seminal principles from 
which gradually arose monasticism and 
the Papal hierarchy, and other great de- 
partures from the spirit and practice of 
the primitive Christians. And yet, with 
all the error, and superstition, and bitter- 
ness, and fraud, there is so much that is 
true, so much that is opposed to supersti- 
tion, so much of kindness, moderation, 
and wisdom, so mucli of intelligence, 
and of acquaintance with the sacred 
Scriptures, so much that is elevated and 
manifestly Christian, so much that incul- 
cates holiness upon the clergy and upon 
the laity, so much that is appropriate and 
impressive in some of the titurgical pie- 
ces ; and, for the most part, there is such 
a tone of earnestness and sincerity, that, 
in the absence ofthe lights which we now 
enjoy, multitudes might easily have ad- 
mitted the claims here set forth to apos- 
tolical authority.” 


The Philosophy of Christian Per- 
fection, embracing a Psychologi- 
cal statement of some of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity on which 
the doctrine resis, together with 
a practical examination of the pe- 
culiar views of several recent wri- 
ters on this subject. Philadelphia : 
Sorin & Ball. 1848. 


Tuis work is anonymous; yet 
internal evidence shows it to be the 
production of a disciple of Wesley, 
whose views on the subject of Chris- 
tian perfection, it aims to establish. 
Whoever the author is, the ability 
he displays in the entire manage- 
ment of his subject, is of a character 
which would do honor to the sacred 
profession in any sect. The theme 
is one so familiar in all its parts, 
that it does not seem to require of 
us a full synopsis of the contents of 
this particular work, though it is 
managed with uncommon original- 
ity and force; nor do our limits al- 
low us to exhibit more than a few 
leading points, particularly those on 
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which the writer’s views differ from 
the received ideas of his class. One 
remarkable feature of the work, 
considering the source from which 
it comes, is the rejection of the doc- 
trine of physical depravity, which 
is incorporated in Wesley’s system 
as well as in all the other evangeli- 
cal creeds of his day. On this point 
our author’s views accord well with 
the most prevalent belief of our 
New England divines—to us a most 
hopeful indication. We sympathize 
strongly with all free thinking and 
free writing—as we do with a free 
press—always excepting the licen- 
tious use—expecting from freedom 
better fruits, on the large scale, than 
from constraint and servility. And 
it cheers us to find a writer of our 
author’s strength, seeking, indepen- 
dent of authority, to rectify the mis- 
takes of his sect, by a calm and 
rigid demonstration of better views, 
It is gratifying also to find hima 
strenuous defender of the perpetual 
obligation of the divine law deliv- 
ered to man before the apostasy, 
and setting it forth as the rule and 
standard of Christian duty. The 
opinion has been generally ascribed 
to Wesley and his followers, that 
the “law of love” is the standard 
of Christian perfection, and that this 
falls short of the claims of the orig- 
inal law, the standard of obligation 
to beings perfectly pure. In this 
our author claims that the meaning 
of Wesley has been mistaken, and 
that he in fact held that the orig- 
inal “law is abolished only as a 
law of works—only in the sense 
of admitting no repentance” and 
pardon—that “man is not now to 
be judged by it as originally admin- 
istered—undeviating obedience no 
longer being the condition of salva- 
tion.” We rejoice to hear this dis- 
claimer, and hope it may prove to 
be the voice of the whole denomin- 
ation. ‘There was doubtless a con- 
fusion of ideas in the mind of the 
great founder of Methodism on this 
impomant topic, and he has not al- 
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ways expressed himself in perfect 
self-consistency. But if his follow- 
ers can only accept the views of 
this treatise, there is no longer any 
difference of opinion on this point 
between them and us, and one more 
point of union is established. Hav- 
ing found that there is nothing in 
the nature of things to forbid the 
obedience of the Christian to the 
whole divine law, at any given time, 
our author easily concludes that 
Christian perfection is attainable in 
this life. But he rests the proof of 
the fact of such attainment, if we 
understand him, solely on the testi- 
mony of those who profess to reach 
it They have the evidence, he 
thinks, in their own consciousness, 
that the perfect love of God is shed 
abroad in their hearts; and he also 
thinks that they may be assured of 
the same fact by “the witness of the 
Spirit.” It is in this part of the work 
that the usual vigor of our author 
fails him, and he makes out but a 
sorry argument in support of the 
main point to be established. As 
a Wesleyan, writing on the doctrine 
of Christian perfection, it was in- 
cumbent on him to furnish proof 
—not that perfection is attainable, 
and its attainment a duty—not (we 
beg leave to differ from many of 
our brethren) that some may have be- 
come perfect—but that conscious- 
ness may assure the believer that 
the love of God in him is the purest 
and intensest within his capacity of 
feeling—the full extent of all divine 
claims upon him. His conscious- 
ness, or, if you please, “the wit- 
ness of the Spirit,” may assure him 
that he loves God—that he is a Chris- 
tian—but how it can reveal to him 
that the love he feels measures his 
capacity and obligation—that he is 
perfect in love—it surpasses our 
ability to perceive. Nor do we won- 
der that our author has left this 
question untouched, for if it had 
once arrested the attention of his 
clear mind, he would have seen his 
position to be untenable. No man 
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can measure the strength of his af- 
fections, and ascertain their exact 
relation to his capacity and duty. 
He can only know that he loves one 
object more than another; and that 
he loves one ardently while he loves 
another less; but whether his af- 
fections have all the strength of the 
highest virtue, it is not within his 
capacity nor for his interest to know. 
He may have the Christian hope, 
and even assurance, without know- 
ing that his obedience to God is 
complete, wanting nothing. It is 
well for him to believe, that there is 
some deficiency yet to be supplied ; 
some ornament of the Spirit with 
which his soul is not yet adorned ; 
something worthy still to be at- 
tained. 


Torrey’s NeEaNnDER.— General His- 
tory of the Christian Religion 
and Church, from the German of 
Dr. Augustus Neander, transla- 
ted from the first, and altered 
throughout according to the sec- 
ond edition. By Joszpn Torrey, 
Professor of Moral and Intellec- 
tual Philosophy in the University 
of Vermont. Volume second: 
comprising the second great Di- 
vision of the History. Boston: 
published by Crocker & Brewster. 


Tuts volume covers a most inter- 
esting period of church history from 
the end of the Diocletian persecu- 
tion, A. D. 312, to the time of Grego- 
ry the Great, A. D. 590. During 
this period the church underwent the 
most important changes, in relation 
to the state, to her own organization, 
and to her doctrines and discipline. 
The power of the clerical orders 
which had been from the earliest 
times constantly encroaching on 
the universal priesthood and equal 
brotherhood of the apostolic age, 
now gained the entire ascendency. 
The progress of this usurpation is 
distinctly traced from its beginnings 
up to the final supremacy of the 
Bishop of Rome, over the churches 
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of the west. During this period, 
the church emerged from that state 
of external danger and depression, 
in which pagan persecution had 
held her, into a state of security and 
outward power and splendor, more 
favorable to the multiplication of 
converts to a nominal Christianity 
than to purity of faith and prac- 
tice. In this period also, the great 
controversies of the ancient church 
respecting the mode of the divine 
existence, the nature of Christ, 
original sin, free-will, &c. arose ; 
and many of the most distinguished, 
both of the Latin and Greek fathers, 
flourished, as Athanasius, Eusebius, 
Jerome, Chrysostom, Pelagius, Ari- 
us and Augustine. 

In this great work of the first ec- 
clesiastical historian in the world, 
there is everywhere apparent the 
Christian spirit, not superficial, but 
profound as his learning, a deep 
current pervading the whole narra- 
tive, and especially those parts 
which relate the experience of such 
men as Chrysostom and Augustine. 
In a discriminating portraiture of 
character, he excels all the other 
historians of the ancient Christian 
church; and he thus carries the 
reader back, to commune with the 
men of those times, and mingle in 
their conflicts. He displays in his 
account of the controversies, to some 
of which we have alluded, an abil- 
ity as a dogmatic historian, not in- 
ferior to his nice power of discrim- 
inating character and tracing events 
to their causes. We should like to 
have all he has said of Pelagius and 
Augustine, combined in a volume, 
for general circulation. We are 
happy to express our satisfaction 
with the manner in which the trans- 
lator has executed his arduous task 
in the preparation of this volume, 
it being much superior in style to 
the first which bears more marks of 
the German original. We are hap- 
py also of an opportunity of express- 
ing a second time, our sense of obli- 
gation to him for this invaluable 
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contribution to English theological 
literature. 


Cleveland’s Compendium of Eng. 
lish Literature.—E. C. & J. Biddle, 
No. 6 South Fifth street, Philadel. 
phia, have just published a Com. 
pendium of English Literature, chro. 
nologically arranged, from Sir John 
Mandeville to William Cowper, con- 
sisting of biographical sketches of 
the authors, choice selections from 
their works, with notes explanatory 
and illustrative, and directing to the 
best editions and to various criti- 
cisms. By Charles Dexter Cleve. 
land. This work is designed asa 
text-book for the highest classes in 
schools and academies, as well as 
for private reading ; and it is, there- 
fore, furnished with a course of 
questions for examination, which re- 
quire the scholar to be able to state 
the principal events in the life of 
each writer, to give a more or less 
particular account of his works, to 
repeat, it may be, some of his finest 
passages, to tell in whose reign he 
flourished, and who were his distin- 
guished cotemporaries, &c. Xc. ; 80 
that he may in the end have im- 
pressed on his memory the history 
of English literature. The want of 
such a work has long been felt; and 
we are pleased to find the want sup- 
plied in a manner so satisfactory. 
The selections appear to us to be 
made with good taste and judgment. 
They are adapted to enrich the mind 
of the scholar with noble sentiments 
and principles; to inspire in hima 
love for literary excellence ; and to 
form his taste upon the model of 
the masters of the language ; while 
at the same time, they acquaint him 
with the merits and peculiarities of 
the several writers, and guide him in 
a more extensive course oj reading. 
The author is no doubt indebted in 
part for his qualifications for this 
work, to his position, for many years, 
at the head of a female seminary; 
and his “* Compendium” we suppose, 
is the result of a long course of 
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reading and practice for the benefit 


of his own pupils. We commend 
it to the attention of parents and 
teachers, as a work, original in plan, 
happy in execution, and promising 
vw open a new era in the popular 
study of English literature. 


Chalmers’ Miscellanies.—-Rob- 
ert Carter, 58 Canal street, New 
York, isthe American publisher of 
“the Miscellanies, embracing re- 
views, essays, and addresses, of the 
late Dr. Thomas Chalmers.” ‘The 
work is prefaced by a brief memoir 
of the Author, and by his funeral 
sermon, preached by the Rev. John 
Bruce, of Edinburgh, a very elo- 
quent and discriminating discourse. 
The Miscellanies themselves need 
no commendation. ‘They may re- 
ceive as they deserve, some further 
notice from us, in an article devoted 
to the life, character and writings of 
this eminent philosopher, philan- 
thropist and divine. 


Schmitz’s History of Rome.— 
The enterprising publishers, Allen, 
Morrill & Wardwell, of Andover, 
Mass., have issued an edition, from 
the sheets of the English house, as 
they appeared, of a new “ History 
of Rome, from the earliest times to 
the death of Commodus, A. D. 192, 
by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F.R.S.E., 
Rector of the High School, Edin- 
burgh.” Other houses, we believe, 
have felt encouraged by the high 
reputation of the author, to publish 
his work in this country, paying no 
respect to the rule of honor, which, 
in the absence of the protection of 
copyright, concedes to the first pub- 
lisher the exclusive possession of 
the market. Dr. Schmitz is a na- 
tive of Germany, and a pupil of the 
celebrated Niebuhr, whose Lectures 
on Roman History, he, several years 
ago, gave to the English reader. 
In the work before us, his design is 
to provide a history of Rome for 
the use of schools and colleges, as 
well as for general reading, em- 
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bodying the results of the investiga- 
tions of German scholars, from Nie- 
buhr downwards. ‘The period over 
which he has extended the history, 
is the most important to be studied 
in the annals of Rome, embracing 
persons, institutions and events of 
the greatest interest and most in- 
structive to the young. He was 
qualified fur this task, by his famil- 
iar acquaintance with both the Ger- 
man and English languages, afford- 
ing him the materials of history from 
the best authorities, and enabling 
him to convey into “ English unde- 
filed” the fruits of German research, 
during the last half century. 


Hypravutics anp Mecnanics.—A 
Descriptive and Historical Aec- 
count of Hydraulic and other Ma- 
chines for raising Water, an- 
cient and modern; with observa- 
tions on various subjects connect- 
ed with the Mechanic Arts, inclu- 
ding the Progressive Develop- 
ment of the Steam-Engine. De- 
scriptions of every variety of Bel- 
lows, Piston, and Rotary Pumps, 
Fire-engines, Water- Rams, Pres- 
sure-engines, Air- Machines, Eoli- 
piles, &c. Remarks on Ancient 
Wells, Air-Beds, Cog- Wheels, 
Blowpipes, Bellows of various 
People, Magic Goblets, Steam 
Idols, and other Machinery of 
Ancient Temples. To which are 
added Experiments on Blowing 
and Spouting Tubes, and other 
original Devices. Nature’s Modes 
and Machinery for raising Wa- 
ter. Historical Notices respecting 
Syphons, Fountains, Water Or- 
gans, Clepsydrea, Pipes, Valves, 
Cocks, &c. In Five Books. By 
Tuomas Ewnank. Illustrated by 
300 engravings. 


Tuts work is now in a course of 
republication by Greeley & Mc- 
Elrath, Tribune Buildings, N. Y., 
in eight parts or numbers at 25 cents 
each—half the price of the previous 
editions. We have looked into 
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some of the numbers with interest, 
finding them not dry details of art 
apart from all ornament, and intelli- 
gible only to men of science, but 
replete with historical incidents, 
sometimes instructive and always 
amusing, so that the reader is be- 
guiled through all the tasks impos- 
ed on his attention by the scientific 
parts of the work. It is not only 
entertaining as a history of the pro- 
gress of the mechanic arts, in re- 
spect particularly to hydraulics, but 
communicates information of great 
importance both to the philosopher 
and the practica! mechanician. ‘The 
first book in eighteen chapters com- 
prises a narrative of the various 
primitive and ancient devices for 
raising water ; the second, in seven 
chapters, describes the machines 
for raising water by the pressure of 
the atmosphere ; the third, in nine 
chapters, develops the mechanics 
for raising water by compressure, 
independently of atmospheric in- 
fluence ; the fourth, in nine chap- 
ters, displays the machines for rais- 
ing water, chiefly of modern origin, 
including early applications of steam 
for that purpose ; and the fifth, in 
nine chapters, unfolds the novel de- 
vices for raising water, with an ac- 
count of syphons, cocks, valves, 
clepsydre, &c. ; the seventh chap- 
ter of which condenses a large 
amount of information on the sub- 
ject of fountains; and this is “ fol- 
lowed by an attractive elucidation of 
hydraulic organs.” This synopsis, 
though very imperfect, will suggest 
to the reader, who feels an interest 
in such topics, what a rich fund of 
information he may expect to find 
in this volume. 


Miscellaneous Essays and Discours- 
es; by Marx Hopkins, D.D., 
Pres. of Williams College. Bos- 
ton: T. R. Marvin, 1847. 


Tuis collection includes all the 
previous publications of the author 
which have appeared in periodicals, 
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or in separate pamphlets. It com. 
mences with an Essay on Myste- 
ry, first published in the Journal of 
Science for 1828, which we re. 
member well to have read ia our 
boyhood with peculiar interest. [ft 
gives an exhibition of the mind of 
the author, not only as illustrated by 
his method of treating various top- 
ics, but also in its progress—through 
more thantwenty years. We need 
not say that these discourses are all 
interesting and attractive, nor that 
some of them are of the very high- 
est order of merit. There is a feli- 
city and charm about all the efforts 
of Dr. Hopkins which need no 
praise from us—but which we count 
it a privilege to praise—inasmuch 
as he is one of the men of whom 
our common New England has most 
reason to be proud. 


A Practical Course of French 
Grammar based on Ollendorf’’s 
New Method, being an enlarged 
and improved plan, calculated to 
insure facility in conversation, to- 
gether with an analytical knovwl- 
edge of the language. For the 
use of American Students. See- 
ond Edition. By G. J. Huperr 
Sanvers. Griffith & Smith, Phil- 
adel phia. 


Tue experience of Mr. Sanders as 
a teacher of the French language, 
enabled him to discover some im- 
perfections in the French and Lon- 
don editions of Ollendorff’s New 
Method, reprinted in this country ; 
and this work is the result of an en 
deavor on his part to furnish one on 
the same plan, in which, he says, 
the models are more systematically 
arranged, and other important im- 
provements introduced. Not hav- 
ing at hand the means of compat- 
ing the two works, we pronounce 
no opinion of their relative merits, 
but recommend this to teachers as 
admirably adapted to facilitate the 
acquisition of the French language. 
Ollendorff’s plan is too well known, 
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and its reputation too well establish- 
ed, to need any commend ation. 


Notes Critical, Explanatory and 
Practical on the Book of the 
Prophet Isaiah. 2 vols. 8vo. By 
Avsert Barnes. Second edition, 
revised and corrected. New York: 
Leavitt, Trow & Co., 191 Broad- 
way. 


Tue Author of this work has the 
meritof having done more than any 
other man to disseminate among the 
mass of Christians in this country, 
a critical acquaintance with the 
scriptures—critical in respect to a 
knowledge of the exact meaning of 
the sacred text. His volumes upon 
the New Testament have been for 
years in the hands of Sabbath school 
teachers and scholars, most of whom 
would otherwise have had no ade- 
quate helps to the thorough mastery 
of their lessons. Others, in other 
relations, have derived an equal ben- 
efit from the possession of these 
cheap yet ample commentaries on 
the word of God. ‘The volumes be- 
fore us on the “ Evangelical Proph- 
et,” we regard as the Author’s 
chef d’euvre, on account of the crit- 
ical difficulties encountered, and the 
success with which he has sur- 
mounted them. 


We find by us a number of 
pamphlets, some of which deserve 
amore extended notice than we are 
able to bestow on them collectively. 
Prof. Porter’s ‘* Plea for Libraries,” 
has been republished in this form 
bythe Society for the promotion 
of Collegiate and ‘Theological Edu- 
cation at the West;” and is sent 
forth “in the hope that it may ar- 
rest the attention of many an indi- 
vidual who has the ability and the 
heart to do a noble work for the 
West,” by contributing to furnish 
its infant colleges with ample libra- 
ries—a hope which it is of the first 
importance should be realized. 

A discourse on “The Moral In- 
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fluence of Manufacturing Towns,” 
by the Rev. Henry M. Dexter, of 
Manchester, N. H., contains many 
just and weighty thoughts on a 
subject, of growing interest to this 
country. On one incidental point 
we think his reasoning unsound. 
Speaking of the deficiency of church 
sittings in our large manufacturing 
towns, he gives it as his opinion, 
that not more than one half the peo- 
ple in any of them can be brought 
under the appropriate influences of 
the Sabbath. He instances Lowell 
and Manchester, where the number 
of church sittings is only equal to 
about one half the population ; and 
his inference is, “that about one 
half of the population must necessa- 
rily be excluded ;” and that “ great 
multitudes must be habitually absent 
from the salutary atmosphere of the 
house of God,”’—overlooking the 
fact, that a large number of the in- 
habitants are under the church-going 
age—others sick and superannuated 
—and thousands attending but once 
a day, alternating with other mem- 
bers of their families—besides an- 
other class who would not enter the 
house of God were one erected in 
every street. 

It may seem late in the day to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the spirited 
poem of Mr. Luzerne Ray, one of our 
valued contributors, delivered at 
the last anniversary of the Alpha 
of Connecticut. We advert to its 
publication in the way of an adver- 
tisement to any of our readers who 
who may wish to possess a copy— 
having listened to its delivery with 
that high satisfaction which every 
one capable of appreciating poetic 
conception, harmony and sentiment, 
must have experienced. 

We have also to acknowledge the 
receipt of two discourses, delivered 
before literary societies by the Hon. 
George P. Marsh, M. C. from Ver- 
mont. Subjects: “The American 
Historical School,” and *“* Human 
Knowledge.” In the former, he 
points out “the general character 
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of existing historical literature, the 
uses of historical knowledge, and 
the conditions which the peculiar 
character of our institutions requires 
in the American historical school ;” 
the latter, in despite of its unprom- 
ising title, is the eloquent oration 
pronounced before the Massachu- 
setts Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society at Cambridge, in 1847. 
Both of these discourses display 
the erudition and philosophical spirit 
for which the author is distinguished. 
It is no small honor to Vermont, 
reflecting honor also upon the whole 
country, that she is represented in 
the national legislature, by one of 
the ripest scholars of the age. 

* The Position and Duties of the 
North with regard to Slavery,” from 
the pen of the Rev. Andrew P. Pea- 
body, of Portsmouth, N. H., which 
first appeared in the Christian Ex- 
aminer, is now published by itself 
for general circulation—a distinc- 
tion of which it is eminently worthy. 
It exposes the sophistical arguments 
by which interested parties have 
endeavored to suppress the agitation 
of the subject of slavery—showing 
that the people of the free states are 
responsible, to some extent, for its 
existence, and pointing out the meas- 
ures which it is incumbent on them 
to pursue. Whoever wishes to pro- 
mote the diffusion of sound views on 
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this great and vital question, can 
do it in no way more effectually 
than by extending the circulation 
of this pamphlet. Published by 
Chas. Whipple, Newburyport, Mass, 
1848. 

“The Thirty-First Annual Re. 
port of the American Colonization 
Society,” for 1848, is a document 
of unusual importance, containing a 
full history of the organization of 
the colony of Liberia into an inde- 
pendent republic, the national eon- 
stitution, the inaugural address of 
the first President, and other papers 
of deep interest. ‘The government 
is not constituted upon the model of 
the United States, but has features 
suggested by the experience of our 
country, and is well adapted to the 
condition of that people. We may 
mention as among the most pe- 
culiar features, the prohibition of 
slavery, the exclusion of all but per- 
sons of color from citizenship, and 
the exemption of the property of 
married women from responsibility 
for the debts of their husbands. 
The population of the new Repub- 
lic, now more than eighty thousand, 
together with the progress already 
made by the people in all that con- 
stitutes national greatness, is pro- 
phetic of a splendid career of social 
prosperity. 


Postscrirt.—The note on page 211 is not from the pen of the writer 


of the article, but editorial. 


Our design was merely to express our re- 


gret that Mr. Secretary Mann, by making, in an official report, an offensive 
statement of the views entertained by a portion of his feliow-citizens on 
an important point of religious doctrine, has given occasion for the suspi- 
cion that he intended to use the influence of his office for a sectarian 


purpose. 


If however the effect shall be to lead some of the editorial 


guardians of orthodoxy in Massachusetts, to renounce and denounce the 
dogma of physical depravity, the churches of that Commonwealth will be 
in some sense indebted to the Secretary. 








